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PREFACE. 



There are two grounds ^of objection to the contents of 
these pages, which, I know, will occur to many readers, 
and on which I am anxious to offer a few words of 
explanation. Some will say that the subjects discussed 
are beyond the comprehension of boys. Others, who 
may not agree in this objection, will say that the 
answers put into the mouths of the boys, if given at 
all, were given for and not by them. 

I must beg the first to allow me to assure them that 
they are under a mistake. I can speak &om experience. 
Where the reflecting powers have been exercised, where 
thoughtfalness has been cultivated as well as memory, 
nothing is wanted but a qualified teacher to make such 
subjects both intelligible and interesting to boys. That 
they ought to be well informed upon these subjects when 
they quit school can scarcely be doubted by anybody. 

As regards the answers attributed to the boys, I 
admit that, while most of them are given in the very 
words which I have listened to from boys, some are the 
condensed expression of answers and correctioixa -^^ 
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answers by numerous classes of boys at different times 
to similar questions. 

Few readers, I have thought, could care for a more 
elaborate or detailed exposition of the methods and 
of the intermediate steps whereby boys have been led 
on to form their judgments ; although they might be 
interested to obtain a glimpse of the methods by which 
boys may be brought to study and master subjects, the 
understanding of which must materially influence their 
future conduct. 

I have done my best to give some notion of a kind of 
instruction and of a method of conducting it, which I 
think ought to find favour with all teachers. If I do 
not overrate the importance of the work of inducing and 
accustoming boys to examine and discuss the principles 
by which their own conduct ought to be guided, my 
want of skill in drawing attention to it will be readily 
excused. As an additional claim to indulgent con- 
sideration, I may mention that courses of instruction, 
similar in many respects to what I have endeavoured to 
describe, have been in operation for more than ten 
years, and during the latter portion of that period in a 
large number of schools. 

W. E. 
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P, You may be reckoned among tlie fortunate boys of this 
world ; and I will tell you why I say so. Your appearance 
beapeaks that you are taken care of at home. Unhappily, 
there are many children of your age who are ill provided 
with the food, clothing and shelter essential to a healthy and 
cheerful existence. Your coming here bespeaks, that the 
elders under whom you are placed have obtained your 
"confidence. It is sad to think how many children there are 
who have neither confidence in their elders nor capacity to 
guide themselves. 

How happens it that you are thus fortunate among children ? 
You have parents who love you, and who are able to provide 
you with suitable food, warmth, and protection. This, as 
you know, is not the case with all children. Some are 
orphans, some neglected and abandoned by their parents. 
While there are others, whose parents plead inability to 
supply their children's wants. 

n' 1 
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Yowt parents bare been thmking, £rom the TGry day of 
joar birthy and perbaps kogbefece, of wbak tbej ought to do 
for jour goody besides suj^plyiog your dailj wants, and snr- 
loonding joa iritb prote^kMU Tbej bare been ccmtinaally 
tnnung thk or&t in their Ihoc^gbla: — In a few jcaia ofor chil- 
dren win bare to proride for themsehres. We shall be taken 
awaj from them, or, if our Hres be presenred, the feebleness 
of adrancing jears woald*make it dangerous for theni| 
and di^raceful to ns both, if thej should be driyen to rely 
upon us. 

There are parents who gire little heed to ^ future which 
awaits their children. They wish them well, but scarcely 
seem to feel that the welfare of the man must partly, at least, 
be proTided for him by those who guide his childhood. No 
surprise can be felt, if many of the children of such parents 
grow up into men ahnost unconscious how much of their 
future happiness depends upon their own conduct, even from 
their very childhood. 

Your parents, in the exercise of their care in your behalf, 
have sent you to this school. I need say nothing more of 
what has been done for you here, except that you hare been 
raised to this state of thoughtfulness: *< In a few years our 
school-days will be over ; we shall enter upon the business of 
life, some assisted by parents, others, perhaps, without such 
assistance. We are conscious of what we owe to the masters 
who have been teaching us, for the instruction which we have 
receiyed from them, for the sense of the ampler instruction 
still needful for us, and for the inclination to seek it, and for 
the capacity to appreciate and use all facilities accessible to us 
for the purpose." 

While you are in these dispositions, preparing to guide 
yourselves, and acknowlodging how much is yet wanting in 
you fbr safe self-guidance, and ready to catch at any new 
opportunity of supplying that want, your master meets with 
me. He thinks that he can turn me to account for your 
advantage. He knows that I am not a teacher) but that I 
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have given considerable attention to matters with which it 
deeply concerns you to become acquainted. He accepts my 
services for you as he would those of the slater or glazier for 
the premises in which you meet, or as your parents would 
those of the tradespeople, to feed and clothe you. He expects 
that a weekly conversation with me will assist you to put 
together all tiiat knowledge which you have gained from him 
and others, so as to make it what it ought to be— the best 
possible guide to conduct; will animate you with increased 
eagerness to acquire that further knowledge in which, at your 
age, you must be deficient ; and will inspire you, if possible, 
with a stronger determination to act up to those principles of 
conduct which are certified by your own intelligence to be 
the true, the good, the religious. 

He sends forth an invitation to the elder boys of his school 
to attend the conversations which he proposes to arrange. He 
is making an experiment ; he explains, as well as he can, why 
he asks you to add to your school-hours or to subtract from 
the hours allotted to play or recreation. He expects that 
about fifty or sixty will accept his invitation. He underrates 
the impression which his own teaching has made, and the 
confidence with which his kind and unremitting attentions 
have inspired you. All the elder boys, with the exception of 
those whose distant homes prevent a protracted stay here, 
120 in number, assemble with cheerful faces, upon which is 
stamped the expression of a desire to learn and improve. 

Am I wrong, then, in calling you fortunate boys ? Am I 
not warranted also in assuming that you feel grateful to the 
parents and teachers who, besides supplying your physical 
wants, have brought you into that happy state of mind which 
urges you to seize every opportunity for improving your 
capacity of self-guidance, and to take a pleasure in exertion, 
the fruits of which are not to be gathered for months, or 
perhaps for years to come ? 

In engaging you in a systematic inquiry into what you 
ought to do and what you ought to avoid doing, as men and 

1—2 



magtcrs of your own actione, I must* appriae you that I am 
not unmmdiuL of yottr being already possessed of mtacli know- 
ledge bearing upon the mquiry. Some of this, as beyond 
^1 qnefetioiij we shall build npon; but it is not unlikely to 
be mixed witli errors and misconceptiona whicbj so Jong as 
they are mistaken for real knowledge, will perplex rather 
tlian assist you m your endeavours at good self-guidance. 
Some we shall eifE, AH tLat will abide with us as knowledge, 
afkr this procesSj will be the more reliable and the more 12 sable 
in guiding conduct, since it will be separated from what had 
erroneotisly been accepted as knowledge under deceitful ap- 
pearances. It may be likened unto wheat, which is better 
prepared for the mill by being detached from the chaff with 
which it bad been united, or unto certain other material for 
food which requires to go through some cuhnary process in 
order that matter worse than innutritions, positiyely poisonousj 
may be separated from it* 

It is desirable also that you should bo put at your case 
on another point. You already haye strong feelings and con- 
Tictions upon the distinctions between good and bad, right 
and wrong conduct. The going over again with me some 
of the grounds on which these distinctions rest, will be to 
confirm, not to shake them. The instances of disagreement 
among the better informed portion of mankind upon what 
constitutes good or bad conduct are few compared with those 
of agreement. They are fewer now than they were formerly 
«^are daily becoming fewer as men advance in knowledge 
and in the capacity to tiae it. But there are stUi varieties of 
convictions among us, and the going over the grounds which 
ought to flatisfy your judgments upon conduct in general, 
will help you to decide upon the relative merits of past 
and present conductj and to form useful and wise resolutions 
in regard to your own future conduct. Merely to mark the 
change which has come over mankind in their notions of 
conduct, it will suffice to mention that within a few hundred 
^e^a the extracting " 'sions of guilt by torturej the 
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infliction of mutilation and death for expression of opinions, 
or even for being suspected of holding them, and the captur- 
ing of negroes and keeping them in slavery, instead of being 
shrunk from with horror as they now are, were held up as 
acts not only justifiable, but deserving of praise and encourage- 
ment. 

You may safely enter upon your present inquiry with this 
pleasing assurance — ^that much has been done by those who 
have preceded you to make this world comfortable for your 
reception ; although there is yet scope for doing more, and great 
need of your co-operation. Much has been well done. Much 
is being well done, with some things not so well done aa 
existing knowledge shows that they might be. Cautious and 
yet vigorous investigations, besides, are proceeding to ascer- 
tain whether additional knowledge may not introduce us to 
better modes of doing things than have yet been thought of. 
Investigations prosecuted in this spirit have, in modern times, 
placed at man's service, mechanical, chemical, electric, and 
magnetic agencies, with the results of which you have been 
femiliar from the first dawn of your intelligence, in our gas 
and water supplies, our immense stores of necessaries and 
comforts, and our« safe and rapid means of locomotion and 
communication. 

One of the happy conditions in which you are placed, 
compared with boys of former days, is, that your teachers, 
having risen superior to the prejudices and narrow views 
which crippled the exertions of their predecessors, hold you 
to be capable of taking part in an investigation like this to 
which you have been invited. Another is, that the investiga- 
tions of those who have gone before us make certain that, 
while all possible modes of conduct aye to be submitted to you 
for the severest scrutiny, it is known beforehand what the 
results must be: — increased reverence and attachment for 
most of those rules of conduct already held dear by you, and 
an earnest desire to remove firom them any tarnish or blemish 
that might attach to them from your own misconceptions, to 
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improve upon them by the aid of any further knowledge yet 
in reierve for us, and above all, to impart a religious ohai^to- 
ter to all your knowledge by the conscientiousness with which 
you will feel bound to apply it in the performance of your 
duties. 

As a preparation for our inquiry into what you will have 
to do one of these days for yourselves, it will be well to oon- 
sider some of the things which your parents have done for 
you, and the nature of our being, so far as is necessary to 
your understanding how dependent children are upon this 
parental care. We may enumerate four things, without 
which life would soon cease — air, warmth, food, and rest 
Without air we should perish in a few minutes, without 
warmth in a few hours, without food in a few days, and with- 
out rest in a few weeks. Short of the actual absence of these 
essentials of life, the insufficient supply which only admits of 
a feeble and suffering existence is perhaps worse than entirQ 
privation and death. Conscious of your own vigorous health 
and capability of enjoyment, you must also be conscious how 
much you are indebted to your parents for these blessings. 
Many of you, besides, have been witnesses of the care be- 
stowed upon your younger brothers and sisters. Among the 
subjects that we shall have to inquire into together will be— 
How your parents have been, and are able to provide all 
these requisites— how you will be able, when the day comes, 
to provide for yourselves — and how mankind in general con- 
trive to obtain participation in these requisites of a healthy 
and happy existence. 

As far as you can judge, does there appear to be air 
sufficient to support any amount of animal life, for which it 
may be required ? 

J3oy$, More than sufficient. 

P. There being so great an abundance of air, how happens 
it that we are perpetually hearing of disease, and even of 
death, brought on by want of fresh air ? 

jU, Because people live in apartments into which fresh air 
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18 not admitted as fast as the vital portions of it are con- 
sumed. 

P. Why do people live in this way ? 

B, Partly, because they are uninformed concerning the 
functions of their lungs and the composition of the air ; partly— 
and especially at night, and in the winter — 'because they wish 
to keep out Uie cold; and partly, because too many people live 
crowded together in the only apartments accessible to them. 

P. How can disease and early death from these causes be 
guarded against ? 

B. By enlightening those who suffer through their ignor- 
ance, and helping to a better supply of fuel and shelter those 
who suffer from inability to procure the kind of lodging 
necessary for preserving warmth and health. 

P. We will examine by and by what means are within 
reach for enlightening the victims of ignorance. The latter 
part of your answer almost implies that there is not sufficient 
house accommodation for all ; and this really appears to be 
the case from reports by competent people, who have made 
ill-ventilated and over-crowded dwellings the subject of special 
inquiry. Let us look into this. Why do people require 
bouses or lodgings ? 

J5. Principally, in this climate, to preserve them from wet 
and cold, or to keep them dry and warm; and they want 
clothes for the same reason. 

P. What are our sources of warmth, independent of the 
sun, which, according to you, in our climate, does not supply 
us with enough to sustain a healthy existence ? 

B. Vital action, which develops animal heat, and combus- 
tion of friel, which develops chemical heat 

P. What purposes, then, are served by houses and clothes ? 

B. Among others, they prevent the damp and cold air from 
carrying off the animal heat ^ter than it can be generated 
without detriment to health, and the heat from combustion of 
friel brought to assist the animal heat. 

P. The miserable crowded dwellings, many devoid of 
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furniture, and ill supplied with fuel, and the ragged and 
squalid appearance of large masses of our fellow-creatures, 
force us to acknowledge, that houses, clothes and fuel adequate 
to keep up the warmth needful for all do not exist. And 
the effort to make them serve as far as possible leads to the 
exclusion of a healthy supply of fresh air — ^which is obtain- 
able in unlimited quantities — ^and to the breathing of poison- 
ous gases and exhalations, as less unendurable, because less 
perceptible, causes of suffering than the exhaustion and acute 
pain from loss of heat. 

What account are you prepared to give of the next indis- 
pensable of existence — food ? 

B, It is impossible not to believe, from what we see and 
hear on all sides, that large numbers are ill supplied with 
that also. 

P. Does this sad state of things arise from there not 
being food enough for all, or from the store of food being 
ill distributed, although sufficient ? You hesitate to answer. 
I am not surprised, for the question is to this day puzzling 
people who are supposed to be better qualified to answer 
than you feel yourselves to be. But I promise, if you 
persevere in this inquiry, that you shall end by being able 
to answer, and by feeling assured, from the reasons at your 
command, that the answers may be relied upon. You can, 
however, answer this question now : Is food always uniformly 
abundant or scarce ? 

B. No. 

P. In our seasons of abundance, are there any destitute 
people among us ? 

B, Yes, for we see beggars and ill-fed people about the 
streets and roads ; and know, besides, that many are fed 
through our poor-laws and charitable people in all seasons. 

P. Are the destitute who are thus fed likely to be better or 
worse fed in seasons of scarcity ? 

B, Most probably worse. Better must be all but im- 
possihle. 
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P. How do people who are not of the pauper and destitate 
class fare in both seasons? 

B. In abundant seasons, they consume, without stint, all 
the food that is desirable for keeping them in hc^th and 
comfort. In «easons of slight scarcity, they consume some- 
what less, having regard, as much as possible, not to endanger 
health. In seasons of great scarcity, many will endure priva- 
tion, which, if protracted, would inevitably be followed by 
deterioration of health. 

P. You think, then, that many people, not considered to 
belong to the pauper and destitute class, are obliged to submit, 
during seasons of scarcity, to a shortness of allowance, which, 
if continued permanently, would damage their health, and 
embitter their Uves? 

B. We do. 

P. Might not suflPering from great scarcity be averted by 
saving somewhat more in seasons of abundance ? 

B. We do not know, as regards the principal necessaries of 
life, that people consume more than is desirable for the sus- 
tenance of healthy and vigorous constitutions. If, in order to 
have more in seasons of scarcity, they were to fix their con- 
sumption at a lower rate than this, it is doubtful whether 
suffering would thereby be diminished. 

P. Can you think of any means by which more food 
might be consumed in seasons of scarcity, without imduly 
stinting consumption in seasons of abundance ? 

B, This, of course, could only be effected by the production 
of larger quantities of food. 

P. How shall we sum up the results of this inquiry into 
the supply of food as compared with the requirements of the 
whole people ? 

B, That in seasons of scarcity, most people, certainly, have 
not as much food as it would be good for them to consume ; 
and that even in seasons of abundance there is reason to 
fear that very many suffer j&om short allowance. 

P. You do not speak so confidently of a wide-spread 
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siifferiog from want of food, fis you did of imfferiog from 
want of shelter, clotliing, and fuel ?j 

B, The want of the latter is too glaring to be passed over. 
The want of food is so far hidden by the decent pride of those 
who suffer, by the contributions of the charitable, and by . 
the assistance &om the poor-laws, as to be unseen by many, 
especially by those who keep out of the way of looking upon 
misery, not from any indisposition to relieve it, but from a 
hopelessness of the possibility of preventing it. 

P, Next let me ask, are there any people who suffer from 
want of rest? and who are they? 

B, The sick and the wounded frequently suffer in this way, 

P. But as people must die if deprived of rest altogether, 
may they not become sick if privation of rest be carried 
beyond a certain length ? 

B. Certainly. 

P. I would call your attention, then, to the case of those 
who are made sick by want of rest, rather than of those who 
endure additional suffering from that want* Do any really 
suffer from want of rest besides the sick and wounded ? and 
do these suffer more than is unavoidable from their sickness 
and wounds ? I will put some other questions, the considera- 
tion of which will help you to find a satisfactory answer. 
When mothers and nurses wish to procure sleep for their 
children and patients, how do they set about it? 

B, They try to place them at their ease, where they will 
be imdisturbed. 

P. When men are required to work at night| what is done 
for them ? 

B, It is contrived, i£ possible, to leave them undisturbed 
for a portion of the day sufficient to give them the rest and 
sleep which they require. 

P. What precautions are taken to enable all people to rest 
undisturbed as long as is good for them ? 

B, A police force, and the army and navy, act as such 
precautions. 
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P. How do soldiers and sailors on service obtain their rest, 
safe from disturbance ? 

B. Sentinels and outposts, and a watch on the look out, 
are securities against surprise and danger during the hours of 
sleep. 

P. Seeing all these precautions for obtaining freedom from 
disturbance during the time needftil for rest, ar^ there any 
people who suffer from the want of it ? 

B. Where families are huddled together in one room, which 
serves for kitchen, parlour, and bedroom, for young and old, 
sick and healthy, dead and living, undisturbed rest seems 
impossible; and sad to say, we know that there are many 
families no better lodged. 

P. What may we say of the probable state of health of 
people whose oiUy rest is to be got as it can in such lodgings ? 

B, A satisfactory state is impossible ; recovery from sick- 
ness difficult. 

P, Going back to those four essentials of healthy and 
cheerfril existence-^air, warmth, food, and rest — ^you said that 
the first was to be had in unlimited quantities, and yet that 
many people suffer from the want of it. How is that ? 

B. Because they are not so supplied with shelter as to be 
able to obtain the warmth which they require without sub- 
mitting to the want of a part of the air needful for health, 

P. But even with this sacrifice of air, you said they do not 
procure warmth enough. How is that ? 

B, Because shelter, even of the inferior kind mentioned, 
is deficient, and fuel and clothes also. 

P. And how do you accoimt for the want of rest, from 
which so many suffer ? 

B. Inadequate shelter prevents adequate precautions against 
disturbance, and causes sickness which drives rest away, and 
distresses the healthy, if it be possible to be healthy in such 
lodging. 

P. Coupling what you tell me with the want of food, may 
we say that much of the suffering which we observe around 
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OS is traceable to Ae/^aeacj of food, clothing, faeli and 
shelter? 

J?. We may. 

P. If any man coxdd show how this deficiency may be 
guarded against or diminished, and neglected to do so, what 
should you think of him ? 

B. We should not call him a good man. 

P. What would you say of a man who, seeing a number of 
his fellow-creatures likely to perish, or to sufier greatly irom 
want, would not be at the pains to point out to them where 
or how they might obtain food and shelter ? 

B. We should call him a very bad man, almost a mur- 
derer. 

P. We have yet to learn whether it be posable to guard 
against the deficiency of which we haye been speaking — a 
deficiency, it must be remembered, that brings ¥rith it sick- 
ness, suffering, premature death, and mourning, and makes 
widows and orphans. Do you feel that you are not prepared 
to say whether it be possible? On a matter of so great 
importance, how would you judge a man, who, because, like 
you, he did not know it to be possible, pronounced it to be 
impossible ? 

B. A thoughtless man alone would call anything impos- 
sible, merely because it was not possible to him ; and only a 
very unfeeling man would jump to a conclusion, which, if 
wrong, condemns many of his fellow-creatures to a life of 
suffering. 

P. As you are among those who cannot answer this 
question, which, at your age, is not to be wondered at, what 
is your wish in regard to it ? 

B, We should be glad to learn whether it be possible to 
remove or diminish the deficiency of food, clothing, fuel, and 
shelter, from which so many suffer. 

P. Do you expect to derive any benefit from such in- 
formation ? 

B. We may avoid suffering ourselves, if we only learn 
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what kind of conduct is likely to obtain for men in general 
adequate supplies of these necessaries, and ivhat kind of 
conduct is almost sure to leave them in want ; and besides, it 
may enable us to help others, which we could not do if un- 
informed. 

P. This brings us back to one of the thoughts with which 
we started. You are really wishing to learn how to distin- 
guish between good and bad conduct. But we may, with 
advantage, narrow our inquiry, in the first instance, to con- 
duct bearing upon the supplies of food, clothing, fuel, and 
shelter, or of the necessaries and comforts of life. You will 
judge for yourselves how far conduct seen to be good or right 
as conducing to an abundant supply of the necessaries and 
comforts of life, and to the wise use of them, will also be good 
or right in many other respects. 

To guard against mistakes, and to escape being hurried 
into admissions that will have to be retracted as untenable, 
let me ascertain the state of your belief and knowledge in 
regard to the present and past condition of the world into 
which you have been bom. Do you know about the number 
of people now living in Great Britain ? 

B. About twenty millions. 

P. And how many is it reckoned were living at the be- 
ginning of this century ? 

B. About ten millions. 

P. And two hundred years ago ? 

B. About ^ve millions. 

P. And in the reign of William the Conqueror ? 

B. About two miDion^. 

P. The consideration of these numbers may give rise to 
some curious and also useful reflections. What was there to 
hinder twenty millions living in Great Britain at each of those 
previous periods as comfortably as that number is living now ? 

B. People were not so clever, not so civilized ; they could 
not produce so much. 

P. These answers may all be correct; but I will not accept 
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them at present, because there are people who dispute them ; 
and I want you to give me an answer which is l)eyond the 
reach of dispute. Cannot you favour me with anotiier ? It 
is out of our power to make experiments like those made by 
chemists in their laboratories, and by mechanics in their 
workrooms, but we can suppose them to be made, and then 
ask ourselves what would happen. For example, suppose 
that during the reign of William the Conqueror, one of those' 
mighty magicians of whom we read in fable had suddenly, by 
a wave of his wand, turned two into twenty millions, leaving 
everything else unaltered; what would have been the con- 
sequence ? 

B, The larger part of the additional eighteen millions would 
have perished in a few weeks, and the whole shortly after* 
wards. 

P. How so? 

B, By your supposition, there would not have been house- 
room, nor clothing, nor fuel, nor food enough for them. 
Indeed, if the eighteen millions of new people are to be taken 
as similar in habits and conduct to the other two, the destruc- 
tion and waste incident to the struggles of twenty to get 
hold of the necessaries and comforts of life not* more than 
sufficient for the supply of two might end in this : that the 
addition of eighteen millions would occasion a reduction of the 
nimiber below the two millions previously in existence. 

P. And if the magician had turned the five into twenty in 
the reign of Charles the First, or the ten into twenty in the 
reign of George the Third, would the same consequences have 
followed ? 

B. Similar, but not the same. The suffering from the 
diabolical conduct of the magician in these later periods would 
have been less intense, as the struggle of twenty to subsist 
upon supplies sufficient for five or for ten would be less severe 
than that of twenty to subsist out of supplies sufficient only 
for two. Besides, at these later periods, there had been a 
marked improvement in habits and conduct, bo that the 
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struggle for exislence migbt hard been accompanied with 
less brutalityi and oonseqUently with less destruction and 
Waste. 

P. Knowing, as we do, that twenty millions of people now 
live in Great Britain, what are the reasons that the same 
number could not have lived eight hundred, two hundred, or 
dxty years ago ? 

B. Because there was not a supply of the necessaries and 
C(»nfbrt8 of life sufficient to maintain that number. 

P. Are there no other reasons ? 

B. There may be others unknown to us. The large sup- 
plies of necessaries and comforts which enable twenty millions 
to live as we see them, must be the effects of causes known 
probably to wiser people; and we think we could guess at 
some of these causes, although we are not prepared to state 
what they are with confidence. 

P. This cautiousness on your part leads t6 the hope that, 
if you do not make rapid progress in your inquiry, you will 
at least avoid M;e steps. Have you all overlooked that the 
additional nxmiber might have done something to obtain the 
additional supplies required ? 

B. We think not ; because it was one of your conditions 
that additional supplies were not to accompany, even if they 
might follow, the new-comers. They, accordingly, would have 
brought with them no present supplies to subsist upon till 
they could hope to get the supplies for fliture and continued 
existence. 

P. Why do you put so much emphasis upon future sup- 
plies, as if these must necessarily be unobtainable till after a 
long interval of time ? 

B. Because we know that supplies of houses, furniture, 
ftiel, clothing, cattle, and com could not be increased ten, 
three, or even two fold, till after many years — certainly not 
in a few days. 

P. I cannot gainsay your reasons. It appears that nothing 
fehort of the magician's improvising an additional supply of 
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necessaries and comforts proportioned to the additional number 
of people would have enabled the additional number to sub- 
sist. Thus far you seem safe : twenty millions of people, as 
they live now in Great Britain, could not have lived at the 
previous times mentioned because there was not a supply of 
the necessaries and comforts of life suf&cient to sustain that 
number. But why was there not a larger supply ? As you 
hesitate, I will not part with our magician just yet. I wiU 
suppose him to have increased the supply of necessaries and 
comforts tenfold, as well as the number of the people, in the 
time of William the Conqueror. Would there then have been 
all those terrible consequences which you saw must result 
from an increase of people without a corresponding increase 
of the means of subsistence ? 

B. No. 

P. Are you bfearing in mind what is being done, day after 
day, with the necessaries and comforts of life which people 
have at their disposal ? 

B. People are consuming them. 

P. But if this consumption go on uninterruptedly, will not 
a time come when the supplies will be exhausted ? 

B, They must, of course, be replaced as fast as they are 
consumed. 

P. By whom? 

B. By the people. 

P. Would all kinds of people be equally able to replace 
supplies as fast as they consumed them ? 

P. No. 

P. Do you think that the twenty millions of people, such 
as they now are, and of which we form a part, are able to 
replace the supplies which they consume ? 

P. As many of those who consume have actually produced 
more than what they are consuming, as our supplies are 
generally considered to have been steadily on the increase of 
late, and as the changes through deaths and births are not 
supposed to introduce less capable people, we may fairly con- 
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elude tliat our present consumers are quite competent to 
replace what they consume. 

P. Would you have as much confidence in the capabilities 
of the eighteen million products of the magician's wand ? 

B, Certainly not ; or rather, granting them to be the kind 
of people who lived in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
we should be confident of their inability to replace the sup- 
plies bestowed upon them by the magician as fast as they 
were consumed. 

P. We seem to be falling back upon the consideration of 
the character and conduct of men. Let us be quite sure that 
we imderstand one another. Tell me again, what was there 
to prevent the existence of as large a number of people in 
Great Britain at former epochs as exist now ? 

B. The want of a supply of the necessaries and comforts of 
life sufficient to maintain them. 

P. What was there to prevent the procuring that supply ? 

B. The want of capacity to procure it. 

P. And what do you mean by capacity ? 

B. The character and attainments requisite for the purpose. 

P. According to that, if supplies as large as those which 
we now possess had been bestowed upon people such as they 
were in former times, would larger numbers, nevertheless, 
have been imable to maintain themselves ? 

B. They would have been unable to do so permanently, 
because they would not have had the capacity to replace those 
larger supplies as fast as they consumed them. 

P. Our knowledge of our own state of society forces us 
to confess, greatly as we have advanced in many respects, 
that large numbers ai-e still living in that deplorable state 
which is the inevitable consequence of insufficient supplies. 
What do you attribute this to ? 

B. We cannot help suspecting that it may be attributed 
to want of capacity either in some, or in all, of the inhabitants, 
or in the injudicious use and application o^ \5[\^ sw^^"^^^ ^ 
their command But we shall be glad to inqvure ^ii^\^^^tL, 
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P. Young as you are, you have ali^y observed two 
classes of people in the world — ^the weJl-provided and the ill- 
provided — ^the comparatively comfortable and happy, and tihe 
Bufibring and miserable. You can easily tell me in which of 
these two classes you will like to find yourselves as men? 

B, In the well-provided — the comfortable and happy class. 

I\ I hope that one result of our conversations will be to 
help you to learn how to get into that class; how to keep out 
of misery. Thanks to your parents, you have been tolenb^ 
well protected from misery so far. Protected from misery 
yourselves, you have picked up some notions how you onght 
to feel and behave towards the miserable. And the aight of 
misery in its many forms awakens, as you have experieaced| 
according to circumstances, feelings of pain and pity, accom- 
panied with a desire to administer comfort and relief. We 
shall have to talk over these after we have discusMd lome 
other matters together. Meanwhile, you can tell me bow you 
think our suffering fellow-creatures ought to be thought of 
and treated by those who are fortimate enough to be above 
want? 

B. They ought to be pitied, and, if possible, cam&rted and 
relieved. 

P. You do not think it so easy to comfort and relieve, as 
it is to pity the suffering ? 

B, If it be true that there are not dwellings and fkmiture, 
clothing and food, in the world sufficient adequately to supply 
the wants of all, we do not see how the charitaUy-disposed 
can comfort and relieve all the miserable. 

r. Docs it appear, then, that feelings of charity, to be 
followed by works of charity, require to be supported by the 
possession of such a supply of the necessaries and comforts of 
life as that some portion of them may be spared, without 
infringing upon the means for performing nearer and more 
important duties, in order to soften the sufferings of the 
miscral^le? 

B. It does. There must be food to spare for the hungry, 
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shelter for the houseless, clothes for the naked, hospital-room 
for the sick, and schoolroom for the neglected children. 

P. And if there be not enough of all these, what ought we 
to think of the men who waste any of the insufficient quantity ? 

B, That they are more than wasteful — ^that they are unfeel- 
ing and uncharitable. 

P. And what ought we to think of iiie men who, haying 
the capacity to produce more, n^lect to use it ? 

B. That they are more than neglectful — ^that they are 
unfeeling and uncharitable besides. 

P. And what ought we to say to boys who, knowing that 
they are about to enter a world where the supply of neces- 
saries and comforts is inadequate for the wants of all, are not 
anxious to acquire the capacity of maintaining themselves— of 
escaping from the degradation of being permitted to encroach 
upon a supply already too small for the wants 'of all ? 

B. They ought to be admonished of the folly and wicked- 
ness of their conduct, and every effort should be made to 
awaken them to a sense of the misery that must follow upon 
such conduct. 

P, What should we say to boys disposed to limit their 
efforts to acquiring a capacity of providing for themselves, 
heedless of that higher capacity which they might attain to 
of assisting others? 

B. They would be affording signs of an ignoble disposition 
-—of a want of inclination to be helpful of others. 

P. As ignoble as the disposition of those boys who are not 
anxious to escape being a burden upon others ? 

B. Not so ignoble as that, but very ignoble nevertheless. 

P. Are any epithets specially applied to those persons who 
are reputed to be desirous of helping others ? 

B. They are called kind, charitable, benevolent. 

P. And to those who are indifferent about helping others ? 

B. They are called unkind, imcharitable, hard-hearted. 

P. What must benevolent persons possess besides their 
land ftelings^ in order to be beneficent, t. e. ^oers of good ? 

2- 
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occasion to consider, among the means which have made us 
what we are as a people, and which are to make us as much 
better as we feel we might be, the growing practice of gather- 
ing boys together, to be taught by men who have mastered 
the knowledge which all future men ought to possess, and 
the m'ore general establishment in our times of schools, or of 
buildings in which children assemble, to receive education 
from masters, who have been trained to the art of awakening 
their curiosity, stimulating their industry, and acquiring their 
confidence and affection. These partly explain to us why 
our capacity of procuring supplies is greater than that of our 
forefathers; and in what direction we ought to look for the 
greater capacity still needful. 

B. Will you permit us to ask a question? Do you not 
think that the work of banishing want, and suffering on 
account of want, from the world, must be very difficult, if not 
impossible ? 

P. Very difficult it certainly must be. It may be impos- 
sible. But I think I can see the way very clearly to a great 
diminution of the suffering from want, and can help you- to 
see it also. You must first acquire much more knowledge, 
in order to be able to take part in the work, and you have 
abundance of time before you; and you will bear in mind 
that many things are known and may be learned now, which, 
not many years ago, were thought to be beyond the reach of 
man^s intelligence. For himdreds ahd hundreds of years, the 
bciys, who, in succession, looked up to the starry firmament, 
wondered at the glittering specks in the sky, and admired the 
superior size, growth, decline, and temporary disappearance 
of the moon, went down to their graves impressed with the 
same notions in regard to them; having been disturbed during 
their lives by unlooked-for eclipses, and the alarming advent 
of a comet, with its fiery tail, and amusing themselves, in 
their imaginations, with the manufacture of collections of stars 
into beasts, fishes, men and women, implements and mathe- 
matical figures, under the name of constellations, and believ- 
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ing strange tales of tbe adyentureB of the snn, moony i 
planets as they wandered among these oonstellations. You 
destined to know as men, that these bright little specks 
onormous suns, and their distance from us so enormous, i 
although we may lie 190 millions of miles nearer to m 
of tlicm at one time than at another, there is no apprecu 
diifcrencc in their apparent size; that so far from the ston 
stars moving as they appear to do, their apparent motioi 
caused by the rotation of the earth on its axis; and that 
earth, steady and motionless as it feels to us, besides bdng i 
])eri)0.tual and rapid whirl, floats through space at the : 
of more than 60,000 miles per hour; that the wonders of 
heavens visible to the naked eye are nothing compared to 
greater wonders discernible through the telescope; that edi] 
and tlio reappearance of comets can be foretold with precis 
and the course of our ships guided by the appearance of 
heavenly bodies, some only distinguishable through a t 
scope, it being described beforehand what those appearai 
will be at difTorcnt spots on the earth's surface. Some of 
will, perhaps, actually take part in the calculations on wl 
astronomical predictions are based, and by which they 
verified. Seeing, then, what can be accomplished, in r^ 
to things far distant from this earth, have you not reaso] 
fi^el encouraged in the hopes of what the teaching of oth 
In aid of your own efforts to learn, will achieve for yot 
regard to matters that approach and concern you most neaz 

A thought suggests itself to mo here on which I 
foimd a question. K you boys were to become profo 
astronomers, most accurate calculators, and most expert 
interpreting the phenomena brought to your knowledge 
the instruments which you use, would your attainment! 
these respcts bring about any changes in the movement 
the heavenly bodies? 

Jl No. 

i*. Might your attainments give a different directior 
your conduct ? 
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B. They most probably would. Much of the work now 
being done in the world is done differently from the work of 
former days, in consequence of the advances that have been 
made in knowledge. 

P. It appears, then, that a knowledge of matters far re- 
moved from man's control may greatly affect his happiness 
by inducing him to shape his conduct differently, so as to 
adapt himself better than he did before his increase of know- 
ledge to the world in which he is placed. If you were to 
become profoimdly versed in the distinctions between good 
and bad, right and wrong, wise and foolish conduct, would 
that make any difference in your own conduct, and perhaps in 
that of others over whom you may exercise an influence ? 

B. It would, if we should not turn out to be very bad 
men. 

P. If part of the knowledge of which you were to become 
possessed was not only how to distinguish between good and 
bad conduct, but how you may bring yourselves to love, to 
venerate, to seek and to obtain the kind of disposition which 
leads to good conduct, and to dislike, to loathe, to avoid, and 
to escape the kind of disposition which leads to bad conduct, 
would that knowledge produce any effect upon you ? 

B, It would help us still more to make good men of our- 
selves, and to do our duty by others. 

P. Which science, may I conclude, is in your estimation 
the more important for you to master — ^the science of astronomy, 
which deals with the movements of the heavenly bodies, or 
the science of conduct, which, besides dealing with the move- 
ments, that is, with the dispositions and actions of men, indi- 
vidually and collectively, explains how you may assist in 
moulding your own characters ? 

B. We can give but one answer. The science of conduct 
must be the more important. It would be disgraceful in us 
to omit any opportunity that was presented to us for acquiring 
A knowledge of it. 

P. If it be put to us which of two sciences we would elect 
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to leazn, the opportunitj of Ifiaming both not being giyen to 
us, there can be no hesitation in electing, as jou have done, 
the more important. The capacity to distingoish between 
good and bad conduct is more than important — it is indispen- 
sable; but because precedence is giTen to acquirements which 
impart this capacity, other acquirements are not the less to 
be cherished and sought for. One can scarcely imagine how 
students of astronomy can fiul to acquire with their science 
elevation of sentiment, expansion of intellect, and a distaste 
for things mean and vicious. You will probably, in the 
course of our conversations, have occasion to admit that you 
must be resigned to remain in ignorance of many branches of 
knowledge, and to acquire no more than a smattering of others. 
It can scarcely be said that there is any kind of knowledge 
the possession of which ought to be despised; but we are 
driven to confess that it is beyond the compass of any one 
human being to make himself master of the whole. Some, 
each individual must manage to dispense with, leaving others 
to learn what he is obliged to omit; while there are other 
branches which no one can omit to learn without danger to 
his own happiness. Guided by the advice of your friends, 
you will have to decide one of these days which you must 
relinquish, in order to concentrate your powers upon others ; 
but even now, you can form some opinion which you may be 
able to leave aside without much inconvenience, and which 
must be learned, unless all thought for comfort, self-respect, 
and the good opinion of others be disregarded. Can you 
fancy yourself able to steer your course happily and respec- 
tably tiirough life with a very slight knowledge of chemistry, 
navigation, and architecture ? 

B. Yes, for others could be found to help us, as we might 
help them, when each wanted assistance. 

P. And also with a very slight knowledge of the science 
of conduct? 

B, No ; and our ignorance here would disqualify us for 
judging rightly of the assistance that might be tendered to 
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us by those who had the special knowledge which we were 
deficient in. 

P. With these thoughts and wishes on your part, I have 
no doubt that I shall be able to assist you in your efforts to 
learn how to distinguish between good and bad conduct; and 
we will begin with conduct as applied to producing, con- 
suming and using, replacing and increasing supplies of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, which, as far as we are able to 
judge, have never yet been sufficient to meet the reasonable 
wants of the whole human family. 
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P. It is a wise practice with students who wish to leam 
thoroughly any subject to which their attention is directed, 
to go over again those parts on which they fancy they have 
become informed without exactly knowing how. A know- 
ledge of the rules of right conduct is to be picked up, 
according to an opinion prevailing among many persons, as a 
matter of course, instinctively, by intercourse with the world. 
Prejudices, mistakes, false inferences from partially examined 
appearances, may be picked up in the same way. Even where 
the conclusions adopted and the opinions formed by the student 
previous to his entering upon his systematic course of instruc- 
tion, are found to be confirmed by re-examination, his time 
will not have been misapplied. But where the necessity for 
the abandonment of some of them is forced upon him, the 
re-examination is seen to be a preliminary, without which his 
further studies might be prosecuted in vain. By this process 
of re-examination, our attainments in science have been gra- 
dually separated from the various prejudices and superstitions 
which were previously accepted as truths, and with which they 
had been confounded. The circumspection desirable for 
students is sunilar to that which is enjoined upon jurymen 
by the judge. He begs them to dismiss from their minds, as 
nearly as possible, all the impressions and leanings with 
which they may have come into court, arising out of news- 
paper reports and the current chit-chat. He does not wish 
them to part with any of their intelligence and attainments, 
the whole of which he hopes to see concentrated upon the 
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evidence that will be submitted to them. The caution is 
specially needM where a lively interest and strong feelings 
have been excited by the event out of which the charge 
against the prisoner about to be tried has arisen. In like 
manner, the stronger the feelings, whether of attachment or 
aversion, with which the student may be drawn towards, or 
away from, any conclusion previous to examination, the 
stricter should be his vigilance not to allow them to interfere 
with his judgment while engaged in the process of collecting 
and weighing the proofs on which he ought exclusively to 
rely. 

My questions to you, however, will start from facts on 
which we are all agreed; about which there can be no mis- 
take. And if it appear to you that the answers to my 
questions are so self-evident, that the questions need not have 
been put, do not despise them, nevertheless. The mere pro- 
cess of collecting and arranging ydur answers may help you 
to overcome subsequent difficulties, to avoid iklling into 
mistakes, and to correct prejudices already unconsciously 
imbibed, and gaining strength by being left imdisturbed. We 
see collected around us large supplies of the necessaries and 
comforts of life. You wish to learn how they came here, how 
they are kept up, and how they may be increased. These 
inquiries will be your first steps in learning what each of you 
ought to do ; or, differently expressed, in learning to distin- 
guish between right and vnrong conduct. My questions might 
be extended over the whole of the necessaries and comforts of 
life at once, but as a preservative against going astray, I will 
apply them to particular kinds, one after another, as long as 
is necessary to make it quite plain what geheral conclusions 
may be safely formed. Among our supplies is that of bread. 
How long do you think the whole of the bread actually in 
e2dstence would suffice to satisfy the wants of all consumers ? 

B. Not more than three or four days. 

P. Will no bread be wanted at the end of these three or 
four days ? 
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B, Quite as mucli as was wanted before. 

P. Why is not a larger supply of bread provided? 

B. Because it woiUd become stale and unpalatable before 
it could be eaten. 

P. Is anything being done, and what, to provide bread in 
the place of that which is eaten and about to be eaten ? 

B, Some of the supply of flour is being made into bread. 

P. How long will our supply of flour last ? 

J5. Perhaps two or three months. 

P. Is anything being done, and what, to replace the floiur 
which is made into bread ? 

B. Some of the supply of wheat is being ground into floor. 

P. How long will our supply of wheat last ? 

B. Perhaps from six to eighteen months, according to the 
season of the year, and the yield of the last crop, when the 
estimate might be made, or stock taken. 

P. What is being done to replace the wheat while it is 
being ground ? 

B, The land is being manured, ploughed, and harrowed; 
the seed sown, and all other farm work attended to, ending in 
the autumn with reaping, carrying, and stacking thq new 
crop of wheat. 

P. How long do you suppose our supply of clothes will 
last? 

B. We cannot readily answer that question. Some people 
may have clothes enough to last them for several years. Some 
may be wanting new clothes at once. There are parts of 
peoples' clothes which last longer than others. And then 
there are ready-made clothes in the shops. 

P. This is true. But we must admit that all the clothes 
in use are being worn out or consumed, although less rapidly 
than the bread of which we were speaking. Is anything being 
done to make them last as long as they do ? 

B, Yes; they are being taken care of, and kept mended. 

P. When, however, they are worn out, will others be 
wanted ? 
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B, Of course they will, if people are not to go naked, or 
perish for want of warmth. 

P. Is anything being done to replace the clothes, when 
they will be worn out ? 

^ B, Yes ; woollen, cotton, and linen cloth, and leather, are 
being cut, shaped, and fitted. 

P. And what is being done to replace these articles ? 

B, Yarn is being woven into cloth, and hides manufactured 
into leather. 

P. And what is being done to replace the yam thus used 
up? 

jB. Wool, cotton, and flax, are being combed, carded, and 
spun. 

P. And to replace the wool, cotton, and flax? 

B. Sheep are being bred, fed and protected, and at last 
sheared; and cotton and flax sown, gathered, packed, and 
prepared for the spinners. 

P. It appears that of bread, and woollen, cotton, and linen 
clothing, and of the materials, in their various stages of pre- 
paration, from which they are made, we have large supplies : 
may these be taken as fair samples in regard to the supply of 
food and clothing in general ? 

B, Yes, unless we except the more perishable articles, 
which do not admit of being kept. 

P. Turning to fuel, how large a supply do you think we 
have of that on which we principally rely — coals ? 

B. Enough, perhaps, to last for three or four months. 

P. Is not that a small supply of an article so indispensable 
for protecting us against the cold of winter and for preparing 
the food that we require throughout the year ? 

B. It would be if coals, like the materials of food and 
doihing, were only procurable at particular seasons. 

P, Although, as you say, coals are procurable all the year 
round, are they not at a great distance from the places where 
people wish to bum them, and deep-seated in the earth ? 

B. To meet that, and to avoid the inconvenience of amass* 
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ing heaps of coals where they would be in the way of some- 
thing else, there are steam-engines, winches, railroadai tmcks, 
ships, and other contrivances for expediting continual lappKies 
of coals from the very bottom of the mines to the dwelHngs 
which they are to warm. 

P. Are not all these appliances wearing out and going to 
decay as certainly as the coals are being burnt? 

B, Quite as certainly. 

P. And what are people doing while this process of oon' 
sumption and decay is going on ? 

7i. They are blasting, picking, Ming, carrying, screening, 
feeding the engines, guiding the trains, navigating the ships, 
and, besides, repairing, reconstructing, and substituting, so as to 
maintain in all their efficiencyjthe means on which they depend 
for uninterrupted supplies of coals. 

P. How do we stand in regard to a supply of honaea and 
other buildings ? 

B. That is very large, although, as we cannot help seeing, 
not large enough for the decent and healthy acoommodatioa 
of all. Buildings will last for years and years. Many of our 
houses are more than a hundred years old, and aome of our 
churches and other public buildings more than five hundred. 

P. Do these houses and buildings last aB you say they do, 
uncared for ? 

B. No ; they require to be repaired and painted, and of 
course these things are attended to. 

1\ What else do you see going on in connection with 
buildings, besides repairing and painting ? 

B. We see houses pulled down; and we hear occasionally 
of houses falling down. 

P. What is done on these occasions ? 

B, New buildings are erected, sometimes on the same q)Ot, 
sometimes on others, if thought desirable. 

P. I will now ask you — perhaps you have already asked 
yourselves — what ought we to think of all these doings? Are 
the men engaged in them doing well or ill ? 
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B. Doing well, to be sure. 

P, Why do you say so ? 

B. Because if they were not engaged as they are, nor 
others in their place, people would soon be without fi>od, 
clothing, fuel, and shelter. 

P. Before we proceed further, I must call your attention to 
the process of naming which has been adopted by men to 
assist them in commimicating with one another, and in using 
which it will behove you on all occasions to be careful that 
the things named by you correspond exactly with the things 
for which the names are imderstood to stand by others. 
Want of care in this respect may end in your unconsoiously 
fthifling the meanings of words, misleading and misunder- 
standing others, and involving yourselves in difficulties and 
confusion. Mankind have felt a desire to refer, by the use of 
one word, to all the acts of which we have been talking and 
to others that agree with them in one respect, excluding at 
the same time all other acts which do not agree with them in 
this respect. Can you point out that one respect in which all 
these acts agree, various and remote from one another as they 
are in other respects ? 

B, They are all directed to one purpose — to the pro- 
curing and preserving supplies of the necessaries and comforts 
of life. 

P. Can you tell me the word — the verb you will call it— 
which is used to signify to bake, to grind, to plough, to weave, 
to build, <&c. &o^y to make any exertion, the object of which 
is to produce and preserve some of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, or to assist those who are producing and pre- 
serving, or to do that without which they would n,ot be able 
to apply themselves so exclusively to tiie business of pro- 
duction ? 

B. To work. 

p. What acts does this verb exclude ? 

B, Such acts as, to spin a top, to trundle a hoop, to fly a 
kite, to dange, to mn a race, to row a match, to skate^ and to 
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hunt, as generally practised in this coontry, some of which 
imply great exertion. These acts may be included under the 
general term '' to play/' in company with the acts to play at 
cricket, at bowls, at foot-ball, at chess, &c. &c. 

P. Shall you expect to find the verb " to work," so re- 
stricted in its meaning as only to include the class of acts just 
assigned to it ? 

B. We know that it is not, for we are said to work while 
engaged learning, and artists also while striving to acquire 
skill, and nurses while tending the sick. 

P. It will be convenient, then, to extend the signification of 
the verb " to work " so as to make it embrace, not only all the 
acts directed to procure and preserve the necessaries and 
comforts of life, and to serve and assist those so engaged, but 
also the acts of teaching and learning, and in general all those 
acts the purpose of which is, in conjunction with the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, to accomplish thq happiness of 
society. Accepting the term *' to work '* as meaning to make 
exertions for any of these purposes, and availing ourselves (^ 
its use, I will repeat my question : Is to work, to do good, or 
to do ill? 

B. To do good. 

P. Has any name been given to those people who are seen 
to stick to their work — ^to engage in it steadily, heartily, and 
cheerfully ? 

B. They are called industrious. 

P. Has any name been given to those who shirk work, 
and who, wldle at it, work listlessly, reluctantly, and un- 
happily ? 

B, They are called idle, lazy, indolent, slothful. 

P. Which people are most liked and respected, the indus- 
trious or the idle ? 

B. The industrious ; for they, at least, strive to replace 
what they consume. 

P. Are all people expected to work ? 

jB. Not the very young, nor the old and infirm* 
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P. Who replace the necessaries and comforts which are 
consumed by the very young, the old and infirm? 

B, The industrious. 

P. Are idle men likely to take any part in the work of 
replacing what children and aged and infirm people consume? 

B. No.' They are more likely to consume a part of what 
the industrious produce. 

P. What shall we say of those who do not strive to replace 
what they consume ? 

B. That they are bad men, nuisances, encumbrances. 

P. What shall we say of those who do no more than 
replace what they consume, not thinking to do for children 
as much as was done for themselves when children, nor 
caring to provide what they will need to consume when 
unable to produce ? 

B, They deserve to be called useless men. 

P. Why do you call an idle man a bad man ? 

B, Because one who consumes more than he produces, 
tmless he be incapacitated by accident or infirmity— one who 
does not strive to replace what he consumes^-does mischief to 
others — ^to society. 

P. " Industrious " being the opposite of " idle," shall we 
call the industnous man a good man ? 

B. A man to be good must be industrious, but we ought 
to know something more about him, before we can safely 
pronounce him to be a good man. 

P. What more should you wish to know ? 

B, Whether he is honest, truthful, sober, obliging, cha- 
ritable, religious. 

P. Do we generally call idle men, bad men ? 

B, No. It is enough to call them idle, which implies bad 
to a certain extent. Men may be worse than merely idle, and 
we reserve the epithet " bad " for them. But idle men are bad 
men, and good men are industrious men, although a bad man 
may also be industrious. 

P. You have, I dare say, met with the sentences " Industry 



ig crinmuBuiablSr^ and ^ rfflgiio—. i^ tEie mnAgr of Tiee; ' wliat 
kind of aamtf do jou call ^ JadoObcj " and ^ r<TT«Mri^»^ff * f 

B. ^Tamea of qxialifiLea. 

P. Of wiiom u *^ Indo^zj "^ wLd Is be & qnalitj 7 

1(. Of indaitriaiu men. 

P. Of whom i» "^ Idkneu "* mid. to be a qnalifej? 

/j. Of idle meiL 

P. Wlia£ Ia meant b j lajing tbab indastij k canuncnd- 
able? 

/i. TLait it la a qoalitj whieii deflerrcs to be prmised, 
cxutiTated, reelected. 

P. Wlukt u meant l^ nying that idLoieai ia the mother ef 
rice? 

i^. Vice meaoj bad Gandact, and implica a dispoBitiaiL to 
do wrong, or a Tidoos disposidoiL IdleDeM meaiMi diftafte 
for work« And af men, stricken witk that dutagle, have 
appetites, nerertheless, and cannot rcaaia mere motioiiless 
logs, they are ready prepared to qnan^ to pilfer, to aamnlt, 
to commit excesiefl, and to take i^easore in wddng to injme 
othera in some of the many ways too w^ known. A habit 
thtia formed constitutes a Ticions dLspositioB. ^ Mother " is 
here used figuratiTelyi to indicate that idianeK piodaoes 
yicionsness cf dispoation and vice. 

P. Dropping figuratire language, and cultiTating predtion, 
it will assist you in your inquiries and reflectioiia to be able 
to use skilfully the contriyance in language which presents to 
us qualities separated from the things or beings to which they 
belong. It gives us facilities for classification which we oould 
not otherwise obtain. In examining into the qualities of men, 
it is possible to classify them in many ways, for the pmi^ose 
of assisting to soundness of judgment. But in what way are 
we wishing to classify them now ? 

Ji, Into good and bad. 

1\ And that we may be quite sure of understanding one 
another, what do you mean by " good " ? 

B. That which conduces to hmnan well«being« 
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P. And by ^* bad"? 

B. Tbat wMcJi disturbs bumaa well-being, or csonducca to 
boimui atiffering* 

P. To prevent any possibility of mistake, wbat conduct do 
you call " good " aud what ** bad " ? 

B, Conduct which promotes huioau wdl-being we call 
good, that which disturbs it we call bad. 

F* What disposition do you call good or bad 1 

B. A disposition which inclines to good or bad conduct. 

P. What connection ia there between qualities and dii^o- 
fltion? 

B. Each quality is a part of die disposition of him in whom 
it m found p We should ^ay that ea<;h man^a dispositioii was 
made up of the whole of his qualities, 

P, Win you tell me now what kind of quality you consider 
industry to be, and why ? 

B. Industry is a good quaUty, by which we mean one of 
the good qualities. It assists to make up a good disposition, 
or a disposition inclining to good conduct. 

P. And idleness ? 

B, Idleness is a bad quality ^ by which we mean one of tlie 
bad qualities. It assists to make up a bad disposition ^ or a 
disposition inclining to bad conduct, 

P. Have you answered the whole of my question ? Have 
you told mc why you oall industry a good quality ? 

P, We think we have ; for when we said it inelined to 
good cundiict^ we meant, of course, that it incHned to those 
efforts which maintain and increase our supplies of tie necee- 
• saries and comforts of life. 

P. Is it likely that the capacity to take to pieces, or, as it 
i» termed, to analyze dispositions and conduct in this way, 
ftod to judge of the qttalities and acta of which they are made 
tip, will be of any use to you 7 

Bp Certainly, it will assist ns to judge what acta are good, 
«id what badj io that we may perform the first and abstain 
from the last ; and what qualitiea are good, and what bad, so 
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that we may be on the watch to cultiyate tbe £rst, and check 
any tendency to a growth of the latter in ourselyes. 

P. Will it be of any other use ? 

B. We know of no other. 

P. You have told me that you wish to do what is nght| 
and to prepare yourselves for acting up to this wish ; and that 
you are desirous of being able to distinguish between right 
and wrong. Are there any other wishes which are constantly 
influencing your conduct ? 

B. Yes. We wish to please our parents, and friends, and 
teachers, and to deserve their praise and approbation. 

P. Which of these wishes exercised the earlier influence 
over you — the wish to please your parents, or the wish to do 
what is right ? 

B* Of course the first. We wished to please them long 
before we knew or even thought about right and wrong. 

P. You drew down upon yourselves words of praise and 
smiles of approbation when you were good-tempered, tidy, 
obedient, truthful, and diligent ; words of blame, signs of dis- 
approbation and reproachful frowns, when you occasionally 
transgressed. Would it have mattered to you whether your 
parents' smiles and frowns had been dispensed by a different 
rule, or without rule at all, by caprice ? 

B. To be sure it would. We should not be so good as 
we are. 

P. You think well of yourselves ; you call yourselves good. 

B, It would have been more modest, you think, had we 
said, we should be worse than we are. But you know we 
meant that. 

P. When you came to this school did you hear the teachers 
speaking in the same tones of affection as your parents, 
particularly your mother ? 

B, No. That would have been ridiculous in them. We 
were supposed, besides, to be old enough to conduct ourselves 
properly in many respects, and to comply with the rules and 
discipline in imitation of our school-fellows. 
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P. What was there in the school that took the place of 
parental affection ? 

B, The authority and approbation of the teachers and the 
general tone and discipline of the school. 

P. If the government of the school had been different, 
discipline lax, authority exercised without rule or discretion^ 
teachers careless of obtaining attention, of creating an interest 
in their lessons, and of preserving order and propriety, how 
would it have fared with you ? 
B, We should be worse than we are. 
P. And if the school-fellows, into whose ranks you were 
admitted, had been of a different stamp, given to shirking 
their work, inattention to their teachers, disregard of im- 
provement, unpunctuality, and misuse of books and apparatus 
in the schoolroom, and to bullying and frauds in the play- 
ground, and encouraging their own kind among new-comers? 
B. That would have helped also to make us worse than 
we are. 

P. When you take your place in the world as men, will it 
matter to you by what kind of companions you are sur- 
rounded? 

JB. Certainly. ^'Evil communication corrupts good man- 
ners.'' We shall be the better for good companions, the worse 
for bad ones. 

P. Do opinions and example, as they prevail in the world, 
exercise an influence for good or for evil over others, especially 
OTer the weak, the vacillating, and the ill-instructed ? 
B, We should expect that they do. 

P. If you take pains to distinguish between right and 
wrong, to qualify yourself to explain to others how you have 
wriyed at your own convictions, to exemplify in your conduct 
the sincerity with which you hold your opinions, and to co- 
operate cordially with others who concur with you, what 
effect win that produce upon those who are inclined to &XL 
into the ways of their companions ? 
B. A good one. By so doing we shall not only benefit 
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society, but improve ourselvefl, and fhow that we are worfliy 
of the pains that were taken to put us in the right way. 

P. Leaving school and your parentis home with ^e capa- 
city to distinguish between right and wrong, and with haUtt 
and disposition formed to cling to the right and recoil from 
the wrong, how would you be prepared to meet both kindi 
of companions — ^to resist and escape contamination from the 
bad, and to derive support and improvement from the good ? 

B. It may be hoped that we shall be prepared to throw 
our influence in with the good and wise, and asdst tiiem to 
counterbalance or outweigh the bad and the prejudiced. 

P. Tour grandfathers came into a world encouraging and 
approving the slave-trade. How did they bequeathe it to yonr 
fathers? 

B, Abhorring slavery, denouncing it as criminal and iire* 
ligious. 

P. Tour fathers came into a world harsh and bloody in 
its administration of the laws, sanctioning duels, impressing 
sailors, restricting freedom of thought and expression ; and 
how have they prepared it for you? 

B. With laws milder and yet more efficient, duelling ex- 
tinct, sailors volunteering, and not compelled to serve, and 
freedom of thought and expression, with rare exceptions, 
encouraged. 

P. As you will go into a world which, although greatly 
improved by those who preceded you, nevertheless contains 
elements of evil as well as of good, what will you have to do ? 

B, To unite ourselves to the good, so as to resist and over- 
come the bad elements. 

P. Then may not your capacity to analyze conduct and 
dispositions be of some service in addition to that of helping 
you to strengthen your own dispositions, and to guide your 
own conduct, great as that service is ? 

P. We see; it will help us to distinguish between the 
wrong which is held to be right, and the right which is mis- 
taken for wrong by prejudiced people, and thus to unite our 
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influence with that of others who agree with us in still furiher 
promoting the improvement of society. 

P. You are desiious of doing some good in jrour genera* 
tion. You feel that you must know how to discriminate 
between right and wrong, and be disposed to guide your 
conduct by your knowledge, and you can appreciate the 
influence which your example, countenance, and affection may 
exercise over others. We have a great many words in our 
langfuage to express the various degrees of estimation in 
which various men and their doings are held. Does it matter 
whether these words are used judiciously or not ? 

B, Certainly; for according as that is done, prejudices will 
be combated or fostered, right conduct promoted or dis- 
couraged. 

P. I will place one of these words, " respectable," before 
you. Let as examine how we find it attached to different 
kinds of work. Can you name any kinds of work which are 
xxmsidered highly respectable ? 

B, Those of the physician, the surgeon, the lawyer, the 
engineer, and the merchant. 

P. And any that are considered scarcely respectable ? 

B. Those of the scavenger, chimney-sweeper, costermonger, 
marine-store dealer, jailer, and executioner. 

P. Between these extremes, are there many which people 
look up to with comparative respect, and others which they 
are rather inclined to look down upon ? 

B. There are. 

P. Are these judgments upon the relative respectabilities 
of different kinds of work what you are disposed to abide 
by ? You ^hesitate. You would rather know a little more 
about them. Tell me, then, would any of you boys look 
forward with pleasure to do, as men, the work of scavengers? 

B. No. 

P. Would your parents and teachers do right if they were 
to attempt to persuade you out of this reluctance to scavenger- 
work? 
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particularly in the case of the surgeon, there is the encourage- 
ment afforded by a consciousness of respectability, and a hope 
even of great reputation* 

P. You think you might be disposed to undergo the trials 
of a medical student, in the hope of rising to be an eminent 
surgeon or physician, and to look without dissatisfection upon 
the position of a sister, who, by her devotion, might ahnost 
equal a Florence Nightingale? 

B. Yes; the greatness of the object in view would ennoble 
the dirtiness, painfulness, and repulsiveness of the work. 

P» One of the causes of the great plague of London, and of 
the comparative frequency of epidemics in former times, is 
supposed to have been the accumulation of filth which was 
tolerated in the streets. Does not the prevention of plague 
and pestilence ennoble the disgusting work of removing filth? 
jB. We must say yes, it does. 

P. The different kinds of work present themselves for our 
judgment in this form. All are needed for the welfare of 
society. Some are comparatively pleasant and attractive; 
others repidsive, damaging to health, distressing, dangerous. 
Which ought to be esteemed the more honourable? Who 
ought to be the more encouraged by the approbation and 
respect of others — they who hurry to the safe and pleasant 
work, or they who dedicate themselves to the dangerous and 
disgusting? on which ought you to bestow your encourage- 
ment? 

B, In the way you put it, we seem driven to say, that 
we ought to bestow our encouragement on those who are 
willing to undertake the work from which most people seem 
to torn away. Still it appears to us that most of the repulsive 
Work Ms to the lot of low and ill-conducted people. 

P. People of indifferent character may be thrown upon 
this kmd of work, because their ignorance and vices unfit 
them for other kinds of work. It being once assumed that 
the people employed at particular works are disreputable, the 
lespectable will strive to keep away. But if we succeed, as 
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it may be hoped we dmll, some day, in bringing all children 
under the influence of good teaching and training, and thereby 
send forth men generally well-disposed, to do the world's * 
work, how are we to induce some to undertake the repulsive 
work? 

jB. By counterbalancing its disagreeables with agreeables, 
among which will be the approbation and respect of the good 
and instructed. 

P. With an improved people, might anything else be done 
to neutralize the disagreeables of repulsive work? 

B» Dirt might be met by extra cleanliness when the work 
was done, unhealthiness by sanitary precautions, and danger 
by safeguards. 

P. There was a time when work of any kind was looked 
down upon as degrading. What has brought about the change 
of opinion which has evidently come over us in these days ? 

B. A wiser appreciation of the relative claims upon our 
respect of workers and non-workers, of the diligent and the 
lackadaisical, of the courageous and the cowardly. 

P. If there be such a man in the world as one who, by the 
arrangements of society, finds himself abundantly supplied 
with the necessaries and comforts of life, independently of any 
work of his own, and he, on that account, consider himself 
absolved from all obligation to do any work, what would you 
think of him ? 

B, He would be contemptible. 

P. Why so ? 

B, Because he would be doing nothing to replace, or to 
help others to replace the fruits of labour while he was con- 
suming them; and he knows, or ought to know, that those 
fruits are already insufficient to supply the wants of all. 

P. Who would more rightly claim any outward manifesta- 
tions of your respect — a rich man like that, or the well-con- 
ducted scavenger, who steps aside to let him pass in his 
carriage ? 

B. The scavenger, to be sure. 
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P. Is there xnucli hard work to be done, besides that of the 
hands? 

B. There is that of the eyes, and of the head. 
P. You have heard the expression " horny hand of honest 
industry." May "honest," and "severe" too, be as, appo- 
sitely prefixed to industry with a soft hand ? 

B, Certainly. The optical and surgical instrument makei:, 
the chronometer-maker, and many others, work as hard as 
bricklayers and masons, but they require delicacy of touch 
which would be lost by the rough usage of their fingers; and 
their eyes are liable to be sorely strained. Lawyers, also, and 
judges, and many other professional men in large practice, go 
through more work, although they ride in their carriages, and 
exhibit no marks of labour on their hands, than most plough- 
men and artificers. 

• P. Men are not all equal in strength, in powers of endur- 
ance, in health, in sensitiveness, in quickness of ear and eye, 
or ia ability to encounter danger; may not that excuse some 
from work ? 

B. Nothing but inability can excuse anybody. Each, 
according to the measure of his strength, and to his particular 
gifts and inclinations, should apply to some work with the 
^etennination to overcome whatever reluctance he might at 
&Bt feel towards it< 

P. And ought you to try to cultivate feelings of kindness 
towards all who are at work, and conducting themselves 
reputably, and particularly towards those who are engaging 
in work for the performance of which it is most difficult to 
find candidates ? 
P. Yes ; unless we except jailers and executioners. 
P. Because their work can be dispensed with ? 
' P. We do not say Ihat. But nobody can like them. 
P. Not their wives and children ? 

B, If they are good husbands and fathers, their wives and 
dbildren will like them, of course. 
P, I am glad to think that even jailers and ex^csvxXa^oitiet^ 
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have redeeming points in your estimation. You are looking 
forward to the time when, all children having had your 
advantages, crime shall cease in the land. But till that good 
time come, how are we to do without prisons ? 

B. We cannot. 

P. Can jailers, then, be dispensed with ? 

B. No. 

P. Who benefits by their work ? 

B, Society. 

P. And you will form a portion of society, one of tihese 
days; of an improved society, it is to be hoped. If jailen 
do their duty by their wives and children, they will receive 
affection in return. But, if they do their duty by society, is 
dislike to await them from you, the latest improvements 
contributed to society ? 

B. We must draw back. Jailers, we see, ought to be 
welcomed in common with other workers, so long as their 
services are needed. 

P. And ought not executioners to be welcomed also ? 

B, We must say that we should shrink from associatiDg 
with executioners. 

P. Do you disapprove of executions, and for that zeascm 
make a distinction between jailers and executioners ? But it 
is hardly Mr to expect you to answer a question which is 
now perplexing wiser heads than yours. One of these days 
you will examine the subject attentively, and, I hope, come to 
a right decision upon it. As a part of our present inquiry, 
however, I may ask, if executions are works necessary to be 
done, ought executioners to be branded as disreputable ? 

B. We cannot say that they ought. 

P. If executions are not necessary, who is the more dis- 
reputable — the legislator who makes tiie law, the judge who 
passes sentence, the sheriff who receives the writ, or the 
executioner who &stens the noose ? 

B, Legislators, judges, and sheriffs certainly cannot attach 
disgrace to the man who obeys their orders. And if socie^ 
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stamp infamj upon liim, some portion of it ban scarcely fail 
to be reflected upon his abettors. 

P. You have often, I dare say, watched bricklayers, masons, 
and carpenters at their work. Have you ever observed any 
difference in the energy and satisfaction with which they 
appear to be doing it ? 

B. Some have evidently been more absorbed in their work, 
are more fond of it, than others. 

P. Which do you think will be more successful in re- 
placing, or in more than replacing, what they consume ? 

B. Those who take pleasure in their work. 

P. You have also observed people hanging listlessly 
about} out of work, or doing such work as they have to do 
in a careless slovenly way, soon exhausted with fatigue, and 
indulging in rest at short intervals. What do you think of 
their relative capacities of consumption and production ? 

B. They will most probably produce less than they con- 
sume. They will certainly produce less than they and those 
who depend upon them ought to have to consume in order to 
be healthy and happy. 

P. As we know that the produce of all people's labour has 
never hitherto been sufficient for all people's wants, would it 
not be a great good accomplished if idlers could be persuaded 
to work, and the listless to work cheerfully? 

B. It would certainly Be one step towards increasing defi- 
cient supplies for future use. 

P. Should I be able to persuade them, think you, to 
imitate their industrious neighbours by pointing out to them 
the deplorable consequences to themselves and others of their 
idleness, and by entreating them to observe how much more 
cheerful and happy work seemed to make people ? 

B. Most likely ilot : for if you could persuade them, they 
would have been persuaded before. 

.F. Ought we to despair of making people wiser and better, 
when we see them misled in their thoughts and actio 
badly? 
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B. We would not say that, but we shojold not dose tm 
eyes to the difficulty of what we propose to undertake. 

P, What would prevent their listening to advice so plainly 
for their advantage, that you, even at your age, can appre- 
ciate it ? 

B, These people are not so well placed for listening to and 
adopting good advice as we are. Tou would find moat of 
them set against change either of opinion or of oonduot 

P. Do you mean that they could not be brought to believe 
their own eyea ? 

B. Their eyes are not so much at &ult as their habiti and 
understandingd. While they see other people happy at their 
work, they feel that such work would make them miserable. 
The present irksomeness of the work recommended to them 
makes them avert their eyes from the ftiture consequenoes of 
shirking the work. 

P. Might not some of the idleness or distaste fbr wcnrk, 
which we regret, be attributed to incompatibility between the 
kind of work and the kind of people who are induced and 
urged to undertake its execution ? 

JB, We should think it may very fairly. But, granting 
that the work cannot be left undone without detriment to 
society, the alteration required to insure cheerfidness of work 
has to be made, not in the work, but in the workers. 

P. Have you not admitted that some kinds of work are 
much less attractive or more repulsive than others? Are not 
these the kinds of work in which we mostly meet the listless 
and reluctant workers ? 

B. We have had no opportunities of making the oompaxi- 
son. We have never heard that nurses, medical men, and 
others, whose vocation calls them out at aU hours of the 
night, exposes them to danger, and isolates them fix)m their 
homes, are more idle or less hearty at their work than others. 

P. Am I to understand, desponding, as you do, of my 
success if I were to attempt to convert idlers and induce them 
to co-operate in lessening our deficiency of supplies, or aft 
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least to desist from aggravating it, that you do not know of 
any other opening through which my efforts might be more 
successful ? 

B. It would ill become us to put forth any claims to know- 
ledge. But surely, because impediments are great, almost 
insuperable, to success in altering habits already formed, it 
does not follow that they would be as great, or even that there 
would be any worth naming, to success in forming habits 
from the beginning. 

P. As you may be said to have no habits ineradicably 
fixed, although the foundations are laid of many good ones, 
you are prepared not only to consider what kind of men you 
would like to grow up into, but to do what is needful to help 
yourselves to become what you wish. Let me ask, then, 
whether you would prefer to grow up into industrious or idle 
men? 

B, Into industrioqi, 

P. Why? 

B* Because we believe the industrious are the happier. 

P. If we were to eicamine men of both kinds, should we 
not be told by each, that he found himself the happier-^-one 
at his work, the other in his idleness ? 

B* We might. And if we believed them both, we should 
knoW| nevertheless, which was providing the happier ^ture, 
while enjoying an equally happy present. 

P. Does your "if" imply that you would not believe 
exactly what you were told ? 

B, The personal appearance, the clothing, and the home of 
the idler would, we suspect, sho^ him to be less healthy, 
dirtier, more ragged, and less comfortably lodged than the 
industrious workman. 

P« Are you sure of becoming the industrious men you 
with to be? 

B. To feel sure would, perhaps, rather prevent our becoming 
industrious than otherwise. 

P. Why so? 



B. It might make ua remiss in striving to become In- 
dus trioias, 

P. When ought you to begin to be indnstrious ? 

B, As soon as possible ; as soon as we can begin to follow 
up for onr own sakea what we have been doing in obedience 
to our parents and teachers ; as soon as we can appreciate the 
importance of industriona hahitsi and the power which, by- 
car efal self' control, we can exercise over the formation of our 
own habita and character. 

P. How can you form habits of indnBtry, while you are 
living by your father^s work, and doing no work of your own ? 

B. The application and exertion required to learn, to make 
ourselves useful and obliging, and to requite the kindnesses of 
otherSj serve the purpose of forming habita of industry, as well 
as the application and exertion for producing necessaries and 
comforts. Without steady attention to school and home 
employments, however confident we might feel of becoming 
industrious, our friends would have little hope for us, 

Pp Do aU hoys of your age share the sentiments which you 
have just expressed ? 

B. Koj so many, unfortunately, axe negleetedj and ill 
taught, 

P, To whom are you indebted for these sentinients, the 
beneficial influence of which over your conduct is pldn to 
yourselves, as well as to your fiienda ? 

B. To our parents in the first place, who began to form 
good habitii for us, and to our teachers in the second, who 
have done so much for us since. 

P* Can you recollect whether any of the things which you 
are now doing every day without any sense of effort and 
without repugnance, were once fatiguing and distasteful ? 

P. There are many things which we now do almost un- 
consciously, which we once thought we should never be able 
to do» We went to them almost with dislike and soon became 
weary. 

P. And how did you get over these feehngs? 
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B. We were possessed by the thought that we ought to do 
whsX we were bid. Our sense of duty led us to persevere, 
md at last the habit of work so grew upon us as to become 
pleasurable. 

P. Does not your experience furnish you with a key where- 
ndth to unlock the mystery which hides from you how work 
uiginally distasteful may become attractive and eagaging? 

B. Yes, we have the key, and we must thank you for 
showing us how to use it. A sense of duty leads intelligent 
oieii to undertake work necessary for the general well-being 
although distasteful to them, in the first instance, conscious 
that by a little self-command to endure the first asperities, the 
unceasing presence in the thoughts of the good to be accom- 
plished by the work will at last transform feelings of dislike 
into those of satisfaction during its performance. 

P. And can society do anything to encourage these workers 
and soften the asperities of their work in its early stages ? 
B, It can do for them, what our parents and teachers did 

for us. It can cheer them with its countenance and appro- 

l)ation at the time when the labour is felt to be most severe 

sod its reward far distant. 
P. Idle men, if we were not mistaken in our previous 

judgments, damage society, which cannot endure to see them 

nifier, and damage themselves still more. But it is found 
I ^colt, if not impossible, to make them industrious after 

lutbits of idleness have been long contracted. What hopes, 

ften, can we have of being able to diminifih henceforward 

8uch portion of the deficiency of supplies as may be traced to 

i^ess or indisposition to work ? 
B, If pains were taken and measures adopted so that no 

ciildren should be deprived of the blessing of good training, 

fe number of idle men would be greatly reduced ; idleness, 

nch as we see it, might disappear. 
P. If as many children are allowed to go untrained, or 

more properly ill-trained, as in times past, what shall you 
expect for the future ? 

4 
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B. That tbe number of the ill-lo^ed, ill-eloihed, and ill- 
fed, will not be materially diminished. 

P. Whal do jcm think of the grown-4ip men who etxS^ 
little children to be left thnft ill cared for ? 

B. They are neither fK> good nor so intdHgent as thej 
onght to be. 

P. And what ought I to think of joa, if, with the adran- 
tages which 70a are conscions of enjoying, yon are not 
resolvii^ within jrourselYes — ^"We will strive to be self- 
snpporting, and we will striye to produce more than enough 
for onrselTes, so that we may hare some share in wiping away 
the di^race of suffering little children to grow up into bad 
men and women ? 

B. That we are undeserving of oar ibrtonate lot, and not 
so good as we ought to be. 
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P. I IHALL leave you to judge for yourselves what additional 
power yonbecome sensible of possessing, through these con- 
▼eiaations, over the knowledge you had previously acquired. 
We hare got thus far. You have recognized that, to live 
happily in this world, men must be industrious. You see 
what must have been done for you as children, and what 
you must be doing for yourselves, to become industrious men, 
and what you ought to do for future children if yeu would 
not be utterly despicable and bad men. You have also 
leoognized that all work is honourable, if not equally honour- 
able, not vile like no work; and that you will ill discharge 
your duties as men if, instead of assisting to soften the asperi- 
ties of dirty, unwholesome, offensive and dangerous work, 
yoa join the chorus of those who are ignorantly attaching a 
stigma to work, the performance of which is indispensable 
to human well-being. If the world could be brought to act 
up to these views, so that idleness should be banished, and 
all people were to become industrious, might we then expect 
that suffering from a deficiency in the supply of necessaries 
and comforts would cease ? 

B. It appears to us that we might. 

P. If our attention were directed, not to a deficiency in 
the supply of all necessaries and comforts, but of some par- 
ticular kinds of them, how do you think that deficiency might 
be remedied ? 

B, By directing more labour to the production of tha^ 
things of which there was a deficiency. 
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P. And if the addidoiuJ labour directed to the productioa 
of those things were direrted from the production of other 
things of which there was no saperflnitj, what would happen ? 

B, The means taken to rectify the deficiency of some things 
would cause a deficiency of others. 

P. Are there not some means by which a deficiency in 
the supply of particular things can be made good without 
causing a deficiency in the supply of other things ? 

B. More work must be done to accomplish this. It will 
not suffice to transfer labour from one object to another. 

P. You told me on a former occasion that our stock of 
necessaries and comforts is so much larger than it was yean 
ago, on account of the greater capabilities of people of the 
present time. Is this greater capacity owing to nothing 
besides greater and more sustained exertion ? 

B. We cannot say that, for many things are produced now 
with little labour compared with the labour which was 
fi>rmerly bestowed upon their production. 

B. Seeing that the quantity of things produced does not en- 
tirely depend upon the quantity of labour put forth, we may as 
well inquire what that is which, when added to a giren amount 
of exertion, makes it more productiye. If some fiurmera in 
this country were to attempt with all their might to laise 
crops of cotton, sugar, tea and cofiee, what success would they 
meet with in replacing the quantities of those articles whidi 
are being consumed ? 

B. No success at all. 

P. K with equal vigour they were to sow com and jdant 
potatoes at Midsummer, what crops would they gather in ? 

B. No crops at all. 

P. If they were to overlook the importance of attending to 
the rotations of crops, and to the chemical constituents of the 
soil, how would it fare with them ? 

B. They would have small crops. 

P« If miners were to sink shafts fyr coals where no cqals 
Mretobebad? 
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B. They would get no coals. 

P. There are seasons and kinds of weather when shoals 
of fish are to be met with in particular parts, and to be 
caught in particular ways: if our hardy fishermen were 
to pursue their calling unobservant of time and place, 
what would their takes be, compared with what they are 
now? 

B. Much smaller. 

JP. Would you say, if all men worked hard regardless or 
uniiiformed as to t^ie best direction of their labour, that our 
present supplies of necessaries and comforts would be replaced 
as fast as they are consumed ? 
B. No. 

P. Should we be right in pronouncing that men so working^ 
were not industrious ? 

B. We could not say that, for your supposition was that 
they did work with all their might. 

P. Did you not tell me that if all men could be made 
industrious, we might expect to avoid deficiency of supply ? 

JB. We ought not to have overlooked that their industry 
must be applied properly. We ought to have contented 
ouiselves with saying that the tendency of every increase of 
industry would be to bring about a corresponding diminution 
in the deficiency of supply. We are not warranted in expect- 
ing the entire disappearance of deficiency firom industry alone, 
inespective of the method of applying it. 

P. In the instances that I have given, and the many more 
that I might give, what prevented the labour being produc- 
tire, or as productive as it might have been ? 
B, The ignorance of the workers. 

P. What was wanting, then, to enable these industrious, 
oai to replace by their work what they consumed ? 
B, ELnowledge. 

P. When men possess knowledge, and direct their work 
By it, how do we say they work ? 
B, Intelligently. 
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P. And irbat same do we gxre to the qmlily whkli they 
poKeK? 

JB. IntelligeDce. 

P. CGnectiiig llie orezsigbl wiueh jon £^ into, maj we 
aj that abundance will be secured iriien aQ people are 
brou^t to direct their indnatzy with infeeiligence? 

B. We think it wiiL 

P. How is it that joa speak hesitadngiy of what industry 
and intelligenoe maj do in conjnnctioD, when joa were con- 
fidoit that industry oould do as much bj itself? 

B. Because haying been made aware of one oversight, we 
have learned to be cautious, lest we should be let into 
another. 

P. Students must know where they ou^t to doubt, or 
they will nerer be confident with safety. I will tiy to assist 
joa in finding out whether other qualities, besideB those of 
industry and intelligence, are necessary to secure abundant 
suppHea fiir mankind. When you, in your turn, enter upon 
the business of life, for which you are now preparing, will 
you be able to do as much and as good work at first, as after 
the lapse of some months or years? 

B. No, we shall hope to be gaining intelligenoe every 
month. 

P. If one <^you, after having been engaged in some fiietory 
or shop for more than a year, were to be jmned by an older 
school-fellow, who had been kept at school on account of his 
superior aptitude in profiting by some more advanoed and 
difficult class of instruction; do you expect that his work 
would at once surpass yours in quantity and quality? 

B. Possibly at first he would surpass in nothing that he 
was set to do, certainly not in all things. 

P. Would he weigh out to the customers, and tie up a 
parcel of grocery as quickly and cleverly, be as handy at the 
carj^enters* bench, or as accurate and expeditious in the 
model or drawiiig-room of the factory? 

B. No. 
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P. On sooount of his want of intelligence? 

B, That oonid not be the reason. Bather because he 
wanted some power or readiness, which had been gained by 
the school-fellow, who had preceded him at the work. 

P. Am 1 passed through jour playgroimd, I saw some of 
jrou grinning jour tops, and taking them up, so that they con- 
tinued spinning on the palms of jouir hands. I used to do 
the same when I was at school; but I &ncj, if I were to make 
the attempt now, I should be more likely to find the skin off 
my knuckles, than the top in my palm. Is this owing, think 
yoOy to my having gone back in intelligence? 

B. You have only lost a knack from disuse, as in the 
prerions case, our intelligent school-fellow had not had the 
opportunity of acquiring one. 

P. How do you find you do such things as writing and 
drawing compared with what you did years ago? 

B. We do them better and quicker. 

P. And what would your sisters and sempstresses tell you 
in regard to needle- work? 

B. The same. 

P. Is not some name specially given to people who have 
acquired this knack, as you call it, at the work to which they 
have appHed themselves ? 

B. They are called skilful. 

P. What name is given to the knack, or power, which they 
have acquired ? 

B. SkilL 

P. And what name to the quality which enable! them to 
put £>rth diis power? 

B. Skilfulness. 

P* Can you account in part, if not wholly, for the greater 
abundance of necessaries and comforts which, year by year, 
has been gaining upon the inhabitants of this island ? 

B» We attribute it to their growing intelligence and skil- 
fulness. 

P. Are the intelligence and skilfulness "wbicYi v<^ ^^v«»^ 
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grat as thej ne. co myi g J vis& these ame qufifies in our 
£ire&diexB. as genenDj <3iffVweff1 as thej mi^ be among l^e 
whok people f 

B. It is plain that ther aze ncc 

P. If thdr more geDenI di&aon ooold be aooompilished, 
what efiect would be produced upon tlie soppliesy fiom the 
defidencj of idiidi so man j people snfier f 

B. Tbej would be increaaed. 

P. How do people acq[iiize dot knoiried^ irfiicli is indis* 
pensaUe to intdligaKe ? 

B. Bj obserring, inqfoudi^ and ghing their attention — in 
one word, bj karmng. 

P. Wb J did not young koners gain knowledge and intelli- 
gence as leadilj in former dajs, as tbej do now 7 

B. Because their teachers knew kas; paper, books, and 
sehool-apparatos were less pkntifid ; and the art of teaching 
was less understood. 

P. How do pec^e acquire skill ? 

B. By informing themselTes of what Aey haTe got to do, 
and how to do it, and then by practiang under people who 
haye already acquired Hie skill which they want. 

P. Why did not the young acquire skill as readily in 
former days, as they do now ? 

B. Because they had not the opportunity of practising 
under such inteUigeut and skilful teachers. 

P. What kind of men do you wish to become ; intelligent 
and aVilfhl^ or ignorant and unskilful ? 

B. Intelligent and skilful. 

P. Are you sure of becoming what you wish to be ? 

B. No. 

P. What can you do to asdst yourselves to become what 
you wish to be ? 

B, We can learn and practise steadily, paying our utmost 
attention to the masters who teach us. 

P. What would certainly lead to your growing up into 
i^orant and unskilful men ? 
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B. The refusal or neglect on our part to take advantage of 
the initruction offered to uSj or the withholding from na by 
others of the opportunity of obtaining instruction, and of 
farming habits of application. 

P. Which mea are more likely to be intelligent and sfcilfulj 
the indnstrions or the idle ? 

B, The industrious^ because they will have actjuired the 
habit of fixing tJieir attention, and of reaistlng iinreaaonahle 
solicitations to withdraw from their work, 

P, When ought a man to begin to be intelligent and 
skilful? 

B, While he h yet a boy. 

P. Can a boy hope to acquire that intelligence and akill 
which will qualify him to undertake the cultivation of a 
farm, the building of a house or a ship, the draining of a 
mine, the supplying of a town with water and gas, or any one 
of a thousand other things which I might mention ? 

B. He may begin to acquire' them, or rather, he must begin 
as a boy if he is to be possessed of them in perfection aa 
s> man. 

P* Will you tell me, for I am curinua to knowj aome 
particulars of what you are learning and domg, as a prepara- 
tion for becoming possessed of the intelligence and skill 
desirable for you aa men ? 

B. We have learned something, and are learning more 
about the air we breath e^ the food we eat, the water we 
driok, the clothes we wear, the fuel we bum, the houses we 
live in, the fttmiture, utensils and tools which we use. 

P* And how will this assist you to the intelligence which 
you are in quest of? 

B. Because it teaches ns why some kinds of food and 
clothing are more wholesome and healthy than others, and 
some at one time, and some at another, and how they are got 
and prepared ; what kind of houses and apartments, and in 
what situations, are most conducive to health and comfort, 
and liow thej ought to be kept and lived m-, ii5i4\i^^ Xft ^osa 
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and preserve the implements and ftimiture which we me and 
Bee used ; and it opens our understandings, as we learn dqr 
by day, to the many other things we shall have to learn ato 
leaving school, and prepares us to set about Iftaming in the 
way most likely to lead us to more knomc^edge and intel- 
ligence. 

P. You give me a most satis&ctory account of your doings 
here, and make me form a high opinion of the teachers lAo 
have brought you into this happy frame of mind. You wiU 
not, I am sure, think I am putting frivolous or idle questions 
in my wish to obtain a few more particulars, both of your 
doings and of — ^what is much more interesting to me— (he 
thoughts which you- cany to your work. I can form scHse 
judgment of the way in which you speak, and articulate, and 
listen to the remarks and questions that are addressed to yoOi 
What lessons have you had to give you this power of listeningy 
comprehending, and answering ? 

B, Our teachers give us interrogative lessons^ set us an 
example of speaking accurately and articulately, point oat 
to us how we may acquire the same habit, correct slovenli- 
ness of expression, insist upon oiu: answering the qaestions 
put to us, and refraining from giving utterance to other 
thoughts that come into our heads, if we cannot contrive to 
keep them out: the utterance of other thoughts, when 
they deserve consideration, being reserved for other occa- 
sions. Combined with this, to obtain practice in enunciationi 
we occasionally repeat aloud what we have learnt by 
heart. 

P. Can you explain bow you expect to derive benefit from 
these acquirements ? 

B. We may do that by simply saying that you and most 
people would pity a deaf and dumb boy, who could neither 
listen nor answer. We can scarcely hope to engage in any 
work which will not require us to receive and execute orders, 
to deliver messages and bring back answers, and to ask for, 
understand, and give explanations ; and practising attention, 
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memozy, explicitnass, and clear ardcolation and enunciation, 
must make us much more efficient, as helpers in carrying out 
mj work, much less likely to misapprehend what is said to 
OS, or to be misapprehended. .rj 

P. As I have seen specimens of your writing, I need not 
aak whether you haye taken pains at that work, nor whether 
yon hare been well taught It is almost a matter of form— • 
to fulfil my course of inquiry, to ask you to ^plain how you 
expect to be benefited by that accomplishment? 

B» The power of writing is the power of commimicating with 
those who are beyond the reach of hearing or receiving oral 
messages, as the power of reading is that of receiving similar 
communications. The two powers combined, insure precision 
of communication, and record what has been communicated, 
BO that all doubt at a future time, as to what has been com- 
municated, is guarded against. To write a legible hand with 
neatness and rapidity, will therefore enable ue to do more and 
better work. To this power of production has to be added 
the happiness of being able to correspond with absent friends 
and xdatires. 

P. Next, I have observed the ciphering on your slates, and 
hare listened to your mental arithmetic: how is that to 
benefit you as men ? 

B» The difficulty would be to imagine how arithmetic can 
fiul to be of use to us. We shall always be liable to suffer 
loss and inoonvenience, and to be unequal to engage in many 
descriptions of work, if we cannot measure, weigh and reckon. 
Not to be capable of doing these things, would, in reality, be 
to be deprived of much of the use of language, whether speak-> 
ing, leading or writing. 

P. If, on coming here, I had been prejudiced against what 
yon are doing, thinking that your time was misapplied, and 
your effi3rts misdirected; what you have told me, would show 
that I was partly mistaken, at all events, and makes me 
anxious to hear more. You have, doubtless, more to tell me 
of what you are conscioz2s of having gained ^1[^<^ 2i.\i ^^SckS^^'X 
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I put thisqnflBlioii to tiioK boji in partidilar who are preptr* 
ing to lesre school dKstl j. 

^. The kDowledge which we hsve gsiied here has made 
us percore how much we jet hscve to leam; has shown ns 
how to consult books, and to do other things in order to 
acquire more knowledge; how and when to seek the assist- 
ance (rf* teachers, and to profit bj their instruction; and besidei^ 
has brought us into a state, which makes iqiplication and the 
process of learning and working a pleasure in itself in-> 
dependent of the future advantsgesi that cannot fiul to 
follow. 

P. There are some very weU-meaning people who express 
fear at the pains wiiich are being tsken to difinse education 
much more widely than was thought of bjour fiUhers. Thej 
say that the cultivation which you are receiYing will unfit aU 
among you who might be wanted to do the work of scavengers, 
dustmen, or any other work ofiensiye, dangerous or unwhole- 
some ; and yet they say, and I think you agree with ihem, 
this work must be done, or people must cease to Hve in the 
same comfort as heretofore. What answer will you make to 
these alarmists ? Can you quiet dieir fears ? 

B. They must do that for themselTes. You cannot expect 
more from us than reasons why they may lay aside their 
fears. If the choice is presented to us, we shall certainly 
prefer the agreeable, the safe, the wholesome and the dean 
work, to the oppodte. But if we and our parents with us find 
advantages sufficient to outweigh, or to more than outweigh 
the drawbacks in any work that may be proposed to us, we 
might take to the less attractive work. Having taken to it, 
we hope we shall not so iar disgrace the education which we 
have received as to discontinue our own self-discipline, and to 
be insensible to the duty of bending our minds to do our 
adopted work well, and thus ennoble it by the vigour and 
judgment with which we shall execute it. In this q>irit it is 
that warriors and seamen, surgeons and physicians, nurses 
juid Bremen make their work noble and keep themselyes 
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feapectable. In the same mannerj it is in every nian*8 
, power to impart respectability to his work by respectitig 
himself. 

P. We ehaUj in some fiiture conversations, examine together 
the industrial arrangements, throngh which opportunities are 
afforded to all about to enter upon the businesa of life, of 
making a choice of the kind of work wliich they think most 
suited to their temperaments and acquirements, and also of 
aasifiting by their very choice to place the different kinds of 
work J needful for the welfare of society j on a IcYel in respect 
to the advantages and disadvantages attached to each. By 
ihese same arrangements, as you will see, it is practicable for 
persons to sliifl from one employment to another, where pro- 
tract^ exposure to influences peculiar to the employment of 
their first choice is found to be damaging. Meanwhile^ you 
hkvG no fear of becoming too weU informed or too industrious 
^dskiiful? 

B, We place trust in the judgment and affection of our 
parents and teachers ; and day by day we feel more and more 
that the only danger we need to guard against, is lest we 
should not apply ourselves with sufficient assiduity to learn 
what is to be done in the world by men collectively, and to 
beooms qualifled to perform efficiently that work to which we 
may be called. 

P, You have told me tliat, to be industrious, skilful and 
intelligent^ as men, you must apply yourselves at once, wluJe 
boys, to acquire knowledge in conjunction with habits of 
indiistry. Does it not happen, think you, that boys who have 
followed this course, fall nevertheless into courses as men 
which set at naught ail the good teaching and training of 
their boyhood ? 

B, They may occasionally. We are hound j however^ to 
be very cautious bow we receive statements of thu excellent 
education of bojs who have afterwards conducted themselves 
badly as men. The actions of bad men are under our e^ea* 
We are seldom mimitelj and accurately acqua^ut^^^'^Cose* 
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thoroughness of the teaching and tzaining Which fhey had 
reoeired. Good teaching and tndning, besides, do not insnre 
future good conduct. They make it more probable. When 
better understood and practised, and more generally diffbsed, 
they may make it all but certain. 

P. My last question was suggested by the thought of IIm 
number of sotting, drunken men that we see. Surely ti^e 
vice of these men must be checking further acquisition of 
knowledge, and be undermining their industry and intdfi- 
gence, as well as their health. Drunkenness is, happily, ran 
among boys. The drunken habits of men cannot, therefor^ 
bo said to be formed in boyhood. How do intelligence aai 
habits of industry protect the possessors of them against tb 
drunkenness which, if not kept at bay, will impair or destnj 
them? 

B. The intelligent man possesses one saf^^ard, which fte 
unintelligent man does not. He knows the fatal effects of 
excess in drinking spirits on the constitution. He is alao 
aware of that peculiarity of his organization by which Be ii 
predisposed to repeat gratifications once indulged in. Let w 
suppose that spirits are offered to him by pleasant companions. 
Intelligence says, Abstain. Good fellowship, as it is caflrf, 
and the suggestions of the palate say, Partake this once, ih«* 
cannot hurt you. Intelligence again says. If you indulge once 
you will be less strong to resist the next temptation, and bo 
on, till tippling and worse will be habitual. 

P. This is well said. But do intelligence and habits o* 
industry confer no other securities against drunkenness up<^ 
the man who has acquired them ? 

B, If they have given him a happy home, where order, nea*^ 
ness and abundance reign, and have made study and the ooa*^ 
templation of works of art and taste a delight to him, he wil> 
less easily fall a victim to the seductions of sensual indulgence^ 

P. What name do we give to people who are so fer removed 
from excess in drink as to be disgusted at the thought or 
sight of it? 
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B. We can them sober, temperate. 

P. Are boys generally drunken or sober? 
■ B. Sober. 

P. Would not the sobriety of a boy give you as mucb hope 
of his becoming a sober man, as his industry would give you 
of his becoming an industrious man ? 

B. No, because the industiy of the boy is a habit induced 
by a repeated exercise of his will; while his sobriety may be 
nothing more than the exclusion of temptation. It may be 
niher the absence of intemperance, an appetite or taste not 
yet developed, than temperance tested and established. Boys, 
when not fiightfully neglected or ill-used, neither tipple nor 
smoke. These habits are engendered in men who have not 
been fortified as boys, with the intelligence requisite for good 
self-guidance, and with the habit of performing or refraining 
from aots according as their intelligence advises. 

P. You are now prepared to enter upon the classification 
of the qualities which we have just been examining. Let us 
b^;in with the last pair. How shall we place sobriety and 
drunkenness ? 

B. Sobriety among the good, and drunkenness among the 
bad qualities. 

P. And why? 

B. Because sobriety makes men better, and drunkenness 
makes them worse than they would otherwise be. 

P. What do you mean by better and worse, as applied to 
men? 

B. We mean, more or less fitted and disposed to do their 
dnty. 

P. And what is your notion of man's duty, ao fkr as we 
hare examined together ? 

B, The duty of every man is to strive to contribute to 
the happiness and improvement of his kind — to avoid, above 
all things, being a burden upon the common store — to be 
ambitious, while drawing out of it, to replace and more thaxiL 
replace what be consumes, or to perform Bervi^^ tdlot^ \!aasi 
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com mciui nmte widtirtiii he ummuu w p^ and to aid in fee better 
appHntinn of the sttae iiir rt eifil bf Idb hboar. 

P. As diunkeaneas, aoeavdiiig to too, is a bad qnafi^, do 
jOQ call a dnmkea man a bad man ? 

B. Gertainlj; tbat Tioe unfits himfcrbis dntieSy and makes 
bim a nuisance to sociecj. 

P. And fcr a amiiar reaaon do joa call a sober man a 
good man? 

B» Xo; we mnst first knov somHiiing more of bun. Be- 
cause drankenness makes a man bad, it does not ibUow that 
immmiitj firons tbat Tioe makes bim good. He migbt be 
lazj as wdl as sober; and i^ after agxeemg tibat a lazy man 
is bad, we were to saj tibat a sober man was good, alfeon^ 
lazjy we sboold represent fee same man to be bofe good 
and bad. 

P. Tbat would be called bj some pec^ ^^self-stohificar 
ti<Hiy'^ a practice by no means imcnmmnn, and Mien into 
qoite nnoonacionsty. Next, wbere sbaU we place intelligenoe 
and skilfalnfttgs and tbeir opposites^ muntdbgoioe and nnskil- 
fblness? 

B» Tbe fimner among fee good, and fee latter among tbe 
bad qoaHtieB. 

P. Gontinningy as we did in drankenness, firomtbe qpalitieB 
up to fee man in wbom we leopgnixe feem, do yon call an 
unintelligent, unskilfiil, incapable, ignorant, stupid man a 
bad man? 

B. We flbould not be li^t to do feat. Tbere is some- 
feing bere wbicb we dan*t quite undefstand. 

P. If an unintelligent man be not a bad man, a man may 
bare bad qualities wifeout being a bad man. You must be 
cautious. You are in danger of sliding into self-stultification. 
What do you mean by a bad man ? 

B. A man wbo commits bad acts. 

P. And wbat is a bad act? 

^. An act that does mischief to society — ^feat disturbs 
weU-being. 
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P. When you hear of a man who has been convicted of 
murder, who has broken into a house, swindled one who had 
trusted him, or abandoned his young family, do you call him 
a bad man? 

J5. Yes, for his acts are followed by the most deplorable 
consequences. 

P. Some years ago a steamer, crowded with deck passen- 
gers for a short voyage, was overtaken by a storm. The 
captain, fearing lest the deck should be swept and the pas- 
sengers washed into the sea, ordered them below and battened 
down the hatches. On the abatement of the storm, after 
some hours, he proceeded to set his passengers at liberty 
again. To his horror and dismay he foimd the spark of life 
extinct in fifty of them, and many others who would have 
been past recovery, had they been detained below a few 
minutes longer. Had that captain committed a bad act ? 
B. Yes ; we cannot help saying yes. 

P. I read lately in a newspaper the account of a shipwreck 

on a wild part of the coast of Scotland. The captain and 

crew, among whom was his son, were saved, and with some 

difliculty a few of the ship's stores. They made use of these, 

under the captain's direction, to prepare themselves a meal. 

Shortly after partaking of this meal they were all taken ill ; 

and three died, one of them being the captain's son, in great 

agony. It was foimd on subsequent examination that they 

liad partaken of arsenic, purchased with a lot of stores by 

the captain for the ship, and which he had mistaken for arrow- 

' root. Had that captain also committed a bad act ? 

B. We suppose we must say yes. 

P. A century has scarcely elapsed since physicians were 
nearly as anxious to shut out fresh air from hospitals and 
ack rooms as they now are to secure its admission. As 
it is supposed that they lost three or four patients for every 
one that is lost now, may we not say that they committed 
bad acts? 
B, To cause three or four times as many deaths as would 

5 
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hsLve occurred with diferent treatment, mnst be to eommit ! 
bad acts. 

P. Your way of answering makes me think that yon wis- ■ 
pcct there is something wrong, or something to be ex|daiiied. 
Let me put another question. If some physician of the present 
day, clinging tenaciously and blindly to the practices ci his 
fore^ithers, were to continue to lose the same proportion of 
patients, what should you think of his actfi ? 

B. That they were very bad — ^worse than those xy£ the 
physicians of past ages, because he ought to know better. 

P. Are you not introducing a new test, by which to judge 
of acts? A little while ago, you said you considered acts as 
good or bad, according to their consequences ; but now, if I 
do not misunderstand, you say that acts similar in their con- 
sequences may be rendered some worse than others, in your 
estimation, according to what you know of the men who per- 
form them. 

Ij. We were mistaken. We must amend our answer. 
The acts are the same ; the difference is in the men. 

P. Let ufl put this new view of the matter to the test. The 
acts are bad, that is, attended by consequences unfavourable 
to well-being. Are not the men who perform the acts bad also? 

B. It does not follow that they ought to be considered bad, 
or equally bad. There must be some difference between 
a murderer, and a physician or a captain of a ship acting 
under misapprehension. 

P. Reflect a moment. If there must be a difference, some 
of you can point it out? 

B. The murderer intends to take away life. The others 
do not. 

1\ You have hit upon a distinction. We wish t6 satisfy 
ourselves of the intentions of the man who commits a bad 
act, before we pronounce him to be a bad man. But you 
thought you saw a distinction between the two ignorant men, 
the one of the present, the other of the past. Are you aware 
Mnjr differenoe in their intentiont 1 
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B, No, but there is a difference of another kind. The 
physician of the present ought to know better ; he is behind 
his age. The one of the past knew all that his age could 
impart to him. 

P. How should you judge of a physician who took away 
life intentionally? 

B. We should call him a bad man — a murderer. 

P. How should you judge a physician of the paEt who 
unintentionally took away life by the means which he adopted 
for saving it ? 

JB. We should call him an ignorant man, sharing in the 
ignorance of his age. 

P. How should you judge of the physician of the present 
day, treating his patients in the same manner ? 

B, We should call him an ignorant man, shut out, partly 
perhaps by his own fault, from the knowledge requisite for 
the intelligent and skilful exercise of his profession. 

P. Does society look on passively, and allow anybody, 
qualified oj* unqualified, to undertake the duties of physician, 
surgeon, judge, barrister or captain of a ship ? 

B. No. In many cases it endeavours to take security that 
persons shall have mastered, before being allowed to enter 
upon such duties, that degree of proficiency at least which is 
readily obtainable through the knowledge so far arrived at. 

P. When incompetent individuals contrive, in defiance of 
these precautions, to glide or creep into positions where they 
have opportunities of undertaking duties requiring special 
attainments, vigilance and judgment, and cause death or 
severe loss to those who trust them, do they meet with censure 
or marks of disapprobation ? 

B, Yes ; they are sometimes compelled to give compensa- 
tion for the damage which others sustain through their igno- 
rance ; and sometimes, they are imprisoned and degraded. 

P. And yet you do not call these ignorant, negligent men, 
bad men? 

B. We go part of the way. We refuse lo ccJl <>a&m \^q^^ 

t> — ^ 
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men. We should call them bad men if it could be proved 
that they were conscious of their unfitness for the performance 
of the duties which they had undertaken. 

P. What would you say if it could be shown that they 
were conscious of not possessing the qualifications judged by 
others to be necessary for the due performance of their 
duties ? and that they had neglected opportunities for qualify- 
ing themselves, accepting the employment, nevertheless, for 
which they knew they were not eligible ? 

B. That, certainly, they were not good men; perhaps we 
ought to say that they were bad men. Or, perhaps, we ought 
to be better informed before venturing to form a judgment, or 
to attempt answering your question. 

P. You are familiar with some of the modifications of 
language which assist us to express our thoughts or, so to 
speak, shades of thought on many subjects. They are avail* 
able to us when endeavouring to express our thoughts upon 
difierent gradations of character and conduct in men. Can 
you give me the degrees of comparison of "good" and 
"bad"? 

B. Good, better, best ; and bad, worse, and worst. 

P. Can you name to me, besides, another class of words 
which enable us to strengthen or soften down our other 
expressions of approbation and disapprobation ? 

B, Adverbs are used for this purpose. We may give, 
as examples, " very," " rather," " somewhat," " mostly," 
" thoroughly," " dreadfully," &c. 

P. You have much to learn before you can apply all these 
words satisfactorily. But you have made some progress. 
What would you say of a man who, throughout his life, had 
steadily performed all his duties, keeping clear, as far as could 
be seen, of inflicting injury upon society ? 

Ji. We shoidd call him a good man. 

P. And of a man, of whom it was knovn, not only that 
his qualifications were of a high order, but that he had worked 
diligently to become possessed of tVvenv, \?\\ii tii^'view of using 
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them for the benefit of society, to promote the happiness 
and elevation of his kind ; and who had then so used them ? 

J5. We should call him a very good man, an excellent man, 
one of the best of men. 

P. What would you say of a man who seemed regardless 
of the happiness of others ; who took away life intentionally — 
not in self-defence, nor in discharge of a sacred duty to 
society ? 

B. We should call him a very — an exceedingly bad man. 

P. What would you call a man who was instrumental in 
causing death, not intentionally, but through carelessness, or 
through ignorance, which he had had opportunities of cor- 
recting ? 

jB. We should also call him a bad man, but not nearly so 
bad as a murderer. 

P. But if he had had no opportunities of instruction, and 
was neither careless nor assuming duties for which he was not 
consciously unqualified ? 

B. We should call him an unfortunate man, deserving pity 
rather than censure. 

P. What expectations do you form of a man's future 
conduct, when you know of his having committed a bad act, 
according as that act has been committed intentionally or 
xmintentionally ? 

B. In the first case, we should expect he would do other 
bad acts ; but not in the second, at least, intentionally. 

P. When you think that a man is likely to commit bad 
acts, knowing them to be bad, what do you say of him ? 

B, We say that he. has a bad disposition ; that he is badly 



P. What is it that makes you judge a man to be badly 
&posed or prone to commit bad acts ? 

B. Our knowledge or suspicion of his previous bad con- 
duct. 

P. But why do you assume because a man's conduct has 
been bad in the past that it will continue bad in the future ? 
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B. Becaiue it leems to be a port of man's nature to bt 
predisposed to repeat past conduct. 

P. Let me now see if yon can put together the resnlts of 
jour reflections as expressed by your answers. When do you 
say of a man that he is good or bad ? 

B. When he has a good or bad disposhian. 

P. How do you judge whether he has a good or bad 
disposition? 

B. By his prerious conduct — by the acts, good or bad) 
which he has committed intenticmidly, knowing them to be 
what they are. 

P. How do you distingui^ between good and bad 
acts? 

B. By their consequences, according as they promote or 
disturb or diminish well-being. 

P. When a man commits a bad act, not knowing it to be 
bad, what do you think of him ? 

B. If he never had an opportunity of learning better we 
call him ignorant, and dangerous from his ignorance, but not 
bad. If he had had an opportunity, and neglected to use 
it, we call him bad, although in a less degree than the man 
who does wrong knowingly. 

P. Our advances in knowledge have opened our eyes to 
many bad acts committed in former days by persons who at 
the time did not know them to be bad. People actually 
thought that they were engaged in good works when they 
volimteered as crusaders, when they condenmed to the stake 
those whom they suspected of heresy, when they extracted 
confessions of gtiilt by torture and punished vindictively. 
Are there any persons at the present time who commit what 
we here should consider bad acts, knowing as well as we do 
what the consequences will be, but judging differently from 
us as to whether the consequences are good or bad ? 

B. There may be; and if there be, they err through 
ignorance ; they do mischief unintentionally. 
J^, Would they, think you, be permitted to be at large, 
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however good their intentions, if their aots were very dangerous 
or offensive ? 

B, They would be treated, we suppose, as lunatics, unfit 
to take oare of themselves, and would be placed under the 
guardianship of others competent to take care of them, and 
to protect society. 

P« Looking back upon the questions which we hare been 
axamining, what kind of a part shall we say intelligence plays 
in the world ? 

B, A most important part. It guides people to additional 
louroes of happiness, and with every advance that it makes 
protects them more and more from annoyance and suffering. 

P. As &r as you hear and have had opporttmities of 
observing, should you say that there were many ignorant, 
miskilful and sotting people in the world ? 

B, Very many. 

P. What would be the effect upon the well-being of society, 
if the igncranoe of these people could be dispelled ? 

B. It could only be good. 

P. How so? 

J5. It would make their labour more productive. It would 
diminish excess in drink. It would reduce the number of 
the destitute. It would enable the humane to bring comfort 
with greater certainty to all the afflicted. 

P. What would be the effect upon those now suffering 
from ignorance and drunkenness, if I were to go and hold 
among them such conversations as we are enjoying together ? 

B. Most likely few would listen to you. If they did, still 
fewer would learn, having little power of application. The 
necessity, besides, for such daily labour as they can put forth, 
leaves them neither leisure nor inclination for much other 
exertion. 

P. Should we be right to call these men bad men, acting 
badly 00 clearly as they do, both for their own happiness and 
fbr that of society ? 

B. doarcely. Evm where it may be nec^Baai^rj \j^ ^^^s^^ 
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8omc of them under restraint, they should be thought of with 
pity, and spoken of with tenderness. 

P. But ore not you also ignorant and unskilftil? 
B, We are ; and it may be added, we could not be other- 
wise at our age. 

P, And do you suffer ? 

B. No. Our parents protect us by their indnstiy, intelli- 
gence, and skllfulncss. Their good qualities and affection are 
our safeguards for the present against suffering from our own 
ignorance. 

P. "When, in your turn, you reach manhood, what will be 
the effect upon yourselves, upon your families, and upon 
society, if you continue to bo ignorant and unskilful ? 

B, We shall be ill provided with the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. We shall, consequently, be greatly exposed to 
temptation, to the influence of bad companions, to drunken- 
ness, and other vicious practices. We shall be a disgrace to 
our families, and objects of contempt and dislike to society, 
while drawing relief from the products of the industry and 
intelligence of others. 

P, What advantage is it to you, as boys, to be able to see 
so clearly as you do, what must be the consequences of your 
continued ignorance and unakilfulness? 

JK We are stimulat<id to make the exertion necessary for 
keeping clear from suffering and disgrace. 

i*. Why may I be more hopeful of the use of talking with 
you, than with full-grown men, upon these matters ? 

JA If the full-grown men were already intelligent and 
skilful, they would not require your instruction. If they were 
not, many of them would be indisposed to listen to you, and few 
would bo able to command steadiness of application enough, 
during their few hours of release from labour, to profit by 
your instruction. On the other hand, while we are all 
ignorant, our time is wholly disengaged for instruction and 
improvement ; and care is taken to adapt our tasks to our 
powers of .application, and to direct our studies, so that our 
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powers may grow and give scope for the more rapid advance- 
ment of our instruction. 

P. If perceiving all this, there happened to be a boy 
among you — and I trust there is not — ^who is conscious that 
he is not striving "with all his might to become intelligent and 
skilful, what kind of a boy should we call him ? 

B. A bad boy. 

P. You have told me that, with every effort on your part, 
you cannot reasonably expect to obtain during boyhood all 
the knowledge necessary for your guidance in manhood. Now 
suppose your friends and teachers do their best, and you 
bring all your intelligence and good resolutions to bear, for 
the purpose of forming and strengthening good habits, can 
you expect to form all the habits necessary for enabling you 
to act through life in harmony with the dictates of your 
intelligence ? 

JB. We think we may, provided we do not forget that 
continued watchfulness and self-discipline on our part wiU be 
required to sustain through life the good habits formed during 
boyhood. 

P. Is there not this difference between the process of 
acquiring knowledge and the process of forming habits, that 
while the former is but an uninterrupted progress in the same 
direction through life, the latter actually demands a substitu- 
tion of one set of habits for another ? 

B. If during boyhood, error and prejudice creep in upon 
us disguised as knowledge, they require to be uprooted, just 
as much as bad habits. 

P. Granted. But my question referred not to error under 
the guise of knowledge, but to real knowledge, and not to bad, 
but to good habits. Will not some of the good habits which 
you are forming at school and at home, have to give way for 
other habits under altered circumstances ; and might not the 
early habits actually formed be an impediment to the forma- 
tion of the new ones called for ? 

B. We don't see our way to answering that question. 
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P. I will particularize. Your future duties might take yoa 
abroad, or to sea, or on the rail, or in the post-office. Would 
not you^ in anj one of these positions, be called upon to 
struggle against many of your former habits of living ? And 
if so, must it not be admitted that some of your foimeor habiU 
would be an impediment rather thati an assistaooe to tht 
discharge of your new duties ? 

B, We ought to be prepared to take part in improred and 
extended works, and to adapt ourselves to the new methods 
and arrangements involved in them. But our most important 
habits ; those of industry, of sobriety, of application, and d 
yielding to the call of duty, will require no change, and be al 
ready to help us to make changes as to adhere to old prac- 
tices, according as either are demanded. 

P. I am glad to see that the difficulty which I hare placed 
before you, and which has perplexed so many people^ does 
not appear very formidable to you. But, besides the altered 
mode of life which may await you from the outside, and the 
alteration upon alteration to which you may find it useful to 
accommodate yourselves, you must be prepared for changes 
from the inside, to feel within yourselves, as years advance, 
new desires, new tastes, and with them, new disappointments 
to endure, new temptations to resist, new difficulties to en- 
counter. IIow wiU your so-called former good habits assist 
you here ? 

B, Can there be any doubt that liabits of industry, sobriety, 
and application, will stand our friends through life? Do you 
wish us to suspect that there may be changes within ourselves 
which will ever make these habits otherwise than useful 
tons? 

P. For the purpose of examination, as well as for prepara- 
tion against future dangers, I have no desire to prevent your 
suspecting as much as you please. I feel as confident, as I 
rejoice to see you do, that the habits which you have men- 
tioned will always be of use to you. But amid habits, some 
to be cherished, some to be relinquished, according to changes 
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of position, what use ought you to make of your intelligence 
in conjunction with the habits of which you already feel the 
influence ? 

B, We ought to Use our intelligence to ascertain what 
things we ought, and what we ought not to do. We ought 
fdso to uae our intelligence to ascertain what power we have 
over our own habits, to bring ourselves to take pleasure in 
performing what we recognize to be our duty ; and to keep 
in our thoughts the circumstances which may arise to call for 
ohanges of employment and work, and with them for modifi* 
cations of habits. 

P. We shall have to examine together many lines of con- 
duct, and to learn to distinguish between those which are 
&yourable and those which are unfavourable to well-being, 
and to ascertain what further habits, in addition to those 
mentioned, will predispose to the lines of conduct which it is 
ieen ought to be preferred. But you can tell me now what 
that habit is — I may call it a mental habit, which may be 
most safely relied upon for predisposing you to adhere to 
former lines of conduct, or to adopt changes, according as 
dther may be desirable ? 

B. The habit of thinking beforehand of the consequences 
of our acts, and of resolving never to lend ourselves to any, 
the consequences of which must be injurious to society, un- 
favourable to well-being, 

P. Who knows best whether a boy is doing his utmost to 
become intelligent and good ? 

B, The boy himself. His parents and teachers may be 
very excellent judges, from their opportunities of watching 
and observing his doings, and comparing them with the doings 
of other boys, but they cannot judge so well as he can him- 
self of the inner feeling which animates him in the perform- 
ance of all his duties. 

P, When a boy is awakened to a sense of this conscious- 
less of himself, is that, also, a portion of what we may call 
lis intelligence ? 
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7^ Wo Rhould say a most important part. 

P, And why ? 

Ji, IJi'cansc it induces him ever to keep watch overhimaelt 
Whilo ho is learning how to distingtdsh between what he onglit 
and what lie ought not to do, and to acquire the attainments 
to onablo him to turn that knowledge to account, he feds « 
call to suppress vagrant inclinations, and every capricious 
dcHirc, liowcvcr speciously suggested, that might rise within 
Iiini, to deviate from the path of duty ; fearing lest the tendency 
to ropotition inherent in his nature should lead him away 
from, rather than carry him onward to the wisdom and good* 
nosH which ho is lioping to reach. 

J\ What name may we give to this kind of knowledge ? 

.//, Solf-knowlcdge. 

J\ And wliat name to the conduct which it suggests? 

7^ Solf-disciplinc. 

J\ Sook and cherish this self-knowledge, my boys, as the 
groat oHt of blessings; and practise this self-discipline as the 
Iiigliost of duties. All that knowledge and all those attain- 
nionts needful to supply your wants and to enable you to 
assist others, coupled with that self-respect and peace of mind 
which will give a relish to your other enjoyments, cannot fell 
to follow in their train. 
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P. Mt first conversation with you assumed that you had 
some knowledge. It would otherwise have been vain to 
expect you to understand me. My last supposed that you 
had yet to learn some of the uses of the knowledge in your 
possession, and of the further knowledge which you are 
seeking. We have made one step in advance. If you have 
learned nothing from me, you have enabled me to learn that 
you and I are of one mind, so far, that for men to live at all 
on this earth, they must work ; to live decently and comfort- 
ably, they must work diligently, intelligently, and skilfully. 
Intelligent work is impossible without knowledge ; knowledge 
is not to be had without the desire, accompanied by applica- 
tion, to get it. The desire and application are thoughts and 
habits to be formed and fostered in childhood, first by the 
affectionate care of others, and afterwards by that self-discipline 
of which we have discoursed together. The pursuit of know- 
ledge thus commenced, ripens into one of the most intense 
of our pleasures, while it is providing immunity against future 
suffering. How different from those other pleasures which 
are purchased by the sacrifice of fixture respectabihty, comfort, 
and peace of mind! Considering knowledge merely as an 
auxiliary for securing a supply of the necessaries and comforts 
of life, it would be a great mistake to conclude that it is 
nothing more than a means of material well-being ; although 
people will sometimes talk of knowledge in this way. It is a 
means of moral and religious improvement : for if the know- 
ledge in our possession be not preserved, our stores cannot b<i 
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maintained ; and if it be not more generally diffased, they 
cannot be increased, urgent as the need for increase may be. 
In one case, misery and temptation wonld be greater. In the 
other, the misery and temptation which we are anxious to 
remove, must remain unabated. I do not wonder at your 
telling me that the boy, who, knowing all this, is conscious to 
himself that he is not striving to the utmost to cultivate habits* 
of application, ought to be considered a bad boy, one r^ardless 
of becoming a man^ self-supporting, and contributing to the 
good of others. I will now ask you whether, if all people 
were to work di%ently, intelligently, and skilfully, society 
would be likely to escape future sufiering from a lack of the 
necessaries and comforts of life ? 

B, We dare not assert positively that it would. Becaoie 
people must work in this way to attain well-being, it does not 
follow that they need do nothing more. 

P. What more do you think they ought to do ? If yon 
cannot answer this question, can you tell me whether they 
ought to refrain from doing anything ? 

B, They must refrain from murder, violence and thefr. 

P. We will reserve the consideration of these for a future 
occasion. But is there anything else from which they must 
refrain ? We have recognized how greatly we are indebted 
to our ancestors for much of our enjoyment, and also for the 
necessaries and comforts which surround us. If they had 
thought of nothing besides producing these things, §hould we 
be enjoying them now ? If I were to give one of you boys a 
couple of oranges, and you were to eat them both to-day, how 
many would remain for you to eat to-morrow ? 

B, None. 

P, If a man were to bake a loaf and eat the whole of it 
at once, what part of that loaf would he have to eat 
next day ? 

B, No part. 

P. If one of the oranges were put by in the cupboard, what 
dilFcreace wonLA that make ? 
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S. Tt^re would be one for the next day. 

P. And if two loaves were baked, and one only eaten the 
same day, would there also be one for the next day ? 

B. Yes. 

P. You have told me that our fathers and forefathers 
worked for some of the stores on which we are now subsisting. 
Would they not equally have worked for the things which 
constitute these stores, if they had consumed them at the time 
without any regard for us ? 

J5. They would. 

P. What, then, must our fathers and forefathers have done, 
besides working, to enable us to derive benefit firom the produce 
of their labour ? 

B. They must have refrained from consuming. 

P. Have you ever observed after meals, in your own homes, 
what is done with the bread, and butter and sugar, and other 
things which are left ? 

B. They are carefully put by. 

P. What for? 

B. Because we shall be glad to eat them at some other 
time. 

P. Arc you at liberty to eat as much as you like of the 
things on table ? 

B. Yes. 

P. Are your younger brothers and sisters also allowed to 
do the same ? 

B. Not exactly; especially in regard to some things of 
which they might eat more than would be good for them. 

P. Then you were not formerly allowed to eat as much as 
you liked ? 

jB. Not when we were too young to be trusted. 

P. But you have some things in small quantities on table, 
at times, as treats, of which any one of the family could eat 
the whole, and some of which, nevertheless, is meant to be 
pat by. Are you allowed to eat as much of them as you like? 

B. Yes. 
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P. And have you never felt a longing to eat more of them 
than you did ? 

B. We have oflen felt that, had there been a great deal 
more — plenty for all of us to eat freely, and to leave enotig^ 
for future occasions, wre should gladly have eaten more. 

P. Are you sensible of much pain or privati6n, in forcing 
your full enjoyment of these luxuries dealt out so sparingly? 

jB. No. Our thoughts are even frequently occupied cm 
other matters. 

P. And if your thoughts Avere not so occupied, would any- 
thing reconcile you to so short an allowance of tempting 
niceties ? 

B. Yes ; the pleasure of witnessing the enjoyment of all 
the other members of the family, and our common Batis&ction 
at knowing that similar enjoyments were in store for us. 

P. When people think of the future in this way, what 
name is applied to the practice with which they follow up 
their thoughts ? 

B, They are said to save. 

P. What motive had our forefathers for handing down to 
us the large savings of which we now have the enjoyment ? 

B, They could have no other than the desire to make those 
comfortable who were to come after them. 

P. Do you think that the desire of providing for the wants 
of those who are to come after them, is really present to the 
thoughts of all people who save ? 

B, Probably not. Indeed, we might almost say, certainly 
not. We hear of misers and others who seem to save from 
the mere habit of storing up. 

P. We must look a little more into this habit by and by. 
But I will now ask : have these savings, large as they are, 
proved large enough ? 

B, We have already acknowledged that the stores of neces- 
saries and comforts are not large enough adequately to supply 
the wants of all; and we see no reason to change our opinion. 

P. While we are subsisting upon the savings from the 
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produce of past labour, wliat must we do to maintain our 
store xmdiminished, besides working intelligently and skil- 
fully? 

B. We must save. 

P. Our stores being inadequate, how are tliey to be in- 
creased? 

B. There must be more saving, as well as more work, or 
the same work made more effective in producing. 

P. When we complain of an insufficiency of stores, how 
can there be more saving without an increase of the suffering, 
temporarily, at all events, from that insufficiency ? 

B. There cannot be, unless increased saving be accompanied 
by increase of production. 

P. Is it to be understood, that increase of present suffering 
is the inevitable first step towards preventing future and 
permanent sufiering ? 

I P. The same quantities consimied, if accompanied by 
greater production, would lay the foundation for diminished 
suffering in the future, without any aggravation of present 
Buffering. 

P. Are there really no openings for a diminution of prese 
consumption, without increase of suffering ? 

P. Tliat can scarcely be said. People might consume 
more judiciously. It is not always that the nourishment and 
enjoyment are in proportion to the food eaten and the clothes 
worn out. Drunkenness is a form of wasteful consumption ; 
suffering, not benefit, being the result of it. 

P. Is the call for saving equally apparent — equally urgent 
in regard to all the necessaries and comforts of life ? 

P. Of course, it is most urgent in regard to the most 
indispensable necessaries. 

P. And which should you consider among the most indis- 
pensable necessaries ? 

P. Food, clothing, fiiel and shelter are all so indispensable, 
that it is difficult to say which is the most so. 

p. If we select wheat from among our articles of food^ 
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and ooah from among those of fuel, of wliicli Ao you think 
we have generally the larger store in proportion to oar 
wants? 

B. Of wheat. 

P. Is there any reason, think you, why men are content 
to abide by a comparatively smaller stock of coals in propor- 
tion to their wants ? 

B. Because they know where the ooals are always to be 
had, and they are well provided with the means of getting at 
them iminterruptedly, as they are wanted. 

P. Is not this the case also with wheat? 

B. No ; as there is only one harvest in tlie year, the store 
of wheat, whatever it may be, can only be added to once 
a year. 

P. Is our store of wheat always smaller at one season of 
the year than at others ? 

B. Yes, it is always smallest just before harvest. 

P. How many times a day do you eat bread ? 

B. Three or four times.* 

P. If we say three times, how often do you eat bread ^ 
the course of a year ? 

B. 1,096 times. 

P. What must men do in order to make one liarvest snppl/ 
three meals a day regularly throughout the year ? 

B. They must store a large part of it. 

P. Can they do nothing else ? 

B. Perhaps they can, although we are not prepared to say 
what. But do what else they will, they must store. There 
may be other things to be done besides storing, but not 
instead of storing. We can think of contrivances in aid of 
storing, but of none for dispensing with it — of helps, but not 
of substitutes for storing. 

P. What must men be thinking of before they set about 
constructing ricks, and building barns and granaries ? 

B. They must be thinking of saving, of guarding against 
uture want, of regulating their consumption so as to be 






ible to secure Mure meals qm well as to enjoy present 

neals. 
P. Does harvest recur every year at the same time? 
B. No; it is sometimes earlier, and sometimes later. 
P. When the harvest is very late, is there not danger of 

'amine or of a very short allowance of food 7 or what is done 

X) guard against that danger ? 
B. Men save purposely to meet such a contingency, which 

previous experience has taught them to expect. 
P. And when harvest time comes i-oimd, are men always 

able to replace the whole of what they have consumed since 

the preceding harvest ? 

B. No ; because the harvest is sometimes bad. * 

P. Does not that occasion terrible suffering 7 

B, It has been known to do so; but precautions against 

suffering from this cause are alsd taken. Savings are made 

in anticipation of the occasional occurrence, not only of late, 

W also of bad harvests. 

P. Have you any notion of the extent to which what is 

called a very bad crop has been known to be deficient in 
qtiantity? 

B, We have read of Amines in former times, and in par- 
ticular districts. These seem to imply something approaching 
to an absence of crop ; and are only likely to occur in coun- 
tries exposed to droughts. Taking the whole extent of our 
own country, we suppose a harvest deficient as much as one 
lalf must be of rare occurrence. 

P. If the harvest following a very bad harvest were also 
deficient, how would it affect the probable suffering of the 
people? 

£. It could only tend to prolong suffering, if there were 
any. 

P. Would not the withholding, for a whole year, fi-om a 
large number of people of — say one- third of their usual supply 

of food, that usual supply being barely enough to 8U8tai\i 

vigorous health, be a great calamity 7 
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B, It would. But 8Hch a calamity is not likely to &11 
upon a people that can lay claim to a moderate share of 
intelligence combined with habits of self-controL 

P. Explain how submission to two-thirds allowance is to 
be prevented with a com harvest deficient one-third ? 

B. A com harvest deficient one-third, means one-third 
below the average yield. An average yield assumes the 
occurrence of harvests of more as well as of less than avenge 
yield. Take, for example, seven harvests yielding in soccei- 
fiion 8, I, f, J, f, I, J— average f. As ordinary ssnng 
makes an average harvest supply the wants of the year, so 
the saving from harvests which 3nield a surplus above ^ 
average will allow consumption after deficient harvests to go 
on at its usual rate. 

jP. Do you suppose that saving is practised with as xnnch 
method as your figures imply ? 

B. Possibly not. The deamess of the loaf afier very W 
harvests seems to be caused by the insufiiciency of previoti* 
savings to fill up the gap. 

P. What do you mean when you call the loaf dear ? 

B» We mean that we have to give more money than usU^ 
for it. 

P, Is com scarcer afler a bad, than after a good harvest/ 

B, Certainly. 

P, And dearer also ? 

B, Yes. 

P. Might it not happen that some people would b^ 
more alive than others to the signs of an approaching baJ 
harvest, and to its probable consequences if not provided 
against ? 

B. The more vigilant and the more prudent people are, 
the more likely they are to be quick at recognizing the signs 
of an approaching bad harvest. 

P. With which kind of people would the loaf be soonest 
dear? 

1?. With the vigilant. 
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JPm Witii wliifjh laifl 'wnnisE, "^k snt^ ^^"**" j ^ 

P. Wliich vmld be jtitp* Zibi j£: u fflrfwr ctq. sETarr? 

upon tfaem nnnoCieed. 

jP. I ifill not prwif 22 ^is oT Tni^xLz'i & ^gwuft., 
Enoogh has been dooie to csa&tk tsil id sicaBrr jacscQves 
thafc deameaB and aeiKJiij asc aoe asms £c- ^oe sszne dnng. 
Am lin error? 

B. No ; fiir it seeani as if ^VgrT^f1lP Tmghi tift!p sz> prerenx, 
and cheapnefls to bdn^ on acanatr. 

P. Yoa are not jet i^ £x> caoaisssBf curaQv^ilT tiie 
difference between auithy aai 3fasrywL or viiexcxa ^bej 
agree and idierein thcj dsngxee. Bat jcm can imdasand 
bow much it bdunres joa to been jonr fizszd, wink ssaiju^ 
questions, the correct aidntian of wldch maj matcnaOj infta- 
ence your conduct and hi^ipinesiy not to be led awaj b j mere 
verbal explanations. Ton hare tondbed i^cm a sobject which 
we shall have to eramine togetiicr on some fotnxe daj, when 
we come to inqoiie into the naes of Toaoej. Meanwhile^ do 
you incline to the o^nicm that men in general saTe as much 
as is desirable for their fbtore secority against want? 

B. We think they do not, because, in addition to the 
dfunken people whom we caimot help se^ng, there are many 
who do not recognize saving to be a duty, and others who 
seem incapable of resisting the temptation to indulge imme- 
diately , whatever may be the claims of the futore. 

P. Man's wants being continuous, and the sources whence 
he is to supply them being intermittent, can you tell me by 
what means intermittent sources of supply may be made to 
satisfy continuous wants? 
B. By saving, by establishing a store or reservoir. 
P, When we say that man's wants are continuous, do wo 
mean from the cradle to the grave ? 
JB. Yes. 
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P. And what must he be domg while he if cposonung in 

order to satlefj his wants ? 

B. He must work and save* 

1\ Is his power to work continuous, like hifl wontf, from 
the cradle to the grave ? 

B, No. It can scarcely be said to have been acquired till 
ho has passed thirteen or fourteen years of bis life. He is 
liable to be deprived of it temporarily by ill-healtb, and to 
lose it altogether if his life be more thim ordinarily prolongedf 

P. How is he to subsist during the first thirteen yean of 
his life? 

B, Upon the savings from the produce of the past labour 
of others. 

P, After that period, what ought be to do for bis oif* 
security, and to avert the disgraoe of not striving to dp s^ 
• least as much for society as society had done for him? 

J9. During the days that he can work; he must work W 
replace what he consumes while at work, and what h^ ougbi^ 
to consume while unable to work, and also to contribute bi^ 
fair share towards supplying the wants of in^its and children f 
and this work must bo accompanied by the requisite absti- 
nence from consumption. 

P. What have we abready observed to be customary, after 
men have fixed their attention upon things and the qualities 
of things which they desire to examine, to refer to and to 
discuss ? 

B, They affix names to them, 

P. Have they carried this practice so far as to give names 
to individuals according as they conduct themselves, and to 
the qualities of which they are judged to be possessed ? 

B, Yes, they could scarcely have done otherwise. 

P. What name has been given to those who are thought to 
be laying by adequately for the supply of future wants ? and 
to those who are not ? 

jB, The former are called saving, thrifty, and economical j 
and the latter wasteful, unthrifty, and extravagant. The 
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former are siaid to possess the quality of ecojiomy, and thd latter 
to be devoid of it^ or to possess the quality of extravagance. 

P. How shall we class thriftiness or economy ? among the 
good or bad qualities ? 1 

B. Among the good, siilce without it a state of well-being 
would be impossible. 

P. Have you ever heard a pame of reproach applied to 
saving or economical persons ? 

3. Tes. They are sometimes called misers, but ooly when 
they are supposed to be niggardly, or to deny themselves 
"wi^out reason. 

P. Would ypu call niggardliness or unnecessary saving a 
had quality ? 

B. Yef, and this quality has had another name, penurious- 
oesS) given to it, as if to indicate that suffering equal to that 
producible by actual want or penury was voluntarily endured, 
or, wh^t is worse, was iniflicted upon others, by those who are 
afflicted with it. 

P. Which of these two bad qualities or vices — ^niggardli- 
liess on the one hand, or wastefulness on the other — ^is the 
inore likely to prevail in any society to its detriment ? 

5. Wastefulness, or want of economy; for men are more 
lii^ely'to give way to excess of indulgence, than to be led into 
eTCcess of self-restraint. 

P. What notions of refraining from immediate indulgence 
have you observed in very yoimg children ? 
£ None at all. 

P. How do you think such notiops arise ? 
B, By imitation, by habit, through judicious training, in 
which is included the pleasure of receiving token? of affection 
and approbation when an effort is voluntarily and successfully 
made to repress ^ desire for immediate indulgence, and lastly, 
by the ipflijeuce of knowledge in conjunction with all these. 
P. What kind of knowledge do you particularly refer to? 
B. Tq the knowledj;e of the entire dependeuce of all man- 
kind, for a time, upon the savings from the prgduQe Qf past 
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labour, and of the intense gratification derirable from a con- 
sciousness that immunity from suffering, and the ability of 
conferring benefits upon others, have been earned by one's own 
self-denial. 

P, When ought men to begin to be economical? 

B, When they are children, lest the power of refiraining 
from inmiediate indulgence, however urgent the need of such 
restraint to stave off future suffering, should never be acquired. 

P. Children, as a rule, having little or nothing in their 
possession, how are they to be expected to acquire the habit 
of saving ? 

B» The habit may be begun in them by their parents and 
guardians, who can lead them to the thought and practioe o€ 
foregoing indulgence, either for their own future benefit, ot 
to share indulgence with others. 

P. Is it your opinion, then, that a predisposition to practiff^ 
economy may be fostered through the formation of othe^ 
habits? 

ii. Certainly it is. Children who have been accustomed t(r 
sliaro their limited indulgences with others are in a much 
more forward state of preparation for practising economy 
than children who have been less judiciously nurtured. 

P. How so? 

P. They have acquired a taste for a new pleasure, the 
gratification from which outweighs that from any indulgence 
confined to themselves. They are better prepared than chil- 
dren to whom this taste is unknown, to understand how 
another pleasure, that of a consciousness of inununity from 
future suffering and disgrace, may be far greater than any 
immediate indulgence, however alluring. 

P. If I were to set before you two equal divisions of boys, 
one ready to enjoy such good things as were given to them 
regardless of their companions, and the other incapable of 
such enjoyment unless shared with their companions ; out of 
which would you expect to sec come forth the larger number 
of economical men ? 
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B, Out of the boys wHo can take delight in the happiness 
of others. We see that they can forego without effort a mere 
animal indulgence where the others cannot. 

P. When you leave school, carrying these thoughts with 
you, do you expect that your earnings will, at first, be more 
than enough to supply what you ought regularly to consume ? 

B, They will not, perhaps, be even enough. 

P. Then how can you expect to save out of your insuflicient 
eaniings? 

B, We may not be able. 

P. When you come to the consideration of the means at 
your command to admit of your saving, is there any danger 
of your under-estimating them, or of fancying that you cannot 
save at all, when disinterested lookers-on might judge differ- 
ently? 

B. There is, and we ought to be on our guard, knowing 
how easy it is to be seduced into putting off the claims of the 
future, in order to gratify the desire for immediate enjoyment. 
We must not under-estimate the chances of future want for 
the sake of sanctioning present indulgence. 

P. Suppose, for example, we were to estimate your first 
eanungs at six shillings a week. You know about what that 
would bring you. Would you save out of that ? 

B. We should be glad to do so, if it were only a penny a 
week ; not so much for the penny, as for the mark that we 
were not omitting to recognize the claims of the future. 

P. Which of two lads who started by earning six shil- 
lings a week, and at the end of a few years came to earn 
tm, or fifleen, or twenty shillings a week, would be the more 
likely to save one, two, or three shillings a week ; the one 
who had put by the penny, or the one who had not ? 

B, The one who had put by the penny, for he would have 
shown that he had some thoughts of the importance of saving, 
and could control his longings for immediate enjoyment. 
P.^ Which is the more likely to grow up a miser ? 
P. There cannot be much doubt about llciaX.. 1\ifc XK^sKt 
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is more likely to grow out of the saving than out of the 
spending boy. 

P, And ought not boys to be cautioned against doing any- 
thing that might make them grow into such despicable beings 
as mean and miserly men ? 

B, Certainly; but without omitting to caution them against 
the greater danger of becoming still more despicable — a 
burden upon their jfriends and relatives or upon aociety, 
through their own extravagance. 

P, Have you any thoughts how meanness is to be nvoided 
while forming resolutions and cultivating habits of economy ? 

B, By an intelligent appreciation of the relative claims of 
the present and the future, and by a course of self-discipline 
based upon that appreciation. 

P. You made use of the word " extravagance " just now. 
Would you call a lad extravagant who consumed the whole 
of his moderate earnings ? 

B, We might. We would apply that epithet to every- 
body, whatever his means', who did not attend, in the appli- 
cation of them, to the probable claims upon them arising out 
of future wants. 

P, Would you not call a rich man, a man whose means 
are very large, an extravagant man, if he indulged in 
expenditure or consumption limited by no pther considera- 
tion than his exposure to future privation ? 

B, No ; provided he formed a just estimate of his future 
wants in reference to the habits of indulgence which he was 
forming. 

P. Would you approve of his regulating his expenditure 
in this way, or rather of his omitting to regulate his expendi- 
ture by any other consideration than that of being able to 
continue in a similar course of indulgence ? 

B, Not if he neglected the opportunity of doing greater 
good with his superfluities ; but we should not disapprove, 
because he was extravagant or regardless of his own future 
wants while satisfying the present, 
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P. But ou^t we not to have some terms in which to givQ 
expression to our dislike of such expenditure ? 
B. Assuredlj, and so we have. 
P. And what are they ? 

B, They are many, and to apply any one of them properly, 
ii is necessary to be acquainted with the form of the expendi- 
toie and with the man who gives it. We might call him 
luxarioiis, silly; ostentatious, vain, frivolous, heartless^ un- 
charitable, or even vile and disgusting. 

P. Qow &r do you consider that man's present wants or 
criTioip for indulgence are under his own control ? 

A Thui question is more than we can answer. Some 
cisi?i])g9 ar^ beyond our control, and others, which we think 
might be controlled, seem uncontrollable in some individuals. 

P. What control do young infants seem capable of exer- 
oong over their own appetites ? 

B. None. 

P> What control do drunkards seem capable of exercising 
over their craving for spirits ? 

B, Scarcely any. 

JP. What control do passionate, revengeful, spiteful men 
MQi capable of exercising over their desire to commit 
TioleDce? 

B. So little, that it is thought necessary to treat some ot 
ibsm, Vk9 unfortunate lunatics, and not suffer them to be at 

P» May not a distinction be drawn between the capacity oi 
controlling an immediate impulse, and a possible future im- 
julae 7 For example, can a boy exercise any control over 
kii propensity to give way to excess in drink twenty years 
boioe? 

B» He can do that by following up what has been done 
fixr him by others, occupying his thoughts with harmless, 
^p^eable, and interesting pursuits, keeping himself out of 
iatitataoUf recognizing what is conducive to his health and 
respectability, and by cherishing a sense of the duty which 
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he owes to himself and to others, and by resolving to make 
Iiis conduct conform to it. 

P. Can he exercise any control over hia propensity, to give 
way to outbursts of passion twenty years hence ? 

B, Yes, in the same manner, and by carefully keeping 
Avatch over his temper while a boy. 

P, Is it reasonable to expect an effort from a boy to make 
of himself a well-conducted man, when it is considered almost 
hopeless to expect such an effort from a man ? 

B. Experience shows that it is reasonable to expect from & 
boy the effort to form his own character, especially when th* 
assistance due to him is at hand ; because, with habits yet 
unformed, the right habits are more easily induced than the 
wrong. 

P. Do you deny that the man is stronger than th« 
boy? 

B. No. But if the man's work be more difficult? in pro^ 
portion to his greater strength, than the boy's in proportion t^ 
his lesser strength, there is more hope of the boy's succei^ 
than of the man's. 

P. You do not, however, seem to rely exclusively upon Hbm 
boy's imaided strength. You referred to some assistance that 
you claimed for him as his due. What kind of assistance is 
that? 

B. The kind of assistance which a good and intelligent 
mother gives to her children. Ejiowing what habits will 
most conduce to their happiness, she steadily and gently leads 
them to form such habits. Instruction, following upon these 
habits, imparts an intelligent appreciation of their excellencei 
and inclines to a determination to persevere iA them, and to 
expand and adapt them to meet all the emergencies of life. 

P, In a well-regulated family, what kind of notice would be 
taken of an unlooked-for display of greediness ? 

B, One of sorrow, dislike and disapprobation, making the 
little fellow sorry and ashamed, and disposing him to trj to 
conquer his greediness. 
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P, And would infinnity of temper, dkr^ard of clewTilinffls 
and decency, be greeted in the same way ? 

B. Yes, and the result is generally the same : a blush of 
ebone, and a tingling sense of mortification at the thonght of 
being snspected of a propensity to outrage propriety or to disturb 
funilj comfort by such behaviour. Children thus trained may 
rise to manhood xmconscions of any desire, or of any impulse 
to practise conduct recognized as bad. A tendency checked 
bj careful cultivation before it has gathered strength, becomes 
obliterated, so to speak, before it can make any impression 
upon the disposition. 

P. The recommendation to abstain from present consumption 
in order to secure something for future consumption is not, we 
are sometimes told, likely to be complied ^th very generally, 
because compliance is so very painful. Is compliance really 
very painful? 

B. It is to many people — ^to people who cannot appreciate 
ihe future privation which they are recommended to guard 
against, and cannot withstand the craving for immediate 



P. Is it not also painful to many people who can appreciate 
foture privation, and who can for^o present indulgence, when 
it is wise to do so ? 

B, It must of course be painful to all who have not even 
enough to satisfy immediate and urgent wants. 

P. Suppose you boys, instead of being regularly supplied 
with meals by your parents, had weekly rations distributed 
to you at the beginning of every week, what would you do ? 

B. We would divide our allowance as nearly as possible 
into seven equal portions, and eat one portion each day. 

P. Would your infant brothers and sisters, or all the boys 
and girls of your own age that you know of, act in the same 
way? 

B. No; the first are not old enough to practise this self- 
control, and some of the second have not acquired the habit. 
P. If after a time it were announced to you, with tl^a 
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delivery of a week's rations, that unfortunately the next 
week's must be withheld, what would you do 7 

B, We would put ourselves on half-rations, and so make 
the week's supply last through the fortnight. 

P, The boys or men who were unable to make a week's 
supply satisfy the wants of each day, could not, of^ course, be 
expected to eke out a week's supply to do the best it could 
for a fortnight. If the announcement came to you in this 
form: one week's rations will be withheld in the course of 
the year, it being uncertain in which week, how would you 
manage ? 

B, We would begin to save at once. 

P. Should I be doing a kindness to those who were not 
disposed to set aside for the future, if I interfered to set aside 
for them ? 

B. Yes ; but you would have to do it against their will. 

P. Would they be discontented or unhappy at my doing 
that which alone would protect them against future suffering ? 

B, They would. 

P, Should I have to use as much violence with you to 
make you eat the whole of your rations, as with those who 
were disinclined to make them save ? 

B, We should certainly remonstrate and resist, because we 
could not help feeling in how short a time we might be 
reduced to starvation if not allowed to save. 

P. Are there circumstances, then, in which some men will 
be happier on short than on full allowance ? 

B. Yes, when they know that short allowance is essential 
to iuture safety, and have attained a readiness in regulating 
their conduct by its probable influence upon their future 
well-being. 

P. There can be no doubt that intelligent and self-control- 
ling men have the prospect of happier lives before them than 
the ignorant and reckless: but which of the two are the 
happier at the moment, those with full stomachs or those on 
jsliori: allowance ? 
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B, Their happiness at the moment may be nearly the 
same, if they each obtain the gratification which is in unison 
with their dispositions and feelings. 

P. l)o you mean to say that you are quite indifferent 
whether your stomach be full or half full ? 

S, Not so ; but the pain of a half-satisfied appetite may 
he more than compensated by the enduring support and 
pleasure in feeling that a security is being provided against 
futote want — ^that a duty to one -self and perhaps to others, 
IB being performed. 

P. Is it true that the man who lays by to guard against a 
ftitute want actually obtains his security without making any 
sacrifice? 

B. So it appears to us, provided he have wherewithal to 
meet those immediate wants which cannot be left unsatisfied 
without detriment to health, and to gratify those tastes which 
have acquired the force of habits. 

P. What use ought to be made of this knowledge — that 
men may be brought by instruction, by example, and by 
repetition, that is, by habit, not merely to endure, but to 
enjoy labour and application, and also abstinence fi:om con- 
Kimption, where the thoughts are occupied with the future 
good to be obtained or the future evil to be averted ? 

B, The guardians of childhood ought to provide training 
from the earliest years, to lead to the formation of habits 
inclining to do and to forbear cheerfully, according as the 
claims of the future seem to advise, and instruction through 
which may be clearly seen what provision is desirable for the 
future. 

P. Experience leads Us to think that teaching and training 
may bring about these results much more generally and com- 
pletely than has yet been attempted. Where habits have 
been allowed to grow without the controlling influence of 
intelligent teachilig, habits good in the beginning may degene- 
rate into habits likely to hurry their victims ioto \»^ 
courses. 
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P. Let us now reconsider some of the decisions which we 
have arrived at in this conversation. Men, we have said, must 
work intelligently and skilfully to replace what they consume. 
We now add that they must do something more. What is 
that? 

B, They must acquire a readiness in being able to refrain 
from present consumption, so as to guard against probable 
future want. 

P. What name do we give to that readiness, or quality ? 

J5. Economy. 

P. What name do you give to the incapacity of forbearing 
from present indulgence, where such forbearance is indispens- 
able for guarding against future want ? 

B. Extravagance. 

P. How do you distinguish between extravagance and 
waste? ^ 

B. The latter implies a carelessness in making the most of 
the products of industry, even supposing the probable claims 
of the future to be sufficiently attended to. 

P. How do you distinguish economy from stinginess or 
niggardliness ? 

B. The latter signifies the practice of abstaining from con- 
sinnption, without a thought of guarding against future danger 
or of fulfilling a duty. 

P. May we call an economical man, a good man ? 

B. We ought first to know something more about him. 
He has one of the good qualities. 

P. May we call an extravagant man, a bad man ? 

B, Tes ; because by his conduct he risks his own happinesSy 
and the happiness of all dependent upon him. 

P. Intelligence shows to us the necessity of saving, and is 
what we must rely upon for preventing economy from de- 
generating into stinginess. Has it also any part to play m 
selecting the things upon which men employ their labour, and 
intend to exercise their economy? Can everything that is 
produced be saved ? 






I 
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B, No, nor is it necessary. Many things are meant to be 
consumed almost as soon as they are produced. 

P. Are there not many other things of which this cannot 
be said ? 

JB. There are, such as houses, public buildings, furniture, 
bridges, &c. Great pains are taken with many of these, so to 
direct the industry employed, as to make them durable. 
Intelligence is particularly directed to the selection of the 
qualities of stone, metal, and wood, in order to insure dura- 
bility. 

P. In the whole range of things of which our store of the 
necessaries and comforts of life is made up, which should you 
say were the more durable — those that pertain to shelter, or 
to clothing, or to food ? 

B, The things pertaining to shelter the more durable, and 
those pertaining to food the less durable. 

P. And which constitute the larger portion of the inheri- 
tance bequeathed to us &om older times ? 
B, The things pertaining to shelter. 
P. Among our articles of food are any more perishable 
than others ? 

B. Yes. Fresh fruits and vegetables, roots and tubers are 
the more perishable, and grasses and seeds, which include 
com, are the more 4urabl6. 
P. Where do you class milk, fresh butter, and meat ? 
JB. Between the two, because our store of them is really in 
the animals which yield them; and they can be preserved 
alive, subsisting upon food selected by man because it is capable 
of being preserved sufficiently for the purpose. 

P. If any nation were to rely exclusively upon the more 
perifllhable kinds of food, what consequences should you ex- 
pect? 

B. Great fluctuations of supply, and occasional famines, since 
the superabundance of some seasons could not be made to aid 
he defidencies of others. 
P. If yon were told that there was a country tike ix^^W 

1 
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ants of iriaeh depeoded esdrdLT npan. the mofe perishiiUe 
kinda of fisod, and jaa, were told ncnthing more, wonld joa be 
able to form an j opmion of their qoaJities ? 

B. We afaonld gues that thej were neither intelligent nor 
cocnomicaL 

P. Ooght an inceOigent and economical people to rel j, eren 
portlj, upon articles of food so exceedingly perishable ? 

B, They may rely partly, ao6 only widi safety, but witib 
adTantage, hr roots and tnbers make a wholesome and plea- 
sant Tariety of food, yield largely in proportion to the labour 
bestowed upon them, and the crops of them are freqaendy 
good when the crops of com are deficient. It is the relying 
ezchisiTely upon them which is so foolish and dangeroos. 

P. Impressed as yon must be, in common with all who 
have gone through the same course of inquiry, with the im- 
portance of habits of economy in a nation, for securing a good 
snpply of food, as well as of clothing and shelter, can yon tell 
me whether yon hare observed that most men are possessed 
of a store of flonr and wbeat, and of other materials of food, in 
readiness to satisfy their future wants ? 

B, As far as we hare observed, they are not. They rely 
upon the bakers, millers, butchers, farmers, and corn-dealers 
for that. 

P. Hare they a store of groceries ? 

B. No. They rely upon grocers and merchants for those 
things. 

P. Turning firom eatables to clothing, hare they a large 
store of articles of clothing ? 

B. Generally little more than a change. Beyond that, 
they rely upon the clothiers and drapers. 

P. Are the houses in which men live mostly their own 7 

B, No; they belong to their landlords, who let them out 
on hire or lease. 

P. Have all these people who thus rely upon the stores of 
ethers no savings of their own ? Are they not economical ? 

f the taken, miUerS; drapersi grooens &c.) the only eocxno- 
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mical peopte, and are they so obliging as to save for other 
people? 

- B. In spite of these appearances, most people do save. 
Thejr sare mcnej, with which they buj things as they want 
them. And the bakers, millers, drapers, grocers, &c., sell to 
those who have money. 

P. And can the people who have money always be sure 
that the bakers, batchers, grocers, tailors, &c., will be ready 
to pari with some of their stores for money ? 

B. Tes, because their stores of the particular things which 
thej keep are too large to be of any use to them, except to 
dispose of, in order to procure some of the many other things 
ivitkoat which they could not exist. The baker, for instance, 
irants meat, fuel, clothing, and furniture ; and to get them, he 
lelies upon disposing of his store of bread. Thus it is, also, 
with the butoher, grocer, and tailor. 

P, Do the people of whom you have been talking keep 
money in their houses instead X)f the stores which they know 
the/ will be sure to want ? 

£. With the exception of small sums for immediate use, 
thejr don't keep money in their houses. They deposit money 
in banks, and draw it out as they want it. 

•P. Stores of all kinds of necessaries and comforts are in 
the shops and warehouses, and on the farms. Do you think 
that in like manner large stores of money are in the banks ? 
Is the money of which you speak really to be found in the 



B. We know that it is not all there. Much of it is in 
people's pockets, and passing from hand to hand. 

P. Do you mean that the money which people save, instead 
of saving the things which they know they will require to 
have to consume, and which money they deposit, as you say, 
in the banks, is not kept there ? 

B. We have been told that it is not. - In fact, we do not 
see how it can be there, for the banks allow interest upon it, 
which thegr Qovid not do if they did not use it somehow. We 
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to hand, going into banks, although finding but little rest 
there. 

Meantime, you have established for yourselves that in- 
dustry, intelligence, skill, sobriety, and economy, take rank 
among the good qualities, or among the qualities indispensable 
to -well-being, and that it is vain to expect them to prevail 
generally, or to flourish vigorously unless they be cultivated 
in childhood. When through parental care, intelligently 
directed, boys of your age can be brought together to pursue 
these inquiries with pleasure and earnestness, to cherish the 
principles to the knowledge of which their studies have helped 
them, and to practise that self-discipline and exercise, that 
control over their appetites through which conduct conducive 
to future comfort and respectability is alone attractive, delight- 
ful, or possible to them, no despondency need be felt about 
the progressive diminution of the vice and misery which still 
afflict and disgrace us. 



IM 
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P. Ir foil were all ftU-grown nm, vikh npitrimia &iBied aad 
halutt aeC| and the biger put of toot work in diia motH 
done, inquiiiet like tbeie ia which we an engaged migbl 
atill be interealing to jfoq, aa might be iaveatigationa ialo 
new derdc^menta and apphcationa of wnwhanlnal, eheoiical, 
and eleotrioal foroes, ro a ca rohea throii|^ a teleaec^ intid tba 
movements of the aatdlitea of Jo^Hter, or through a miereacope 
into the otherwise unthought-of existence of animal life in a 
drop of water. But at your age, the knowledge and judg- 
ment to be obtained by such inquiries may make aU the 
difference between your leading lives of happiness and respec- 
tability and lives of misery and shame. Our conversationfl 
thus far have led us to these two important truths: that 
industry, intelligence, skill, sobriety, and economy are indis- 
pensable to well-being; and that a boy's habits, leading to his 
future habits in manhood, admit of being so formed, that in his 
conduct he shall aim at what is most conducive to the perma- 
nent well-being of society and of himself, without any sacrifice 
of present enjoyment, or rather with a positive increase and 
elevation of it. These are great truths for you to work upon. 
The simple recognition of them ought to suffice to inspire you 
with the desire of following them into those details which can 
never be overlooked, if we would profit by reducing to practice 
the truths and principles which we have mastered, whether 
we would cultivate a farm, construct a railroad, rule a people, 
or discipline ourselves. 
Every contrivance that has been placed at our disposal, in 
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the form of concise and accurate language, to fadilitate our 
inquiries, should be learned and used; and I will here eall 
your attention to an improvement which may be made upon 
some of the expressions which we have hitherto put up with. 
We have thus far spoken of the products of labour as " neces* 
saries and comforts of life:" are all the products of labour, 
" necessaries and conxforts of life ? " 

B, They must be; or rather they are considered to be bo, 
for otherwise men would direct their labour differently. 

P. And are all the " necessaries and comforts of life " the 
products of labour 7 

B. Not exactly, for the heat and light from the sun, the 
earth we stand on, the air we breathe, the rain from the clouds, 
tiie water in our rivers, and the granite of our rooks, are not 
the products of labour, and yet they are necessaries and com- 
fortB of life. 

p. Are these things never the products of labour, under 
any circumstances ? 

B. They cannot be altogether excluded, for the air in deep 
inineB, the water laid on in our houses, and the granite pave- 
ment in our streets, are the products of labour. 

P. How, th«Q, are we to distinguish things apparently so 
mixed up together as the products and non-products of 
labour? 

B, We call those things the products of labour which we 
Jmowoould not be had in the forms and quantities, and at the 
places and times, adapted for man's consumption and enjoy- 
ment, without the intervention of his labour. 

P. It has been thought desirable to attend to the distinc- 
tion which you have drawn by adapting our language to it; 
and the name " wealth " has been specially appropriated to 
all those things which cannot be obtained, except by labour. 
In the quantities desired, and at the times and places most con- 
venient for their consumption. I dare say you can tell me 
why it should have been wished to designate by a name those 
things which are only to be obtained in the quantities desired 
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bj labour, to the exclufflon of the things which haye only to be 
enjoyed, and need not be worked for ? 

B, Because these things are unavoidably subjects for thought, 
and contrivance, and discussion, and need, therefore, to be per- 
petually referred to. People's attention has to be perpetually 
concentrated upon them. A simple monosyllabic name, under 
these circumstances, is a great convenience. 

P. Would not any other monosyllabic name have served 
the purpose equally well ? 

B. Possibly it would, and in like manner any of the names 
that you have been helping us to the use of in our previous 
conversations might have had their places equally well filled 
by others. 

P. Why, then, should all those particular names which we 
have had before us have been selected ? 

B. We do not know. In foreign languages, there are other 
names for the same things. Perhaps nobody knows. Per^ 
haps it is not worth knowing. Or, maybe, it is a branch of 
learning for which we are not prepared, and never will be, 

P. Should there be such a branch of learning, and you are 
to be permanently excluded from it, you may as well have 
some notion of the extent of the loss which you will have to 
sustain. Whether there have been some reasons unknown to 
you and me, or not, for the selection of the word " wealth," 
to designate all those things which are only procurable for 
human enjoyment by labour, can you tell me, having got it, 
how we ought to use it ? 

B. We ought to take care to apply it strictly to its purpose, 
and avoid lending ourselves to the practice of using it some- 
times for pne thing and sometimes for another, to Ae great 
annoyance of all who wish to imderstand or to instruct us, and 
to the probable utter confusion of our own thoughts. 

P. But what, if many of your coimtrymen and companions 
will not conform to this precision in the use of language ? 

B, We must, by our own preparatory study and reflection, 
try to acquire a readiness in detecting their deviations firom 
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the meanings commonly attached to words, and which meanings 
we haye been accustomed to adhere to, and their substitution, 
intentional or otherwise, of one thing for another, while using 
the same word. But would it not have been a great improve- 
ment, if men could have agreed to appropriate one name only, 
never to be deviated from, for each class of things which they 
chose to make a subject of study and discourse ? 

P. Tou must bear in mind that men's wants led them to 
talk about many things long before they understood them 
thoroughly. In some departments of science, such as chemis- 
try, the rectifications and expansions of modem times have 
been so numerous as to make it easier to frame and adopt a 
completely new nomenclature, than to throw order into the 
old, while enlarging it. But, in the matters on which we have 
been conversing, such an attempt, even if the object aimed at 
were desirable in the end, would not have been tolerated. 
We find our language ready made for us, and glad we ought 
to be to receive it as it is, with all its defects. We are not 
debarred firom introducing, as opportunities arise, better order 
and more precision into it. Can you tell me how you may all 
anist in improving the language that has been handed down 
to 08, and at the same time defend yourselves against incon- 
venience and misapprehensions, from the imperfections which 
BtOl adhere to it? 

A We suppose you mean that we may do so by always 
bearing in mind the meaning which we attach to our words, 
by avoiding, where possible, to use more than one name for one 
thing, or the same word in more senses than one, especially 
if those senses are important, and, though different, liable to be 
wnfomided. 

P. Adopting this term " wealth " henceforward as a collec- 
tive name for all those things which can only be procured, in 
the quantities desired, by labour, can you teUme who are able 
to live without consuming some portion of wealth ? 
B, Nobody can. 
P. And, as &r as you can learn, are all persons holders of 
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0ome portion of the wealth without which nobofy c«a 
live? 

B. Many persons are not. 

P. Who are the holders of it? 

B. The rich men. 

P. What do you mean by a rich man ? 

B, One who possesses much wealth. 

P. We have not advanced much by substituting one word 
for another. I will ask again who are the rich or holders of 
wealth? 

B, It is impossible to say. We can see that some are 
holders of wealth and some are not. 

P. Happily, it is possible to inquire, and we may as weD 
do that before we decide what is impossible to be learned. 
Suppose we separate men into the dark and the fair, or into 
tjie tall and the short; in which of these divisions might inre 
expect to find the fielders of wealth, and in which the Wealth- 
less? 

B, They would njpst likely be, each of them, as much in 
one class as in the other. 

P. If we were to separate them into the men under twenty- 
five years of age, and the men of twenty-five ^d upwards, 
among which should we find the larger number of holders 
of wealth ? 

B. Among those who are twenty-five years of age and 
upwards. The division of those under twenty-five, includes 
all children who hold no wealth ; and up to that age there is 
comparatively little time and opportimity to produce and save. 

P. If we next separate men into the industrious, intelligent, 
skilful, sober and economical, and the opposite, in which class 
shall we find the larger number of holders of wealth ? 

B, In the former, of course. 

P. Can you, in your turn, help us to another classification 
which we may examine? 

B, Those who have inherited, and those who have not in- 
^en'ied wealth. 
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P. And are all the inheritors of wealth equally likelj te 
continue holders of it ? 

B. Iliose inheritors of wealth who possess the qualities 
which we have called good are more likely to continue to hold 
Ihe wealth which thej have inherited, than those afflictM with 
the opposite qualities. 

P, Do you still answer to my question *' who are the holders 
of wealth ? " It is impossible to say ? 

B, No. We see not only that it is possible to say, but 
that it is very impMtant to recognize the classes of people 
who are likely to be the holders of wealth, on one hand, and 
the wealthless on the other. 

P. We should be careM not to mistake what we do not 
know for what it is impossible to know. We may learn the 
first by observation and reflection. The second is beyond the 
reach of our limited powers. As it is essential that our 8t<»*e 
of wealth should, at the very least, be maintained, had it 
hetter be in the keeping of the classes who appear to hold it, 
or in other keeping ? 

B. In the keeping of the elders, the intelligent, and the well- 
cNhicted. 

P. You must not forget that while the wealth is held by a 
pwdon only of any community, each individual must have 
wme portion of it to consume. Do you know whether many 
hdividuals are content quietly to forego the consumption of a 
"bare of wealth? 
B, Very few, if any. 

P. To be shut I off from consumption altogether is death, 
ftort allowance for a continuance is sickness and deterioration 
of health. Does society show itself indifferent to either of 
these? 
B. No— it makes considerable eflbrts to avert these evils. 
P. Can you mention some of the ways in which the holders 
of wealth part with portions of it to the wealthless ? 

B. They give to their families, or more |Hx>perly, they share 
their weaUi with their fiunilies; they buy the labour and 
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services of some; and they give to the incapable and help- 
less. 

P. And in what ways do the wealthless, or those who have 
less wealth than they wish to consume, seek to obtain some of 
the wealth which is held by others ? 

5. .Mostly by selling their labour; but some beg, and 
others steal or seize, whether by violence or fraud. 

P. Do the holders of wealth submit passively to all these 
ways of attempting to obtain possession of their wealth ? 

B, No. They resist some, while they accede to the pro* 
posals of others. 

P. Whom do they resist ? 

B. Thieves, or those who attempt to take their wealth 
without their consent. 

P. In what way do they resist so as to make their resis- 
tance effectual ? 

B. They have formed governments, have made laws, and 
organized police and armed forces to put down, and circum- 
vent, and deter all those who are wishing to dispossess the 
holders of wealth against their consent. 

P. What would be the effect upon society, if no attempts 
were made to resist those who struggled or conspired to attain 
possession of wealth against the will of its holders — ^that is, 
by force or fraud ? 

B. Very bad. Peace, security, order, and enjoyment 
would disappear. Men would sink back into barbarism. 

P. You may meet with people who seem inclined to ques- 
tion the correctness of this answer. To remove their doubts, 
or to save ourselves from being influenced by them if un- 
warranted, let us inquire a little more closely and minutely 
into what must be the consequences of allowing thieves to 
take possession of other people's wealth unresisted. Why do 
men work ? 

B. To acquire wealth. 

P. Why do they'put forth intelligence and skill in their work? 

^. To produce as much wealth and 03 well as ^^ssible. 
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P. Wiy do ihey sare ? 

B, To guard against fntnre irant, and to accoiuplish inture 
pazposes. 
P. Are iJiey erer frogtrated in th^e efforts and plans ? 
B. Tes ; bad seasons, fres, and other casualties at times 
take from them the expected fruits of 'dieir labour. 

P. Wbat course do thej generally adopt on the oecmrence 
of such casoaltieB ? 

B. Senable people set themselves to work and save, to 
repair their losses. 

P. Would they do the same, if occasionally plundered or 
defrauded of their wealth ? 

B. That is what they actually do; for society, with all 
its efforts, has not yet been able to prevent entirely the in- 
Toads of robbers and cheats upon other men's wealth. 

P. I^ instead of being of comparatively rare occurrence, 
Ike attacks of thieves and swindlers were so frequent and 
general as to deprive the producers and savers of wealth of 
aU hope of its being reserved for them to enjoy the wealth 
which they had produced and saved, what would happen ? 

B. People would relax in their efforts to save, and con- 
Kfjaently in their efforts to produce as much as they othcr- 
wiie would. 

P. What effect would this have upon the general stock of 
irealth? 
B. The stock would be diminished. 
P. How would the well-being of society be affected ? 
B. It would be impaired. We have already agreed that 
tlie stock of wealth is insufficient adequately to supply the 
tnts of alL That suffering, therefore, which is attributable 
to want of wealth would be increased. 

P. How would a general feeling of insecurity act upon the 
prevailing habits of industry and economy ? 
B, It could only tend to undermine them. 
P. While the industrious and economical are consuming, 
what are fhey doing besides ? 
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B. They are replaciDg -what they consnme. Indeed, ainoe 
the sick, and the maimed, and the incapable are sapposted 
out of a store of wealth which is nevertheless maintained and 
even increased, we may say that the industrious and ecmio* 
mical greatly more than replace what they consume. 

P. And what are thieves and swindlers doing while tbqr 
consume ? 

B. They certainly are riot replacing the wealth which they 
consume; too generally, besides consuming, they destroy and 
waste. 

P. How, then, may we confidently affirm it must fere wiA 
society if thieves and swindlers were left to pursue thdr 
courses unopposed ? 

B» Society would fall back into a state of misery and 
barbarism. 

P. How would it fare with the thieves and swindlers them- 
selves ? 

B. Very badly also, for there would be but little wealA | 
for them to consume, let them try to get it as ihfij ' 
might. 

P. What ought society to do, in order to avert the misery 
sure to follow from attacks on other people's wealth by thierei 
and swindlers, if imopposed ? 

B. It ought to do its best to prevent such attacks. 

P. How can society take measures to prevent interference 
with wealth by some persons until it has decided who are 
the persons that ought to possess it 7 

B. Society must decide and declare that first, as a matter 
of course. 

P. Can you tell me, in general terms, who have been 
declared by society the rightful holders of wealth — ^who are 
to be upheld by society in the possession of wealth ? 

B. Those who have produced and saved it, received it as 
a free gift, or in exchange for services or other wealth, and 
inherited it. 
P. Does society, when it declares who shall be upheld in 
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the poneasion of wealth, grant permission to its holders to 
diflpose of it as they please ? 

B. Nearly ao. They most, of course, abstain from damag- 
ing others with it They arc permitted to give and exchange 
iti and to appoint who shall inherit it afler their death. 
Having once parted vdth it, the new possessors are, in their 
turn, upheld in the retention of it. 

P. Do you know what name has been given by society, 
represented in the goyemment which it has organized, to the 
decrees, or orders^ or expressions, of its will, which it pro- 
mulgates ? 

B. They are called " laws.'* 

P. And to those particular laws which declare who are 
entitled to be protected in the holding of wealth ? 
B, Laws of property. 

P. When a man holds wealth, which the laws declai'e he is 
to be protected in the possession of, imdisturbed, what is said 
to be con&rred upon him ? 

B. A right to property. The law pronounces what will 
confer a title or right to property. It is left to the various 
individuals who desire the possession of such rights, to acquire 
them in some of the ways sanctioned by the laws imder which 
they live. 

P. What do the laws declare to all those who have not 
aoqaired rights to a property in particular portions of wealth ? 
£. That an obligation is imposed upon them, not to inter- 
fere with the rights of others; it being the will of society 
that the rights of property which it confers shall be re- 
ipected. 

P. Have the laws tmder which we live, been made by our- 
i^es, or banded down to us from our forefathers ? 

P. With the exception of the alterations made in them year 
bf year, we should say that we were beholden for them to our 
fin&therB. 

P. Have you formed any opinion from the books which you 
We read, fmd from the remaiks which you have heard, who 
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the rulers were that made our laws for us &om the beginniDg; 
and with what purpose thej made them ? 

B. We suppose that, in early times, kings made the laws, 
and their object would generally have been to protect their 
subjects, provided always, they oflfered no resistance, and con- 
tributed liberally to such expenditure as their rulers chose to 
indulge in. 

P. And how were the kings able to obtain and keep their 
power of enforcing obedience ? 

B, In various ways ; principally by inheritance. But 
occasionally, competitors for rule of more than ordinary am- 
bition, daring, and capacity, rebelled against the legitimate 
sovereign, deprived him of his power, and took possession of 
his throne. 

P. Granting that an armed force contributed largely to 
enable sovereigns, whether legitimate or otherwise, to maintain 
their authority, is there anything else which may act so as to 
cause this force seldom to be used, and to admit of its being 
maintained at a comparatively low standard of strength ? 

B. There are generally two reasons for submission; one, 
fear, and the danger of resisting ; the other, attachment to 
constituted authority, ivad a sense of the benefit derived from 
the protection afforded by it : and uninterrupted submission 
implies disuse of force, and disinclines to its maintenance at a 
high standard. 

P. Which of these two reasons, do you think, weighed 
most in former, and which most in modern times ? 

7i. Fear may have been the principal inducement for sub- 
mission in olden times; but attachment to the constituted 
authority, which grants protection, must be the main reason 
for that cheerful submission to the laws which characterizes 
our times in this country. 

P. If it should ever happen that the constituted authority 
in this country were to make itself thoroughly hateful to the 
great mass of the people, what would be likely to happen ? 

B, Such authority would be surely, although reluctantlyi 
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fobYertedy when once the hope of amending it had been 

abandoned. 
P. Do any facilities exist for altering the laws in this 

coimtiy, BO as to keep them in accordance with the altering 

notions of the people ? 
B. Onr government is happily so organized as to combine 

certainty of action with &cilities for adapting the laws to the 

clearly ascertained wishes of the people, that is, of the more 

intell^ent and better conducted among them. 

P. May not the government be rendered obnoxious and 

unpopular by the conduct of those who are trusted with power 

in order to administer the laws ? 

B. No doubt much of the hostility to government in former 

days arose from this cause. Administrators of law, trusted 

with power, set themselves above the law. The central 

sovereign authority was imable to keep them under control. 

They used their power to oppress as well as to protect. But 

this source of discontent with government may be said to have 
departed from us, at least, in this coimtry. 

P. Are the laws, as we find them made for us, maintained 
and acquiesced in by the whole of society, or only by a part ? 
c B. Not by the whole, since thieves could hardly be expected 
c to co-operate in taking precautions against the inroads on 
property, which they intended to make. 

P. But did it not appear to you a little time ago, that if 
property were left unprotected, the occupation even of thieves 
w<mld be gone, and with it their means of subsistence, since 
tkere would be no wealth for them to prey upon ? 

B, Showing, although it may be hidden from them, that 
^ ^evishly inclined would suffer less from protection to 
property made perfect, than from the withdrawal of protection ; 
■noe, if incapable of work, they might be fed from the wealth 
of the charitable, instead of finding themselves destitute among 
the wealthless. 

P. By what part of society should you say laws proclaim- 
ing and protecting rights to property were preserved in these 
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days, itttbjeot to the amendmentK under coniMeration fta 
making them more efficacious ? 

B, By the intelligentj the indiistriotw &nd tlie economical, 
because they flJone comprehend the importance of pireserriog 
to the producers of weahh the power over its disposal. 

P. Should yon expect that the majority of eyery people 
which had made much progress in civilization, would be 
favourable to laws conferriug rights to property and giiaran^ 
teeing them ? 

B. We cannot fancy any people to be much advanced in 
eivilization among whom respeet for property is not generally 
felt. A comparatively small portion of them, small in number^ 
but powerful from their intelligence and superior qualities, 
may, in the first insta^nce, have led the majority to aeqHiesoe in 
laws J made for their good but beyond their capacity to appre* 
ciate. In these daySj and in this country, it can scarcely hi 
doubted that an overwhelmiug majority heartily concnr in 
law» and institutions, the purpose of which is, the protection 
of property. 

P. Do you oon eider that laws conferring '^ Hights to 
property *' took their rise in feelings of ** respect for 
property ? " 

B. If they did not take their rise in those feelings, they 
owe their continued existence t^ them, in conjiinction witli 
the experience that there are people who, not feeling that 
respect J are ready to invade the possessions of others. 

P. Has it been thonght deRrablo to distinguish between 
the two sets ol pef^ple — those who respect, and those who do 
not respeot property, and to give a name to each ? 

JB, Yes. The first are called honest or trustworthy, and 
the second dishonest or untrustworthy. 

P, And have the quahtiea by \\'hich each are distinguiahed 
also been named ? 

if. Yes ; honesty or trustworthiness, and diahoneaty or un- 
trustworthiness, are the names that have been given to the 
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P. Confining onreelvea to one of* these seta of names, how 
■hall we class honesty and dishonesty ? 

B. Honesty amoDg the good, dishonesty among the bad 
qdalitiea. 
P. And why? 

B, Because honesty oonduces to the general well-being, 
wUle dishonesty conduces to destitution and misery. 
P. In which class of men do you wish to find yourselTes ? 
B. In the dasa of honest men. 
P. Are you sure to grow up to be honest ? 
B, We dare not say more than that we hope, and will try 
to grow up honest. 

P. Does your chance of becoming honest men depend al 
all upon your conduct while boys ? 

B, Greatly. Boys who do not turn their thoughts and 
bend their efforts to respect property, are likely to slide, 
perhaps almost imperceptibly at first, into dishonest courses. 

P. "Wliioh boys are more likely to grow into honest men, 
those who are bom among, and surroimded by men and boys 
irhe feel a respect for property, or those who are quite difi^« 
enily placed? 
B* The first. 
P. And why? 

B, Because boys are prone to imitate others, because ihey 
iriU not fkil to learn how essential habits of honesty are to the 
general well-being, and because every new proof of trust- 
worthiness in them secures marks of approbation and smilett 
^ afi^on, and encouragement firom those whom they love 
■od respect, and with whom they associate. 

P. Let us see if we can trace together the rise and pro- 
gress of feelings of a respect for property, or of a sense of 
ionesty. Have you ever known that any of your little 
brothers and sisters, scarcely old enough to stand, have 
fceea detected in stealing, or in taking what belonge to 
others? 
B. They would be very likely to take anything Oat they 
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felt a desire for, if the opportunity were given to thenii but 
nobody would call them thieves. 

P. Why not? 
. Because they cannot understand what is meant by pro- 
perty, and have not learned to keep their hands off anything 
nice or tempting that comes within their reach. 

P. Would you not blame them for appropriating things 
which do not belong to them ? 

B, We would gradually and gently try to instil into them 
that they must take nothing without leave, and point out the 
example set to them by their seniors. In a few years, the 
habit of self-restraint, fortified by a knowledge of the reasons 
for respecting rights of property, will raise up in them a desire 
to be honest and to be thought trustworthy. 

P. Does it happen to almost all people to have opportunities 
of taking things which do not belong to them ? 

B. Yes. 

P. Are these opportunities, temptations to all alike ? 

B. No. To some, to those who, by long habits of respect- 
ing the rights of others, have come to shudder at the mere 
thought of dishonesty, such opportunities are no temptation. 
To oUiers, those opportunities will be temptations in pro- 
portion to their want of habits of self-restraint, and of appre- 
ciation of honesty as a condition of well-being. 

P. 1£ one of these opportunities were to be presented to a 
boy not well fortified by habits of self-restraint and by 
instruction, how would it act upon him ? 

JB. As a temptation which, if resisted, would leave him all 
the stronger for resisting subsequent temptation ; if yielded to, 
80 much the more likely to fall a victim to other temptations. 

P. Supposing the temptation to be too strong for him, what 
would be his first thought ? * 

B, To look around, to ascertain if others were observing 
him ; and if he thought they were to desist, otherwise to take. 

P. Why would he look aroimd before he atttempted to take ? 
j^. BecauaCf independently of \i\s ioax oi \L<^ ^lice^ the 
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■^gutnite and the criminal court, he is conscious that thefb in 
■flam is abhorrent to ahnost all people in our times and our 

wnby. He would be most sadly placed for his future 

^pinen and respectability, if his family surroundings were 

■ 1 diflcTBUt character. 
P. If his parents or the domestic guardians of his childhood 

U been lax or injudicious in cultivating in him a respect 

fr poperty, how do the influences of modem society, com- 

JBtd with those of former days, act to keep his thievish 
jnpensities in abeyance ? 

B, More strongly ; because dishonesty is now looked upon 
with increased dislike, and is steadily becoming more and 
am disgraceful in the estimation of society. The desire not 
to ibrfeit the good opinion of society, only to be obtained 
tfaoDgfa honest courses, thus co-operates with the police to aid 
fttdty influence where it is good, and to counteract that 
influence where it is bad ? 

P. Living in a state of society like our own, surrounded by 
those who mostly respect property, would the lad guilty of his 
bit act of theft be conscious that he had done wrong ? 

B. He would. 

P. How could he get rid of this consciousness ? 

B, He could not readily, perhaps not at all. 

P. How would this consciousness act upon him, especially 
if he were one of a respectable family ? 

B, It would harass him, it would haimt him, it would 
lower him in his own estimation. He could not help the 
thought perpetually intruding upon him — " I am a thief. If 
&7 £ither and mother, brothers and sisters, knew what I had 
4»e, in spite of their aflfection for me, they would feel that 
I had brought disgrace upon them ; my companions would 
dnm me, and I should be universally distrusted.^' 

P. Would it be good for the young sinner that he should 
be haunted in this painM manner ? 

B. Yes, if it' should lead to his not repeating the offence ^ 
if it were to make him resolve, when the next opportunity was 
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proMntod to him — "No, never again will I be a prey to Buch 
tonneiiti to loeh aelf-ieproach; " and were he to resisti his 
fint ancoetsful renatance would make the second and following 
more easjTi till at last his first and only failing might be almost 
obliterated, and he cease to feel what it is to be tempted into 
an act of dishones^. 

P. It might happen, in fact, it unfortunately does happen, 
that the young person who, without any previous wish or 
intention to go astray, yields to a temptation for the first time, 
is not visited by strong compunctions, or smothers the feelings 
of anguish and reproach which foUow on his first bad act ; 
what is then likely to happen with him ? 

B. Other opportunities of doing wrong are sure to come in 
his way. He will succumb, and each time the temptation is 
felt by him to be less resistable, till at last, resistance becoming 
impossible, he grows into a confirmed thief, swindler, forger, 
burglar, embezzler, according as his other propensities and 
attainments or his associates and opportunities may lead him. 

P. Some of you have read, I dare say, accounts of settle- 
ments made by oiu: countrymen in new lands, not exactly 
unoccupied, but inhabited by a few scattered miserable tribes 
of wandering savages; and that our countrymen have been 
anxious to live on fidendly terms with the poor natives, and 
to do something towards their improvement. Are you aware 
of the chief difficulty which they have experienced in carry- 
ing out their humane intentions ? 

B, They cannot bring their savage neighbours to compre- 
hend or acquiesce in their notions of property. 

P. What consequences follow ? 

B. The natives commit all kinds of depredations, in spite of 
the presents which are made, and the warnings which are 
given to them. Tools, poultry and clothing ore carried off, 
fences disappear and cattle stray. At last some one emigrant, 
less patient or who has suffered more severely than his 
countrymen, lays wait for the depredator, catches him in the 
act| and sends him away gdIj after a sound thrashing. 
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P. Hato you not read of worse than this ? The beaten 
«nig6 aengible, not of any fa,\dt that he has oommitted, but 
only of the onielty with which he has been treated, and 
mttrting under his wrong, collects others^ of his tribe to reta- 
liate Qpon him whom he now considers an enemy. It has 
happened, fix)m such a beginning, that a whole family of 
emigrants has been murdered in the dead of the night, and 
the hot burat to the ground. The colonists cannot allow such 
an act to go unpunished. They would be content to have the 
ptincipal culprits deliyered up, and an example made. This 
it is out of their power to obtain. The colonists are thus 
oompelled in self-defence to inflict the severest suffering on 
the whole tribe, because it had not been possible to inspire 
them with a feeling of respect for property. The course which 
flatters not unfrequently take, is the gradual disappearance of 
savage tribes, before the steady onward increase and spread of 
tha Qolonists* Might not the colonists, think you, seeing 
the hankering of the savages afler the tools, trinkets, clothing 
and other wonders, which meet their eyes for the first time, 
Kt them to work, and teaoh ^em how they might obtain these 
tiungs without stealing 7 

B, What I form full-grown savages, with their desultory 
bibits and wild instincts^ to habits of steady industry, and 
instil into them inteUigencOi and skill, and a capacity of self* 
mtnintl 
P. And why not 7 

B, Because experience ^ows that the formation of chatao^ 
ter is a alow woric, which ought to be begun in childhood. 
To change a character already formed, must be a more diffi- 
talt, as well as a longer process, with much less time to carry 
k <mt» It would be an exaggeration to expect that more than 
oae in a hundred people with set bad habits can be altered 
tot the betteri where ninety-nine out of a hundred childr^i 
might be trained into men with dispositions and habits favour-^ 
ftble to the welfiure of society. 
P% Am ihen any difficultiea in the Uray of our escaping 
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the miflery caused by insufficieiit sapplies of wealtib, similar to 
those experienced by emigrants in their endeavours to defend 
themsehres against the depredations of savage tribes ? 

B. Our difficulties arise firom what are called the criminally 
disposed people, who live among us, destitute, incapable of 
steady work and application, unaccustomed .to self-restraint, 
and utterly devoid of respect for property. 

P. Which would be the better plan — to keep watch against 
them, lock them up, and drive them off as the emigrants do 
the savages, or to take measures against their making their 
appearance among us ? 

jB. It would have been better to have prevented their 
making their appearance ; but as that has not been done, 
society must protect itself as best it can. 

P. How do you think their appearance could have been 
prevented ? 

B, By the teaching and training of the young from child- 
hood upwards, a duty which has been and perhaps still is 
greatly neglected. 

P. Are you sure that the precaution of teaching and training 
would have prevented children from growing up into crimi- 
nally disposed men ? 

B, It might not have prevented all, but it would have 
prevented most of them. Good men are as much the fruit of 
cultivation as good crops. With good cultivation, farmers 
wiU now and then have a bad crop ; but without cultivation 
they cannot have a good one. 

P. How do you reconcile your expectations with the fact 
that many of our greatest criminals have been educated men ? 

B. Two things would have to be proved before our reliance 
upon education could be shaken, first, that the proportion of 
the criminally disposed is as great among the educated as 
the uneducated ; and second, that what has been given under 
the name of education has thoroughly deserved that name. 

P. I will put the question before you in another form, tf 
you boys had been placed, from the hour of your birth, under 
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tbe care of the aborigines of Australia or Caffraria, how many 
of you would be growing up into intelligent, industrious, eco- 
nomical and property-respecting men ? 
B, Probably not one of us. 

P. And if the same number of infant Caffres were trans- 
ported here, and placed imder the protection of guardians, 
inclined and able to give them the best teaching and training, 
how would it &re with them ? 

B, Some, perhaps many would grow up fit to be members 
of a civilized commtmity. 

P. You do not speak very hopefully of the probable effect 
of education upon the infant children of savages. 

B, We have no evidence to justify our affirming that the 
infants of savages could as readily be educated into civilized 
men, as the infants of civilized men. But our confidence 
need not, on that account, he lessened in the influence of 
education upon the children who have hitherto been neglected 
in dvilized commtmities. 

P. I have gone over these questions, not only with boys, 
bat with grown-up men ; and I have heard it maintained that 
respect for property is instinctive, by which I suppose is 
meant, independent of external influences. What do you 
tinnk of that notion? 

B. That it is contradicted by experience. Young children, 
M we must all have seen, stretch out their hands to grasp every 
object of desire that comes within their reach. The savage 
does the same. Children may be brought to understand why 
property ought to be protected, why they ought to be honest, 
and how they may hope to grow up so, and they may be 
prepared, through their propensity to imitate others, and their 
desire to be loved and approved, readily to act in obedience to 
the dictates of their own knowledge and to the received wishes 
of society. The adult savage is incorrigible. 

P. 1 have heard it maintained by others, and a great dis- 
couragement it is supposed to be to education, that children 
are prone to evil, and that education has, therefore, very 
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limited power over all natures, and is powerless over maojr. 
What would 70a answer to them ? 

B, That they are giving in to an opinion not only based 
upon no evidence, but contrary to such evidence as we have 
been able to collect. Young children^ knowing nothing of 
the distinctions dl:a¥m by grown-up men, seek aflber things 
which give them pleasure, and turn away from things which 
bring pain. The only good that they recognise is pleasursi 
the 6nly evil pain. Unless, then, they are prone to pain, they 
cannot be prone to evil. They may be led by teaching and 
training to seek pleasure or good through pain, and to turn 
away from a pleasure that leads to pain or evil* We can 
discover no propensity to evil in all this. 

P, Can you form any conception of the extent of the in«> 
crease which would accrue to our store of wealth if feelings of 
respect for property were to become as much more deep and 
general as they might be, through an education even no better 
than you are receiving ; for neither you nor your teachers think 
that mdnkind have yet reached perfection in the art of teach- 
ing and training ? 

B, Am there would be fewer thieves, there would of course 
be less waste and more production* 

P. Let us examine this a little more in detail. What names 
are applied to people who show in their c(Hiduct a want of 
respect for property ? 

B, Thieves, pickpockets, embezzlers, swindlers, fi>rgers, and 
burglars. There may be other names besides. 

P. Bo you include among these more individuals tjtutf 
have been convicted ? 

JB. No. We should not be justified in doing that. 

P. These we may call criminals. Do you suppose there 
are many, besides the criminals, dieposed to commit crimes ? 

B. Most likely there are, but they are prevented or held 
back by fear of detection, or want of opportunity. 

P. What would happen if we had no police force to proteol 
us? 
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B, The criminals would commit more crimef ; and many 
criminall/ disposedi who ara now kept in check, would 
commit them. 

P. Whut kind of men do you expect are choien Ibr the 
police force ? 

A Strong, courageous, intelligent^ and trustworthy vaisat 

P. If these men's services were not bespoken in 1Mb way, 
how would they be employed, think you ? 

B, Doing some kind of work — ^more than replaciilg what 
they consumed. 

P» Are you now prepared to explain more fully how the 
aiore of wealth would be afifeoted by every advance that was 
aoade through better and more general education in diminish- 
ing the number of criminally disposed ? 

JS. Those who would have been criminally disposed d.nd 
•TMninals, consuming and Wasting, but not producing, would 
more than replace what they consumed, so also would those 
superior men, who might be disengaged from the police 

P» In property ever attacked by others besides the crimi- 
ttdUy disposed ? 

B. That cannot be, since any attack upon property evinces 
criminality of disposition. 

P. Ib not property as well as life attacked when nations go 
to war? 

B. C^tainly. 

P. And are people who go to war and make attacks upon 
fmp&ttj generally classed among criminals ? 

Mi We are in a difficulty. Wars are dreadful calamities, 
hut the people who engage in them are not oiUled cri- 



P. Nations are out of the pale of each Other's laws, which 
we binding only on those who live under them. But may we 
lot say of individuals, separately or collectively^ according to 
that we know of them, that diey are criminally disposed or 
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B. We think we may. 

P. May we not say that nations which engage in war are 
criminally disposed ? 

P. Not necessarily. As the robber who attacks is the- 
criminal, not the man who defends his property, so the nation 
which commits the aggression is the criminal, not the nation 
which defends itself. 

P. In every war, then, is one of the nations criminally 
disposed ? 

B. Yes, the aggressive nation, 

P. In all those countries which we call civilized, the larger, 
or at all events the more influential, portion of the people, are 
inclined to respect property, and favourable to the formation 
of a police force to protect it from the attacks of the crimi- 
nally-disposed. Can you explain why these same people should 
make the extraordinary efforts which they do make at times 
to plunder and slay their neighbours ? 

B. It is inexplicable to us. 

P. You have read and heard such words as, glory, honour, 
renown, fame, triumph, victory, aggrandizement. How do 
nations seek to acquire the advantages which these names are 
supposed to stand for ? 

J5. By war. 

P. By war in self-defence, for the protection of their lives 
and property ? 

B, Kather by wars of attack, aggression or invasion. 

P. What character ought to be allotted to those who 
organize, abet or enlist in attacks, aggressions or invasions to 
destroy the lives and seize the wealth and territory of their 
neighbours ? 

B, That of bad men, of bad men committing bad acts, on a 
large scale, as highwaymen and burglars commit them on a 
small scale. 

P. While there are nations addicted to such predatory acts, 
what ought to be done by other nations which shrink from 
them with horror and disgust, and ^Yado., Si sKjjsp^wi.^ftd of a 
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disposition to commit them, would feel as injured as if reputed 
to be no better than robbers ? 

B. These ought to be as well prepared to resist and keep 
off robbers from the outside, as they are to put down and 
extirpate the robbers within. 

P, We must be watchful not to allow slovenliness in the 
use of language to mislead us in a matter of such moment as 
the defence of property against those whose respect for it is 
not to be relied upon. When one nation invades, or attempts 
to invade, and another resists or sends forth, whether by 
sea or land, to prevent invasion, what name is given to the 
state in which these two nations stand in regard to each 
other? 

B. It is said to be a state of war. 

P. When the war is brought to a close, what is then said 
to be the state between the same two nations? 

B. A state of peace. 

P. Which of these two states do you prefer ? 

B, One of peace. 

P. Most people in this country nowadays share your 
preference, and would gladly assist in putting a stop to the 
horrors of war. Among them are a few who proclaim what 
they call peace-principles, and pronoimce war to be altogether 
unjustifiable. What do you think of their efforts to persuade 
mankind to relinquish war and all its horrible accompani- 
ments? 

B. They appear to us better meant than directed. In 
denouncing war, aggression and resistance to aggression are 
included in one undiscriminating condemnation. Whereas, 
aggression and the propensity to aggression are what the 
united efforts of the well-disposed and intelligent ought to be 
set against. 

P. What would be your opinion of the conduct of any one 
wbo, seeing a conflict between a body of burglars and a police 
force, in which it was doubtful who would obtain the mastery, 
took to lifting up his voice against street fights ? 
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B^ We riMmld call him a bad man, eitber oowardty or half- 
witted, if not conniving with the burglars. 

P. Or of one who in the midst of preparations fbr a fearful 
struggle to keep off an s^ggressive hrmj, threatening to invade 
his own country, should as much as possible keep aloof from 
oontribnting his quota of assistance, excusing himself imder 
the plea of his love of peace and his horror of war? 

B. As his peace principles would be quite out of place at 
home, he might be usefully spared to proceed on a mission to 
convert the intending aggressors. 

P. What kind of preparation is generally made to resist 
aggression ? 

B, Armies and navies are kept up, proportioned to the 
forces from which danger is apprehended. 

P. What qualities are required among a people, who, 
loathing the idea of attacking their neighbours, are deter- 
mined to guard the blessings which they have earned by their 
industry and intelligence ? 

B, Courage, determination, and a skill in def^oe, capable 
of coping with the skill in attack likely to bt brought against 
them. 

P. Does there not appear to you to be some reason to ftar 
that great preparations for defence may provoke the tery 
aggression which they are meant to prevent ? 

P, No more than a police force and prisons may be 
thought to provoke crime and criminality of disposi- 
tion. 

P. If diminution, and in the end, cessation of war are ever 
to be expected, in what direction ought efforts to be made to 
bring them about ? 

B. People must be brought to look upon attempts to invade 
other countries as discreditable and nefarious, even after they 
have proved successful. 

P. Does not this imply a very great change of sentiment 
among the people of most oonntries, and is it likely to be i 
brought about ? 
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B, A Toy great eksnge, and one that must ba a work of 
time. 

P. What maj be done by the more intelligent and better 
disposed nations to hasten this change ? 

B, Thej must be earefiil to prevent the growth of aggres- 
nye feelings among themselves, to rely upon the influence of 
their example and intercourse with other nations; %nd, as long 
as it appears necessary, to show by the excellence of their 
preparations, that a suocessful attack npon them would be 
hopeless. 

P. You have heard and may continue to hear the aggres- 
sive spirit, which you wish to see suppressed, and the defen- 
sive spirit which you would have sustained, confounded together 
under one general expression, as a " warlike spirit," or " a 
love of war ; " and the submissive spirit, or a readiness to bow 
to violence and wrong, and a non-aggressive spirit, conjointly 
characterized as a " love of peace:** what do you think of this 
nomenclature as an assistance towards putting down war and 
ttttainiog to universal peace ? 

B. It appears to us decidedly objectionable. We ought 
rarely never to put out of sight what we have acknowledged to 
be a necessity, viz. protection to life and property. If feelings 
of respect for life and property were imiversal, there would be 
no occasion either to talk or to think of protection to life and 
property, wars would cease, peace would prevail, and police 
and armed forces of all kinds might be dispensed with. The 
mistake that seems to us to be committed by those who preach 
so fervently against war, and in favour of peace, is, that they 
do not discriminate between the two parties involved in war — 
those who attack, and those who defend. On those rare 
occasions when conflicts take place between burglars and the 
police, surely the expression of dislike ought not to be one 
that appears to censure alike the police and the burglar, in- 
stead of conveying to the police all possible encouragement to 
support them in the discharge of their duty. 

P. It is well, as you say, to distinguish clearly, in our 
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horror of war, against whom and what our efforts ought to be 
directed, in order to diminish its frequency, or to be rid of it 
altogether. What should you say were the causes of war ? 

B, Ignorance, and bad habits. 

P. How do you think ignorance has helped to lead nations 
into wars ? 

B, By preventing them from perceiving that industry and 
economy, not rapine and slaughter, are the sources of wealth, 
and that feelings of security of possession and enjoyment, not 
of insecurity and terror, must prevail if industry and economy 
are to flourish. 

P. What are the bad habits to which you refer ? 

B. Eepugnance to steady labour and application, craving 
for excitement, incapacity of self-control in contact with 
means of indulgence produced and saved by others, waste of 
those means as soon as seized, and greediness for more. 

P. Looking at the largeness of our forces by sea and land, 
and at our numerous police, may we feel confident, if better 
teaching and training were more generally provided, leading 
to a more general respect for property among ourselves, and 
less predatory propensities among other nations, that much 
would be done to increase the store of wealth from the 
deficiency of which so many are suffering ? 

B, We can feel, no doubt, that much would be done. 
We must not forget, however, that the results of an improved 
and more general education can only be obtained gradually, 
and through successive generations. 
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P. In order that we may preserve continuity and coherence 
in the rules of conduct whicli we are endeavouring to collect 
from these conversations, let us go back to the point at which 
we had arrived before honesty or respect for property was 
added to our list of good qualities. Who are the individuals, 
did you say/ that can subsist without consuming some portion 
of wealth ? 

B, No one can. 

P. Did y6u also find that as all require to consume a 
portion of wealth, so all are possessed of wealth ? 

B. "We have agreed that many have no wealth of their 
own, and many more have less than it is desirable they 
should have to consume. 

P. Have we examined how those who have no wealth or 
less than is indispensable for bare existence obtain what they 
consume? 

B. Only partially. We have seen that there are two ways 
—one with, the other without, the consent of the owners of 
wealth; and we have satisfied ourselves that the latter way 
must not be permitted, and ought neither to be attempted nor 
desired. 

P. Are you warranted in speaking so confidently before 
you have ascertained how the wealthless are to obtain the 
means of subsistence ? 

B, We have seen that without protection to property there 
would be little wealth for anybody, and t\iati \N\\kQViX. \Sb ^\Si&- 
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spread feeling of respect for property abundance of wealth is 
unattainable. 

P. The inquiry being, how are the hungry, naked, and 
houseless to obtain food, clothing, and shelter ? are you con- 
tent to drop it when you have learned little more than how 
they must not attempt to obtain them ? 

B. No ; but we may think we have made some progress 
towards learning the right way, when we have ascertained 
that one which had been submitted for our consideration is 
unsuitable and wrong, and have rejected it accordingly. 

P. When a line of conduct is rejected as wrong, does it 
necessarily follow that the right line will be adopted ? 

B. No ; there might still be doubt which of other lin^ was 
the right one. Another wrong one might be chosen, or 
action might be suspended altogether. 

P. How have we agreed that an abundant store of wealth 
is to be procured — by action or inaction ? 

B. By action. 

P. And what d6es respect for property imply ? 

B, That certainly implies nothing more th&a abstinence 
from particular kinds of action. Thus far it may be said to 
imply inaction. It recommends inaction rather than particular 
kinds of action, leaving us to examine into and ^ upon other 
action that may be approved, seeing that action of some kind 
is indispensable. 

P. At times we hear very desponding opinions expressed 
of human conduct, that is, of the acts of mankind : is it your 
opinion that inaction, or no acts at all, would make matters 
much worse ? 

B, Certainly, and that must be the opinion of every intelli- 
gent person who does not wish our race to be extinguished. 

P. Nevertheless, you admit that much of the conduct, or of 
the acts of daily occurrence, must be condemned as bad. 
"What do you think of the extent or prevalence of the bad 
conduct as comjiared with that of the good ? 

^, The prevalence of bad conduct, lamentable as it may 
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be, 18 nnall compared mtH that of the good. Oar store of 
wealth is of itself a proof of the preponderance of good conduct. 
And the great increase of that store in late years, shows that 
this preponderance is growing, although less rapidlj than we 
could wish. 

P. We now wish to . ascertain how a share of the store of 
wealth is to be obtained by those who have not enough 
wherewith to sustain life, it being understood that the 
possessors of this wealth are not to be compelled, are only 
to be persuaded to part with any of it. Should we not be in 
an ugly predicament if the holders of wealth could not be so 
persuaded? 

B. As we know that they can be, we may pursue our 
inquiry undismayed, and without any thought of surrendering 
our respect for property. 

P. Can you mention some instances where possessors of 
wealth readily consent to part with portions of their 
wealth? . 

B. When they part with any of it for the support of their 
Smiles, and in acts of kindness and charity, sometimes 
spontaneously, sometimes when urgently solicited. 

P. What induces them to part with wealth for these 
purposes? 

B, Feelings of affection, sense of duty, and a dislike to 
witness suffering without trying to relieve it. 

P. Do possessors of wealth never part with their wealth 
except tmder the influence of these feelings ? 

B. They also part with it to purchase other people's services 
and labour. 

P. When school days are about coming to an end, are boys 
generally possessors of wealth ? 

B. They mostly have but little wealth that they can call 
their own, even with the consent of their fathers. Many, 
indeed, have none at aU. 

P. How do they procure the wealth, without which the^ 
cannot anhmst ? 
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B, They look out for places, for employment, for work of 
some kind. 

P. Whose assistance are they glad to have when they are 
thus on the look out? 

B. That of their parents, and friends, and teachers, who 
,will say a good word for them. 

P. What do you mean by saying a good word for 
them? 

B. Speaking to their character and attainments. 

P. Are there not some boys whose characters are bad 
and attainments slight ? Can anybody say a good word for 
them? 

B. Not with truth ; and false representations, if of common 
occurrence, would soon cease to make any impression. They 
would not be believed. 

P. Do boys, who want employment then, principally 
depend upon character and attainments, seeing that their 
parents and friends cannot help much beyond speaking to 
them? 

B. We might say altogether, for the affection and kind 
efforts of parents and friends would avail little, if the boys 
were incapable and untrustworthy. 

P. From whom is it expected that the employment sought 
for is to be obtained ? 

B. From some master or employer. 

P. What shall you expect besides work from the master who 
will employ you ? 

B. Wages. 

P. We have a word here which we have not yet had 
occasion to use in these conversations. I know it stands for 
something which plays a very conspicuous part in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and we must be careful to ascertain that it is 
always made to stand for what is really meant. Will you tell 
me what you mean by it ? 

B. We mean the money which masters or employers give 
to the people who work for them. 
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P. And the workmen who receive this money, what do 
they do with it ? 

JB. They buy commodities or some portion of wealth, hire 
lodgings and make savings. 

P. You will observe that I wish you to be cautious. You 
have now introduced another word — money, which we have 
come across once already, and reserved for future examination. 
Does the money which the workmen receive, always enable 
them to obtain the same quantities of commodities ? 

jB. No. At times they get much smaller quantities than 
they g^t at other times. 

P. Which is the matter of real importance to the work- 
men, the money or the commodities which they obtain ? 

B, The commodities, certainly. 

P. All who have exercised any thought upon the subject 
are sensible of the convenience of receiving money, rather 
than commodities, from employers. The commodities which 
employers are possessed of may not be the kinds of commo- 
dities which the workmen wish to consiune ; and the money 
payment leaves them at liberty to choose out of other stores of 
wealth the particular kinds of commodities, and in the quan- 
tities suitable to their wants and tastes, as far as their money 
will help them. But to whom do they go with their money 
to obtain what they want ? 

B. To the various shopkeepers. 

P. And how do their employers obtain the money with 
which they pay wages ? 

jB. By disposing of some of their own commodities. 

P. What difference would it make to the workmen if 
they received from their masters or employers some of the 
commodities of which they were possessed, instead of 
money ? 

B. Only this, that they most likely obtain a better supply 
of the commodities which they wish to consume, through the 
money, than they would through their employers' own com- 
modities. 
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P. Out of whose store of wealth is it that their employers 
pay them ? 

B, Out of their own store, some portions of whidi they 
dispose of for the convenience of paying wages in money. 

P. And what are the workmen in tibe habit of doing with 
that part of their money which they do not 8pend*<-which, as 
you say, they save ? 

B, They lend it out to be returned to them whenever they 
will desire to [q)end it. 

P. Wishing to avoid the use of words, the tilings of which 
they are supposed to be the names not being as yet weU ascer- 
tained by us, how had we better speak of those men with 
whom the woribnen seek to engage — as men possessed of 
wealth, or men possessed of mcmey ? 

B. As men possessed of wealth, of which money will be but 
an inconsiderable part 

P. How would you convince an incredulous man of the 
correctness of this representation ? 

B, We would invite his attention to the fiirmers, manu- 
facturers, warehousemen, shop-keepers, railway, dock, canal, 
water and gas copapanies, house and ship builders, and ownen, 
and machine-makers; and request him to judge for himself 
whether money was likely to be more than a minute fraction 
of the whole of their wealth. 

P. When a would-be workman seeks employment, to whom 
does he apply, to a man possessed of wealth, or to one who, 
like himself, is without any, or with no more than sufficient 
for his own immediate wants ? 

B, To a man possessed of wealth. 

P. And what does he want this possessor of wealth to do 
for him ? 

B. To give him employment. 

P. Is it employment that he wants, or food, clothing, fuel, 
shelter, &c. or, in one word, wealth ? 

B^ He wants wealth, which he hopes to obtain through 
employment. 
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P* But the man posaessed of wealth, to whom he applies, 
has reframed from consmuing his wealth, because he wishes 
to keep, not to part with it ; and the would-be workman, if I 
understand you, does not appeal to his affection, as though he 
were his child, nor to his charity, as though he were helpless : 
how does he expect to obtain possession of some of the much- 
desired wealth ? 

B. By offering work in return. 

P. Can you give me any examples of the kind of persuasion 
by which the would-be workman may induce a possessor of 
wealtiii to relinquish some of it in his behalf? 

B. He woidd say to the possessor of wealth, ** The wealth of 
which I am wishing you to give me a portion is that which 
you are holding back as a provision for future years. Of 
course I could not expect to share in that which is meant to 
supply your present wants. If you will surrender to me a 
portion of that which you hold in reserve, I will undertake to 
replace it befi)re the time when you are intending to consume 
it, and not only to replace it, but to add other wealth to it as 
a return for the benefit conferred upon me." 

P. Are you aware that you have not given me any of the 
examples which I asked for ? 

B. "Would-be workmen might apply to a farmer and per- 
suade him that their additional labour on his farm would add 
to the harvest greatly more than what might be given up to 
them ; or to a builder, and persuade him that their labour, in 
addition to his own, would increase the quantity of building 
done in a day, a week, or a year, much more than to com- 
pensate for the diminution made in the other portion of his 
wealth ; or it might be said by some workman seeking employ- 
ment, to one of these, or to any other man possessed of wealth 
and working to produce more, '^ Let me keep your house in 
repair, cultivate your garden, teach your children or act as 
your derk and book-keeper, and your own time set free by my 
making myself thus useful to you, will enable you to produce 
three times as much as I am ready to take for my labour." 
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P. Do you think that if would-be workmen could persuade 
men of wealth of their ability to do such things, they might 
obtain some of the actual store of wealth so urgently needed 
by them ? , 

B, We are sure they might. We know that it is done 
every day. 

P. Have you not somewhat exaggerated the promises which 
you represent would-be workmen as making to a man of wealth, 
to induice him to give up to them some of his wealth ? Do 
they promise, or can they venture to promise, to more than re- 
place at a future time the wealth for which they are asking ? 

B. We did not intend to state so much. Our expression 
was inaccurate. The utmost that workmen can do is to 
inspire the possessor of wealth with a feeling that their labour 
will generally more than compensate him for the wealth which 
he is disposed to part with and for the risk of occasional 
failure. As workmen consume the larger part, if not the 
whole of the wealth which they receive, they have nothing 
to give but their labour in return. When parties so circum- 
stanced contract with each other, it would be as unjustifiable 
in one to engage for more than the whole produce of his 
labour, as it would be imreasonable in the other to reckon 
upon more, whatever that may be. 

P. Can all would-be workmen succeed equally in persuad- 
ing possessors of wealth to part with their wealth, and as 
much of their wealth ? 

B. No. The more capable, that is, the more industrious, 
intelligent, skilful and honest would be the more successful, 
and some would fail altogether. 

P. Are any other qualities requisite to make the applica- 
tion successful besides those you have mentioned ? 

B. The applicants must be believed. As they offer pro- 
mises in return for wealth, their promises must be trusted. 
Their willingness to perform what they engage to do must 
be relied upon as much as their ability. 

P. When the kind of n^otiation thus attempted takes 
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masters and senramti, emp^j^si azti e^j^jei. Wba: qcali- 
ties, may -we say, oogiit to prerafl tc rcci sides to €2iar-!e 
these bargains to be raidil j and geiienllj zsade ? 

B. Those aheaxly mentioned asi a^W. tTnsm-orihicess cr 
fidelity in perfimning engagements, a firm of respect for 
property, since propertj is engaged lo be jieldei "cp ca o:::e 
side, and a prodncinv power to be jielded up on the 
other. 

P. You hare giren Tcry salisfactorr i>cas:ns irLj those 
who want wealth should not be permitted to dispossess others 
against their consent; is there no reason lo apprehend mis- 
chief if they are permitted to persuade, to bargain with 
others to obtain surrender of their possea&ions ? 

B, We are not aware of any. 

P. If there be no mischief to be apprehended, what are the 
advantages to be expected fix>m permitting this liberty to 
persuade, this freedom of bargaining ? 

B, Wealth is obtained by those who want it for their 
immediate sustenance. Measures are taken to procure au 
addition to their fntore store by those who are foregoing 
consumption; and society has the satisfaction of knowing 
that efforts are being made to increase its store of wealth. 

P. Do any other advantages attach to these bargains be- 
tween those who possess and those who want wealth ? 

B. There are other advantages from which the young in 
particular derive benefit. In selling their labour they place 
themselves under the guidance of persons of experience and 
ability, whose interest it is to make their labour as produc- 
tive as possible. 

P. Does not that seem to be beneficial to the employers 
rather than to the employed ? 

B. It is beneficial to both. The capacity of the yoirng 
to produce much by their labour, and consequently to per- 
suade possessors of wealth to give much for it, must be small 
at starting. By serving under capable men they have the 
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opportonify cf kanung method, acquiring skill, and making 
their laboor more productiye and more worth purchaBing. 

P. Are all poaaeseors of wealth willing to purchase labour, 
and thus to supply wealth to thosa who want some, and who 
are prepared to replace with increase at a future time what 
is surrendered to them ? 

B, There axe many who have no inclination to part with 
their wealth for such a purpose, and there are others who 
will not purchase, because they are incapable of guiding 
labour. 

P. The relative position of poaseasors of wealth, and of 
those who would persuade them to trust a part oiit out of their 
possession, has long been, as you may suppose, the subject 
of consideration and discussion. The bargains which posses- 
sors of wealth have found it convenient to make with one 
another, as well as with labourers, have also been subjects for 
consideration. Language, accordingly, intended to facilitate 
this consideration, and to forward and simpUfy every kind 
of negotiation and arrangement conducive to the judicious 
distribution and application of wealth and labour, has been 
adopted. You ought to be familiar with the language in 
general use. By using it intelligently we shall understand 
one another more readily in our future conversations. The 
names allotted to moat g£ the things which we have referred 
to will probably not be new to you; but I will supply any 
with which you may not be acquainted. The caution for 
you, not only with these, but with all other names, is to 
guard against coniusion, imposition, and misdirection fmm 
the use of terms, the meanings of which are made to shift, 
so that a decision upon one thing may be imconsciously 
applied to another under the same name. What are those 
possessors of wealth called who allow some of their wealtli 
to be employed in producing more wealth? 

B. They are called capitalists. 

P. And the wealth which is so employed*-what is that 
called? 
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B. CmptiL 

P. Wlni J— e ■ giiVB ic ibe ponias of c^cal wzl:^ 
.the cipifaliiii i|ipnipDale ia pasaaav lahcwir? 

JB. WageL 

P. And to Ae jbcrbk, ife «^wBiiii i in cf vidca iiizrxx& 
aqpitafists to Uiru tixsr "voLi^a 11:1.1 ra^i'A ? 

jB. l^ofiL 

P. In coondering tiie porann cf rwmir\m§i sad ^* ozl- 
sequences of dieir ddngs, vzas kolI v» larr c?" ijssr irirsasace 
on tode^ ? Is it for pxd cr xt evil ? 

jB. It mnst be Icr good. W<s ^^sLZtrJi -^^r""*- 'x^ 'iix'jst 
who hare no vaUi of iLor crvn coRiji bk ^Tmdfsi f^r 

P. What IS thar chief cijees as ca^asuoi ? 

B. To incnase their wcaioh. 

P. Do yon call dias s gocii oc^ces ? 

B. Yes; because coe of lise *Tili fntz. Tr'.jca acoecj 3 
lofferini^ is s defideoer of wcaliL. 

P. But are noc rajrialias Mnriae 10 faercskK :2>«£r cnra 
wealth, that is, the veahh of i2>cae nc an s^c frsfs-lLr 
from diAapncy, jaAer dian to ^e vcalii^ «& tLue t^ 
hare none or toolittic? 

J?. lit is true that thef aie C8ifa^«d in addin? v^ i&es? -"i^ 
wealthy but this means uiat, in liiar dwoKSer cf ca^-iialisu, 
thej are taking measures i& cifsri^-'^ife zacve wtaush xslta^ 
those who are in want of it. 

P. To whom do i^g^'-^^** par: with CK-iial in parsist 
of wages? 

£. To those whoy ihtj aqieetf wiH prc^iuee most tor taem 
in proportion to the wagca whidi t£Aj paj. 

P. How does that psactiee wcx t 

B. Beneficially — partzenlarlj 5bT iLe joizir :o wLcm i: is 
a standing ifi'ia a a pfntfiTtiffi i to make tLcsnsdres e£ciei.* 
]aboiuen» so that instead of hanng to sedk cmptojment, tLeir 
labour may be aam^ ftr bj cafitalists. 

P. There are some capitaHtrff who are xac^iabLe of cm- 
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ploying their own capital, and some who would be unable 
to make as large profits as others. Do you know what 
engagements these differences of capabilities in capitalists 
give rise to ? 

B, They have led to the practice of lending and borrowing 
among capitalists. 

P. Who are generally the borrowers ? 

B, Those capitalists who are in a position to obtain the 
largest profit by the employment of capital. 

P. How do they persuade other capitalists to trust them 
with their capitals ? 

B, They first convince them that the capitals will be 
safe under their charge, and next they engage to make some 
payment for the use of the capitals trusted to them. 

P. What name is given to this payment made by the bor- 
rowing to the lending capitalists ? 

B, Interest. 

P. What is the inducement of the borrowing capitalist to 
pay interest to the lending capitalist ? 

B. The expectation that he will be able to realize a profit 
so much greater than the interest which he undertakes to pay, 
as to compensate him for his risk and trouble. 

P. Why does not the lending capitalist employ his own 
capital, and earn the larger profit instead of lending it to receive 
the smaller interest ? 

B, For many reasons. His time might be better employed 
as a physician, surgeon, lawyer, artist, teacher or artisan. 
Or he may be convinqed that the interest guaranteed to him 
greatly exceeds any profit that he could hope to gain, not to 
mention his fears, lest loss rather than profit might await him, 
in case he imdertook what he doubted his ability to carry 
out. 

P. How are we to judge whether this practice of borrow- 
ing and lending between capitalists is good or bad, whether 
we ought to approve of it, or not; whether it ought to be 
permitted or not by law ? 
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JB. By examining its oonseqaexioes, and csdmadng their 
influence npon the welfize of socieCv. 

P. How does it affect tlie kndeis ? 

B, It enables them to obtain interest, where thej conld cot 
hope to earn profit^ or at all erents so mnch prcfit as the 
interest which is promised to them. 

P. How does it affect the borrowers ? 

B. It enables them to gire wider scope to their talents and 
experience, and to earn a much laiger profit than their own 
limited capital coidd admit of. 

P. How does it affect workmen 7 

B, By placing the management of capital in the hands of 
the capitalists most competent to earn large profits, the work- 
men employed through this capital obtain opportunities of the 
best industrial instruction, and become eventually most 
efficient as workmen, or as superintendents, or as employers 
of workmen. 

P. How does it affect society at large ? 

B, It increases that wealth which has hitherto been in- 
sufficient for the comfortable maintenance of the whole people, 
and by offering the highest rewards to those who excel in 
industry and intelligence, and have given the strongest assur- 
ances of their economy and trustworthiness, it encourages and 
brings to perfection those qualities which have been nurtured 
in the fiunily, and at school. 

P. Does this practice of borrowing and lending, exercise 
any influence for good or for evil over the smaller proprietors 
of wealth? 

B. We should say that it exercised great influence for good. 
Capitalists of established character and solidity, offer them- 
selves as borrowers. They supply to all those who are begin- 
ning their industrial career the opportunity of placing their 
savings in security, and of participating in the profit obtainable 
through using them as capital, without encroaching upon the 
time and attention better devoted to their own special work. 
There are capitalists who act as intermediates between lenders 
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and borrowers, confining themselves to borrow at one rate, 
and to lend at a higher. They will borrow capital in driblets, 
each of which would, separatelj, be unusable, and lend it in 
masses to assist in mddng a railroad, building a factory, 
lighting a town with gas, or in working a mine. 

P. There is good in this, certainly. But do you not ex- 
aggerate in calling it a great good ? 

B, We think not. It encourages economy by offering 
security for small savings to beginners, and by giving some 
interest, however small; and it adds to future capital by 
making those savings productive. The beneficial action of 
capitalists in this way has led governments to encourage 
savings-banks, and to assist them to the means of allowing to 
depositors a somewhat larger rate of interest than could be 
securely afforded without such assistance. 

P. Are there not borrowers who are not capitalists, who 
borrow without any view to production ? What good is done 
by their borrowing ? 

B. There certainly are persons possessed of nothing, 
already, perhaps, in debt, who borrow to consume, not to 
produce. Their borrowing can serve no good purpose. Men 
who habitually consume all their earnings, are but sorry 
members of society; but they who, in borrowing, actually 
consume their earnings by anticipation, are pursuing a course 
which would justify our suspecting their readiness to do 
worse. 

P. When you commend the practice of borrowing and 
lending, do you only mean as between capitalists ? 

B» Only between capitalists— only, at all events, for the 
purposes of production, not of consumption. We do not 
pretend to see our way further just now, than that the 
practice among capitalists favours economy and increase of 
wealth, while among non-capitalists it favours extravagance 
and diminution of wealth. 

P. Your wish to confine the practice of borrowing to 
capitalists only might lead to the inference that you did not 
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approre of the conduct of capitalists who assist to set up 
joung workmen in business, after they have ser^-ed their time 
cveditabljr, and acquired experience sufficient to justify a 
hopefalneBS of their success in conducting a business of their 



B. We cannot see any objection to loans fix»m capitalists to 
such parties, when they are made and accepted with judg- 
ment on both sides. We doubt, however, whether the loans 
could ever be made judiciously unless the borrowing parties 
were capitalists. Their capitals might be small — too small to 
enable them to establish themselves in business without the 
awastance of their friends; but the entire absence of saving 
during the period of service, would hardly inspire confidence 
in their success as masters, and in their fitness to be trusted 
with the capital of others. 

P. Are there any other arrangements or contrivances by 
which capitalists are enabled to undertake works far too large 
for any one singly and unaided ? 

B, There is the contrivance of partnership or association. 
A few capitalists, or a larger number, according to the extent 
of the work to be done, dub their capitals together and form 
what is termed a firm or smaller partnership, or a joint-stock 
company, or co-operative association. 

P. Would it be possible for a wealthy conmnmity com- 
prising within it few, if any, individuals possessed of the 
immense capitals which sometimes strike us with astonish- 
ment, to engage in and carry out any of those large under- 
takings from which we derive benefits otherwise imattainable ? 

B. Partnerships, aided by the practice of borrowing, enable 
capital to be collected and concentrated upon any extensive 
work, as readily as if it were the property of one individual. 

P. We need not be told of the advantages which we derive 
from the negotiations and arrangements of capitalists, to 
enable them to execute the works which abound on all sides. 
But it behoves us to recognize the virtues or excellences 
that must prevail among a people to admit of tbsk b^\a% 
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successful, and the vices or faults which retard their progress : 
how the first are to be cultivated, and the latter uprooted. If 
you knew that the inhabitants of any country had been and 
were retrograding in civilization, that is, in intelligence and 
good habits, what would you expect concerning the state of 
their capital ? 

B. That it would be diminishing and deteriorating. 

P. And if they had been advancing ? 

B. That their capital would be on the advance, both in 
magnitude and effectiveness. 

P. And if they were stationary ? 

B, That their capital was neither increasing nor diminishiDg, 
neither improving nor deteriorating. 

P. When we talk of maintaining the capital of a country, 
what do we really mean ? 

B, Beplacing it as fast as it is consumed. 

P. Is the capital of a country in a course of incessant 
consumption ? 

B. Just as much as the other portions of its wealth. The 
commodities, or the parts of which it is composed are per- 
petually disappearing, to be replaced, less than replaced, or 
more than replaced, according as the country is stationary, 
retrograde or advancing. 

P. Is there no distinction worth remarking in the con- 
simiption of those two classes of wealth, capital and non- 
capital ? 

B. The first is consumed for the sake of the reproduction 
with increase anticipated from it. The second for the enjoy- 
ment, the comfortable state of existence of which it aflTords 
the means. 

P. When the purchaser of labour pays wages out of his 
capital, do you consider that that portion of his capital is 
consumed? 

B. It is a3 good as consumed, as far as his property in 
capital is concerned. He has parted with it. But whether it 
will be consumed or not, looking upon it as part of the total 
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capital of the coontrjv depends upon wkat is dose whk it by 
the labourers -who reeeive it. 

P. If the labourers were to save tiie wh^ or part <»f it ? 

B, Then in addhion to the capital expected to be replaced 
with increase to the eapitalists who had parted -with it, there 
would be the capital saved by the labomreis out of their wages. 

P. And what would become of this capital saved by the 
labourers? 

B. It would go, in some of the many ways that we have 
mentioned, to swell the total capital of the country for the 
special benefit of those who had saved it^' ^ 

P. When we examine the parts of which a capital is com- 
posed, do we find that they are all being consumed at the 
same rate ? 

B, Some parts are being consumed much more rapidly 
than others. 

P. Can you describe those parts which are more, and those 
which are less quickly consxm:ied ? 

B, Those parts which constitute the wages consumed by the 
labourers, and the seed and other raw material are the more 
quickly consumed, while the structures and machinery are 
the parts less quickly consumed. 

P. Does the capital consumed generally reappear in the 
same shape ? 

B, Partly in the same, but partly in an improved shape 
when the country is progressive. 

P. Which part is it that reappears in the same riiape ? 

B, Generally, that which constitutes the food, clothing, fuel, 
furniture, and dwellings; although even in these we may 
perceive that improvements are slowly going on. 

P. Which part is it that reappears in an improved shape ? 

B, What may be called the instruments of production. In 
this country, our steam engines, our ships, our roads, our 
carriages, our factories, our mills, and our tools, may all be 
described as improvements upon former instruments of pro- 
duction, worn out or consumed, 

10 
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P. In oompwing the present capital of this country with . 
its capital at any fixnner time, what strikes jou as the most 
lenuu^akble diflferenoe between them ? 

JB. The much greater magnitade of the present capital. 
P. That is Terj striking; but there is a more striking 
difference than that, as you will recognize at once if you 
compare the ci^tal of the present with the capital of five 
hundred years ago. Had the capitalists of that period food, 
raiment, and dwellings for labourers? 
B. Yes; but not so much as now. 

P. Had they threshing-machines, drills, power-looms, 
spimung-jennies, steam-engines, railways, docks, steam-ships, 
miUs, presses, factories, gasometers, water-works, lathes, 
circular-saws, chronometers, &c. ? 
B, No. 

P. Shall we say, in a pr(^;ressiye country such as our own 
has been, that the most remarkable difference between the 
capitals at two distant periods is in the quantity ? 

B, No. Bemarkable as that is, it is in the quality, in 
the great increase of power of production ready at hand 
to be applied by capitalists in giving efficacy to the labour 
which they purchase with other portions of their capital. , 

P. Looking back to tiie earlier stages of a nation^s career, 
what shall we say its first capital consisted of 7 

B, Of the materials for food, clothing, &c. — of the means 
of paying wages. 

P. When some portion of this capital was first diverted 
from producing more of its own kind to making instruments 
of production, what was the purpose ? 

B. To obtain an increased quantity of wealth, although, 
perhaps, at a later period, through the greater producing 
power. 

P. What may we say is the guiding thought as progres- 
sively, step by step, more and more of the capital of any 
country has been applied to increasing and perfecting the 
instruments of production ? 



jB. To obaia. ^JUimi - AUiniCi^sr* if zm -vslSu. ^nasr n 5$ 
desired to hxvt ^r <R:iiwL;nr>Lj3L, ffli";i i mi.m r ussasLnss^j ii 
some ddaj in pEofaaBg. far ^k jBi£± n: ^ais: :izBr«aaE. 

J^- Tlie T^r'"?^ of a snixncrT. ■*■«■'» - '■■ jT rp^ ^ -^rTg ^ "■^ ■ ■ t: 'tr- 5s 
partly food, dincfrnii^ Ac, jod ^^sz^j fimy^ ^cc. ri-CT.-.-iir. 
&C. OGOTertBd iij laT-Mm* 3xs£ ^i>^ zzaEmmfixi? :£ pc^trar^aTr^ 
by wliidi limiECr tcbub: 5z s le TC"jrnraBi 5x rrsczr s^csl- 
dance; and ^v^BBca is aae skite: j*!n«*i i*t> ^iie izcz^&Kse oT 
the food, &c., GT fibe cnvz. ami a hTTLii.i a ^T of '^ iztsm- 
ments? 

^. The miiif BiiW Mr* ti m aKifc'fii cc 'w r-jufgrs re zrccaisjic: 
is certaznlj' the icEackuue deaszrcr cc jccssii c irr^a,- i eai vii£ 
past timeL 

P. If ve were io^^SBlj depcrod of aZ ^lese izsrzsie^is 
of productko, iriiat vmSd be ce mrHECTf-^.oe- T 

^. We dioDld be vma^but u> icpuiCKr ii^r ji. c a€Ll seres ex* 
wealth as fost as ve ffMomnrd uxsz. 

P. Cannot joa ddnk £ao c£ socae az^ScIes cc vea2:^ fcr 
the regular sopptj q£ wlncli ve do ncsc sd mnch Ocpead upcMi 
a store, as upon dieK '^^By lunLiiuuects c^ pcodccnon * 

B. Yes; there is the vater scppij in all ccr Isise nrwz^s — 
water tcmsformed into wealth bj mea:^ cf the issirsmt:::::^ 
of prodnctioo n^ich drsw it horn remcte kikes asd ziTers^ 
and distnbote it throi^ our streets and hoosies. And, 
again, there is the coal-gas, pent up at a dis^auEice in the 
bowels of the earth, which throfi^ the agencj cf these instru- 
ments of prodnetioa is transported from a place when^ i: 
would be nsdcss to the bomers of eTerj lamp readj to 
furmsh h^it to its owner sgreeabl j to his wishes. 

P. Who aa^bit to decide whether o^ital shall be applied 
to the mose immediate prodnction of commodities for con- 
sumption, or to the more remote, throngh the manufactmo of 
new instruments of prodnction ? 

jB. Capitalists; be c anae theirs is the capital risked, and witli 
them is probably the better judgment through greater experi- 
ence. These r e a sons harmiHiize with laws cooferring rights 
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of property, ia virtue of "vdiieh no man need part iiirith his 
wealth agaijsisi his consent 

P. What did you say were the inducements of the young 
would-be workman to seek serviqe ? 

B, The want of a share ,of the eadsting store of wealth 
which he hopes to obtain in the form of wages, and a desire 
for industrial intelligence and skill, which he hopes to obtain 
by working under experienced foremen and masters, whom he 
may observe, imitsute, and endeavour to excel. 

P. As he advances in years, and becomes more and more 
competent as a workman, what will induce him to continue in 
employment under a master ? 

B, Wages higher than any profit he could see his way to 
earn with no other capital than his own. 

P. Does the practice of bringing large masses of capital to 
bear upon work to be done, and upon commodities. to be pro- 
duced, taking advantage of the most approved machinery, 
tend to detain workmen in service, or to urge them to set up 
as masters and employers? 

B, Bather we should say to keep them in service. 

P. Does that act beneficially for the workmen ? 

B, They think so, or liiey would not stay. A compositor 
of remarkable accuracy and quickness is likely to be offered 
high wages by a newspaper proprietor whose' machine has so 
much to do, that every minute for corrections is grudged, and 
ontails loss and inconvenience. The engine-driver notorious 
for his vigilance, sagacity, conscientiousness and presence of 
mind, is retained by high wages finr the express train ; and 
so on. 

P. Is it not an improving thought for the young to carry 
with them into their work, and to be filled with while execu- 
ting it, that they may rise to be masters ? 

B. There is one objection to it. If all the young were to 
go to work with this thought, most of them would be doomed 
to disappointment. There m^ist be many workmen to every 
one master. The larger the Cbtablishments, the larger must 
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be the number of sftbordinateis in proportion to the number of 
chiefs. As the small shop, the small farm, the small factory, 
the small bank, and the small ship make way for the larger, 
the smaller becomes the proportion of aenrants out of the 
whole number who can expect to be masters. 

P. Is it good that workmen should be shut out from the 
hope of gratifying an honourable ambition ? 

B, It cannot be an honourable ambition which requires 
truth to be sacrificed to it. Young workmen need but to 
understand the realities of life to perceive how honourable it 
is to serve well. It is to do well ^st should be the aim, 
whether ruling or serving. And, as we have already agreed, 
with that object steadily aimed at, every employment, whether 
it carry with it the duties of obedience, or the responsibilities 
of command, will be divested of its disagreeables, or even 
become attractive and fascinatii^. 

P. Are not the iminstructed, unskilful, and iltconducted 
workmen in a worse and worse condition as industrial organi- 
zation becomes more powerful, more complex, and more delicate 
to handle ? The more eflicient workmen being induced by 
higher wages to remain in service, may it not be presumed 
that the inferior workmen will only obtain permission to remain 
by submitting to lower wages ? 

B, Of course there is no escape from the consequences of 
every kind of incompetency. The lesson to be learned is^ 
that the incompetency must be guarded against. 

P. From the wider survey and more elaborate examination 
which we have made of industrial proceedings as they are 
carried out in our times, do you feel inclined to modify your 
former opinions as to the kinds of qualities, disposition, and 
conduct, which you considered ought to be characterized as 
good, or to retract any of your admissions ? 

B. On the contrary, each new step in our examination has 
served to c(Mifirm our previous judgment. 

P. Let us see whether we may not add to our list of good 
qualities, or note a few varieties of the qualities already classed 
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as good. When workmen have contracted with their em- 
ployers, how ought they to work, whether their master's eye 
be upon them or not ? 

B. They ought, while obeying his instructions, to make 
their work as productive as possible. 

P. What name may we give to that disposition or quality 
in a workman, which inclines him to give his employer the 
utmost return for the wages which he receives ? 

B, Fidelity. 

P. If his master do not adequately appreciate his zeal 
and services, ought he, nevertheless, to work for him in. the 
same spirit ? 

B. Yesy as long as his engagement lasts, and as much 
longer as he finds it desirable to continue in his service; 
if not for his master's sake, out of regard for the effect upon 
his own habits and disposition. 

P. When many men are working together in one establish- 
ment, might confusion and obstruction readily arise ? and how 
. are they to be guarded against ? 

B, By judicious arrangements, carried out through habits 
of obedience, and discipline, and order. 

P. May one man unintentionally spoil the work of many ? 
and how may he avoid that ? 

B, By attention and vigilance. 

P. May the unlooked-for absence of one man, when his 
attendance has be^n counted upon, retard or stop the work of 
his fellow-labourers, and be the cause of loss and inconvenience 
to his employer ? and how may the occurrence of such 
annoyance be prevented ? 

B. By punctuality. 

P. How may a workman guard against being put out by 
crosses and accidents, or by the ill-conduct of his fellow - 
workmen ? 

B, By command of temper, and by cultivating an obliging 
disposition. 

P. Is the master selected for the young workman, with the 
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aasistance of his parents and with his own acquiescence, 
likely to combine in himself all the qualities that are de- 
sirable? 

B, It would be unreasonable to make sure or even to ex- 
pect to fall in with a master entirely free from infirmities. 
An intelligent workman should rather be as well prepared to 
meet with occasional weaknesses and failings in his master, as 
he is to conquer his own. 

P. A choice of two masters might be offered to you. One 
. easy and lax in his discipline, not very attentive to making 
the most of the labour which he had purchased, nor in 
lebuking the short-comings of his workpeople ; the other witli 
eyes ever on the watch, punctual himself and insisting on 
attention to rules in all under him, anxious to obtain as good 
a return as possible for the wages which he paid, and proud 
withal to know that his workpeople were a credit to his 
establishment, but apt to be irritable and hasty, perhaps for a 
time even unjust. Which would you prefer to serve ? 

B, The disciplinarian. 

P. And why? 

B. Because under him we shoidd have a better chance of 
becoming intelligent, expert and efficient workmen. 

P. Would you not be tempted to resent his injustice, 
and to remonstrate against an outburst of his temper ? 

B, We might be tempted, but we should be very foolish to 
do either, as long as we felt convinced that he meant to act 
&irly by us. 

P. Do you know what would happen in case of your show- 
ing resentment, or ill-temper ? 

B. We might be dismissed from our employment. 

P. And if you did not resent ? 

B. We should keep our situations. We should be per- 
fecting ourselves in self-command ; and very likely our master 
would, after awhile, feel some little regret for his own weak- 
ness, and try, by an expression of satisfaction or kindness, to 
let us know that he had no ill-feeling to us. 
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P. What effect would the Jwdn which yxni had endured, 
produce upon you ? 

B. It ought to make us resolve to do our utmost nerer to 
inflict similar pain upon others who might come tmder our 
control. 

P. We have got together a long list of desirable qualities. 
When ought people to begin to acquire these qualities T 

B. While they are children. 

P. How are they to be acquired? 

B. By teaching and training, which, if successful, lead the 
young to self-teaching or learning and self- discipline. 

P. What influence will healthy and vigorous conslxtations 
be likely to exercise in aid of the exertions of good teachers? 

B. A most useful and important influence, since health and 
strength supply the power wlwch it is the province (^teachers 
to direct. 

P. What must be supplied in order that healtiby and 
vigorous constitutions may be hoped for ? 

B. Abundance of wholesome food, clothings ftiel, and shelter. 

P. By whom are all these requisites for good constitutions, 
good dispositions, and able, and intelligent conduct to be 
provided ? 

B, By good parents. 

P. And for those children who have unfortunately been 
deprived of their parents ? 

B, By good parents, who, having dischai^ed the duty 
which they owe to their own children, cannot be deaf to the 
claims of orphans. 

P. When ought people to begin to become good parents? 

B, When Ihey are children. 

P. Why need they begin so early ? 

B, Because, if they would deserve to be called good, parents 
ought to be provided with the means of maintaining iheir 
children in health, till they are strong, intelligent, and skilfhl 
-enough to maintain themselves, and of bestowing upon them 
during that time an education adapted to \sM.^i!ortih in them 
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the intelligence and aptitode withoat idiiich decent ml£-4STvpipcfrt 
is impracticable. Parents cannot hope to be thus provided 
unless thej be possessed of intelligenoe, and good habits, the 
fbnndatioDB for ndiich onght to be laid in childhood. 

P. Ought we to have a name for the quality or state of 
feelii^ "vHuch inchnes people to prepare assiduonslj for the 
performance of those duties to the yoimg^the ne^ect of which 
may cause life to be rather a curse than a blessing to those on 
whom it is bestowed. 

B, If names ought to be provided for all the important 
states of feeling, and to the acts to which they lead, there can 
scarcely be an occasion when a name is more needed. 

P. I am not aware ikat our language smpplies a better name 
for that quality than parental solicitude or forethought. In 
which of our lists of qualities ought parental solicitude to be 
placed ? 

B. In the list of good qualities ; for it seems the quality of 
all others on which the prevalence of good qualities in general, 
and hence the perpetuation of well-being, seems most to de- 
pend. 

P. We shall have to go with some minuteness into the 
circumstances which regulate and control the distribution of 
the wages-fond among the several labourers and classes of 
labourers; also into the circumstances which determine the 
shares of the total profit obtainable by individual eapitalists, 
and lead to tiie arrangements among them, by loans, inter- 
change, association and otherwise, intended to promote the 
most profitable workii^ of their capital. But before we enter 
upon these details, and to guard against being lost among 
them, let me once more ask you to fix your attention upon 
the conclusions at which you have arrived. And let me 
caution you that, in doing so, I have no wish to tie you down 
to them, or to lead jou even to think of shrinking from the 
modification or abandonment of any conclusion, shown to be 
mistaken] by the additional evidence or light brought to bear 
upon it. What I do most earnestly wish to put you on your 
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guard against, is that carelessness or inattention, which might 
lead to your contracting the slatternly habit of assenting to 
new conclusions, without ascertaining whether they cohere, or 
not, with conclusions previously accepted, so that the one or the 
other, or both may be corrected. The questions which I 
now propose to put, shall be compressea into the smallest 
possible compass; and you, leaning upon what has already 
passed between us, may make your answers as concise as is 
compatible with clearness and precision. Upon what must we 
rely for the replacement of the wealth disappearing daily 
through consumption, with the additions urgently needed to 
mitigate prevailing destitution ? 

jB. Upon the prevalence of those qualities which we have 
designated as good. 

P. How is the prevalence of these qualities to be brought 
about ? 

B. We cannot be expected to eniunerate all the ejffbrts 
. that may be necessary for the purpose ; but teaching and 
training must not be omitted. 

P. Among the good qualities you included respect for pro- 
perty or honesty. Where teaching and training have not 
succeeded in accomplishing a prevalence of this quality, 
must society do anything to supply its place as far as pos- 
sible? 

B, It must provide protection to property. 

P. And what opening is there for all the wealthless who 
feel respect for property, or who are disposed to obey the law, 
to obtain the wealth indispensable to existence ? 

jB. The sale of their labour. 

P. And what is it that induces capitalists to purchase 
labour? 

B, The expectation that the labour is worth more to them 
than the wages paid for it, or that the future produce of ilie 
labour will exceed the wages disbursed. 

P. How can capitalists form such an expectation ? 

B. By their knowledge of the capabilities of the workmen. 
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and of their disposition to put forth these capabilities for the 
profit of the employers to whom they sell their labour. 

P. What name is given to the quality or combination of 
qualities in workmen, on which employers rely when they 
purchase labour ? 

B. Character. 

P. Is character for producing power and for willingness 
to put it forth in the service of employers, the opening through 
which possession of wealth is obtained, consistently with respect 
for property ? 

B. It is; and as far as we can judge it serves its pm'pose 
admirably. At all events, we are not aware that any substi- 
tute can be found for it. 

P. Is there any distinction that deserves- to be noted be- 
tween the characters of the inexperienced and of the ex- 
perienced workmen ? 

B, The characters of the first are more of promise than 
performance, while those of the latter are more of performance 
than promise. Good promise is accepted in the case of the 
first. Little beyond that can reasonably be expected. But 
sad must be the position of the workman who has years of 
service to look back upon, and nought but indifferent or bad 
performance to point to. 

P. With these conclusions ever present to your thoughts 
we will proceed to fiirther inquiries, understanding, incon- 
trovertible as these conclusions may appear, that you hold 
them ready to be submitted for confirmation, rejection or 
modification, so long, at least, as they are subjects of study. 
As guides or directions for conduct you are bound to adopt 
them till better can be found, if that be possible. 
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P. SupposiNa that you had never had any thoughts about 
the subjects on which we have conversed, previous to my 
coming among you, I think you will agree with me that you 
assemble here to-day in a state of mind much better prepared 
to consider questions bearing upon your future well-being 
than that in whicli you came to our first meeting. Even 
with the thoughts that you did bring, and which you could 
hardly have failed to bring, you must be sensible of the correc- 
tion, modification, improved arrangement, and confirmation 
which, as the occasion required, they have imdergone, fitting 
them to serve you in better and readier guidance when sum- 
moned, as you soon will be, to judge and act for yourselves. 
You form a portion of the children belonging to a population 
of twenty millions in Great Britain. What is it, may we 
say, that has enabled you and others of your age to live as 
comfortably as you hitherto have lived ? 
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B. The care and affection of our parents, and, in the case 
of children who have been deprived of their parents, the care 
of kinsfolk and friends, or of guardians appointed by law to 
supply their place as far as possible. 

P. What is it that enables parents and guardians of childroi 
to support so many more children than could have been mm- 
tained in existence less even than Mj years ago ? 

B, The larger store of wealth which they have found ready 
to their hands than ever was to be had in former days. 

P. What have your parents and guardians, and the parents 
and guardians of most other children, been doing while pro- 
viding for your keep and education ? 

B, They have, by their work, been obtaining a title to 
participate in the store of wealth on which the existence of 
the whole community depends, 

P. On what condition has this participation been conceded 
to them ? 

B. That they should work in such a way as that their 
labour would be expected to more than replace at a future 
time the portion of wealth given up to them. 

P. Has 'the portion of wealth given up to them been lo 
much capital consumed ? 

P. We hope not. It was so much capital transferred to 
them — ^placed at their disposal by the employers for whom 
they worked. But any part that they chose to save and 
employ, or lend to others to employ, became their capital. 

P. In a few years most of you boys will be quitting school, 
will be looking out to provide for yourselves ; which is the 
wiser course, to begin to think when the time for action 
arrives, or some time beforehand, what you will have to do ? 

B, Beforehand, as we hope we are now doing. 

P. What do you expect your first step will be ? 

B, To get work — to find a master who will employ us or 
take us into his service. 

P. As the industrial world is in perpetual movement^ the 
elders departing, and improved methods of conducting work 
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being of frequent occnrrence, room is snre to be fonnd for the 
properly qualified young who are coming forward, especially 
in a state of society like ours, with a capital steadily on the 
increase. But the situations to be filled are of rery different 
kinds. You, or your parents for you, must pay to be appren- 
ticed to some ; in some, you must work for i^othing at first; 
and in others wages will be given to you at once. Which 
should you prefer ? 

B. We should like to earn wages at once — at all events, %s 
soon as possible. 

P. If you meet with a master willing to take you into his 
service, what shall you expect to receive from him ? 

B. Wages. We shall sell labour for wages. 

P. Are you quite sure that labour-selling is a good prac- 
tice ? 

B, Good or bad, we see no escape from it. If property is 
to be respected, labour-selling is the only resource available 
to a large portion of society for obtaining participation in 
wealth. 

P. We have already agreed that labour is unavoidable, 
unless man is to be indifferent about existence and well-being; 
and we have seen that labour may be made pleasurable, and 
by what means. Labour-selling, also, seems unavoidable. 
But the process may give rise to varieties of conduct — some 
good, and some bad ; the latter of which you would like to avoid. 
How are you to become qualified as future labour-sellers 
to distinguish between wise and unwise attempts to dispose 
of your labour ? 

B. By learning beforehand how we ought to set about 
selling our labour, what wages we may reasonably hope for, 
what it may be judicious to submit to for a time, and what 
We ought to be prepared to go without permanently. 

P. When parents and guardians have the means, why do 
they sometimes select situations for the young under their 
oharge for which they have to pay, or in which wages are 
only forthcoming after a time ? 

11— 'i 
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B, Because they expect that the young persons appointed 
to them will have an opportunity of acquiring some aptitude 
and skill through which they will eventually earn higher 
wages. 

P. Fathers who are themselves skilful workmen, or who 
are managing a business of their own, but cannot afibrd 
to pay a premium for placing their children out, can they do 
anything else to assist their children to wages somewhat aix)ve 
the lowest grade ? 

B. They may allow their children to practise and learn 
under themselves. 

P. Is it a great advantage to children to enter upon their 
industrial career with such assistance from their parents ? 

B. Tes, for longer time is allowed them to gain strength, 
experience and aptitude, before they are thrown entirely on 
their own resources. 

P. Is there any danger to be apprehended arising out of 
the very help thus afforded to the young ? 

B, They may, if not previously well taught and trained, 
be led to use such advantage as a substitute for good qualities 
to be strengthened and confirmed by continued self-discipline, 
instead of as an assistance to their good qualities, causing them 
to yield fruit earlier and more abundantly. 

P. Is there any compensation occasionally to those whose 
hard lot it seems to be sent forth yoxmg and unassisted to 
climb the first steep and rugged steps that lead to industrial 
success ? 

B. If it has been their good fortune to learn, as we are 
doing, how to read the book of life, and to realize the thought 
of what their own self-discipline may accomplish, the sense of 
how entirely they have to rely upon themselves may stimu- 
late them to such exertion, fortitude, and determination, as 
will enable them to conquer all difficulties, and to become, in 
their triumph, better, and wiser, and happier men. 

P. With exceptions, rare enough to warrant oiu: passing 
them over here, we may say that all the young, some a little 
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earlier, some a little later, have to procure by their own 
labour the wealth required for their livelihood. They all, at 
first, look to the receipt of wages ; most of them continue to 
work for wages throughout their industrial career; while but 
few comparatively branch off to be buyers of labour,' partly 
■with their own capitals, partly with capital trusted to them 
by others. What is it that you are desirous of learning now 
before you take your labour to market ? 

B, We should be glad to learn how we may hope to get 
good wages, and how to turn them to the best account after 
we have got them. 

P. Let us have a correct representation of your position at 
starting in life on your own foundation. You wish to obtain 
wages. To whom do you apply ? 

B, To those who wish to purchase labour, who have 
capital of their own, or who are trusted with capital by 
others. 

P. Out of what fund are your wages to be paid ? 

jB. Out of capital. 

P. Is there no other fond out of which wages can be 
paid? 

B. We were about to say no other; but it occurs to us 
that the wages of domestic servants, and, perhaps, of some 
others, would scarcely be said to be paid out of capital. 

P. If they are not paid out of capital, out of what fund are 
they paid ? 

B. They must be paid out of the store of wealth, of which 
capital forms a part. 

P. Waiting to settle some of the distinctions which ought 
to be drawn between payments to some receivers of wages 
and payments to others, what may we say of them all ? 

B. That all wages are paid out of the existing store of 
wealth ; and most of them out of that portion of the store 
which we call capital. 

P. When an employer or a highly-gifted labourer pays 
wages to domestic servants, whose labour sets him free t^ 
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earn muoh more thau he pays in wages, does he not appear 
to act like a capitalist who uses wealth to produce man 
wealthy at the same time that he is obtaining comfort for 
himself and his fiunilj 7 

B, He does; and, so far, seems to pay wages out of capitaL 

P. We will not attempt to fix just now out of what paxti 
of the store of wealth the wages of domestic servants and 
others are paid. It will suffice for the present to recognise 
that they are paid out of the store of which capital ia a part 
But tell me — ^Is the whole of capital applicable to the pay- 
ment of wages ? 

B, No ; there is a very large portion consisting of ma- 
chinery, buildings, tools, &c., which may be called instru- 
ments of production, without which, the other portions would, 
in some cases, be able to produce nothing; and in other 
cases, to produce much less than they do now. 

P. May we separate capital into two great divisions ? 

B. Yes, into instruments of production and into the 
wages-fund, 

P. Wliat is the leading thought — the principal object of 
tliose who are engaged as directors or administrators of this 
capital ? 

B, How to obtain as much profit as possible. 

P. What determines their turning their thoughts to alter*- 
ing, improving, and increasing the instruments of production, 
rather than to increasing the wages-fund ? 

B, The expectation of gaining larger profit, although, 
perhaps, at a later period. 

P, What determines their striving at as early an addition 
to the wages-fund as possible ? 

P. The conviction that they can earn more profit by 
directing the labourers, whom they employ, to work witi 
such instruments of production as they have, than in direct- 
ing them to produce more and better instruments. 

P. What tends to retard or to stop increase of capital, 
whether increase of instruments or increase of wages-fund 7 
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B. Difficulty or impossibility of obtainiog «» nuipb, or, 
larger profit, or any profit at alL 

P. Do all the same impediments to increase of capital^ 
which existed in former days, continue now ? 

B, No. If they had not been removed, our capital wouLI 
not have been increased and improved up to its present states 
of efi^ciency, and the wages-fund would be incapable of main- 
taining our present number of labourers. 

P. And are' all the difficulties, which still obstruct us, 
likely to remain irremoveable ? 

B. The improvements and discoveries of late years, and 
the spirit of inquiry and experiment abroad| prevent our 
despairing of further progress. 

P. Do all the applications of capital to new contrivances, 
and discoveries result in increai 6 of profit} and eventually in 
increase of capital ? 

B. No; but although the instances of failure are numerous, 
and loss of capital the conaequence, fiilling severely upon 
individuals, they are scarcely traceable in the midst of thq^ 
prodigious increase resulting from tho9e new applications of 
science which are successfiiL 

P. Whose province is it, and ought it to be, to administer 
capital, and to determine in which way it should be applied 
for the purpose of increasing our store of wealth, whether 
directly or through the intermediate preparation of improved 
instruments of production ? 

B. Of the persons who, being possessed of capital, feel 
confidence in their own capacity to employ it advantageously, 
and inspire other capitalists with the confidence to trust 
them. 

P. Who are the applicants for wages out of the wagea** 
fund? 

B. Firsti all those labourers who, having previously en- 
gaged themselves, wish to continue their engagements, whether 
because they have no capital of their own, or because they 
prefer to logd their own capital and to work und^r the 
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cUreotion of Aose who have the command of large estabUah- 
menta and the most perfect instniments of production ; and 
aeoondlj, the young who are continually coming forward, 
year by year, and day by day, in search of masters prepared 
to buy their labour and to give them an opportuni^ of 
acquiring industrial capacity. 

P. Before we examine the distribution by the adminis* 
trators of capital of this wages-fund among the labourers 
who resort to it for wages, let us survey it as a whole, 
and endeavour to ascertain what it is, and what it is not 
competent to do. Have you formed any opinions upon this 
subject ? Is it always possible for the administrators of the 
wages-fund to provide out of it what, for want of a better 
expression, I will call satisfactory wages for all ? 

B. This wages-fund might be large, or moderate, or small, 
compared with the whole number of labourers. If it ynxe 
large, all labourers might be in receipt of handsome wages, ' 
and if it were moderate, of sufficient wages. But if it were 
small, the wages of some must be inadequate. 

P. You speak hesitatingly — ^you say that if the wages- 
fund were large, all labourers "might be" in receipt of 
handsome wages ; why do you not say " must be ? " 

B. Because, if the wages-fund were large, it might happen, 
nevertheless, since some labourers receive much larger wages 
than others, that some would still receive inadequate wages. 
If the wages-fund were moderate, some must be in receipt of 
inadequate wages, unless all were paid alike. But when the 
wages-fund is small, all might, and some must, be in receipt 
of inadequate wages. 

P. You do not convey to me very distinctly whether you 
feel convinced that a wages-fund might be large ciiough to 
provide adequate wages for all. 

B, We see no reason why it might not be. But whether 
all labourers would actually receive such wages must depend 
upon the presumed producing powers of the labourers. How* 
ever large the wages-fund, the title to wages of each labourer 
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is the estimate formed of his producing power by some 
employer. While a capable labourer might receive hand- 
some wages out of a small wages-fund, an incapable labourer 
might be on the brink of starvation with a larger wages- 
fund. 

P. Is the magnitude of the wages-fund, as compared with 
the number of labourers, a subject that has been, still is, and 
ever ydll be likely to occupy men's thoughts ? 

B. It cannot be otherwise ; for unless the wages-fund be 
large compared with the number of labourers, misery must 
prevail. 

P. To assist their meditations and intercommunications 
upon a subject felt to be of such vital importance, they have 
resorted to a supposition that capitalists, instead of dealing 
out the wages- fund as they do, giving very different wages to 
different kinds of labourers, distributed this fund in equal 
shares among all the labourers. Do you know what name 
has been given to wages imagined to be thus distributed ? 

B. Average wages. 

P. Arithmetical language has sometimes been used to 
explain what is meant by " average wages." If the wages- 
fund is represented as the dividend, and the number of 
labourers as the divisor, what will average wages be ? 

B. The quotient. 

P. Restricting your thoughts to average wages, may you 
drop the conditional, and give a positive expression to your 
judgments ? 

B. We can say that when the wages-iund is large com- 
pared with the nitmber of labourers, average wages must be 
large ; when it is moderate, average wages must be adequate ; 
and when it is small, average wages must be inadequate. 

P. When a people is suffering from inadequate average 
wages, from what quarter is relief to be expected ? 

B. It can be reasonably expected only from an increase of 
the wages-fund. 

P. And how is that to be brought about ? 
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B, By producing and saving more ; the resnks firam viuch 
(iffortf , let them be made ever so energetiiallj, aa ooly be 
realized at a future time, and graduallj. 

I\ Because average wages cannot be brau^t itp from an 
unHatiHfuctory to a satisfactory state, except by slow degieea, 
ought discouragement to be felt, or exertion to be rdmzed ? 

Ji, Exertions ought rather to be quickened, so that die 
good times may not be further put off. Besides^ wiiik the 
inci*easo of the wages-fund is progressing, wages will steadilj 
beconio less and less unsatisfactory, as we cannot njmon 
and more satisfactory. 

1\ Let us now look a little into the bargains wbich are 
actually being made between employers and labouiera. What 
is thu Uiought generally uppermost among employera in hiiiqg 
labourcrH ? 

JL To obtain the best services, or the greatest prododii^ 
power, for the wages which they pay, or to look about to 
find the labourers who, with equal producing powerB^ will 
worvo for the smallest wages. 

J \ And what is the thought uppermost among the labouren 
iu seeking employment ? 

li. To find the masters who will give them the laigeii 
wages for the work which they are disposed to do. 

J\ Wliat will be the effect upon average wages of these 
exertions, of employers to give the smallest wages in propor- 
tion to the work to be done, and of labourers to obtain the 
higlii'Bt wages for their work ? 

Ji, None at all, for the time being, since the wages-fund is 
neither increased nor diminished by this bargaining on either 
side. When the employer succeeds in hiring on low terms, 
lu' applies the capital which he thus retains in hiring other 
labourers, or in lending it to other capitalists. And when 
tlio labourer prevails in securing a large wage, he leaves so 
much less capital to be employed upon other labourers. 

I\ If the wages of some be increased, will the wages of 
others be diminished ? 
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J5, Tliis consequence can be prevented only by the receiver 
of the increased wages saying instead of consuming the in-» 
creased wages to which he has become entitled, in other 
words, by making capital out of them. 

P. Do you mean that, so far as labourers refrain from 
consuming the wages paid to them, ca^tal is merely trans- 
ferred from one set of hands to another ? 

B. Exactly ; and if the capitalists who paid away the 
wages have directed judiciously the labour which they pur- 
ahased, when their capital is returned to them with profit, 
society will benefit, and the future wages-fund will be in- 
creased from two sources. 

P. Does it make a great diflference, as regards the wages- 
fond, whether the wages be paid to economical or spendthrifts 
labourers ? 

B, In one case the capital is consumed less profitably than 
it is in the other ; every saving of wages is so much capital 
spared to do its work over again. 

P. Does this consideration weigh much with employers in 
distributing the wages-fund ? 

B, No. "What weighs with them is their estimate of the 
work likely to be done, or of the wealth likely to be produced 
by the labourers who offer their services. 

P, Surely this consideration is so important that it ought to 
have weight with somebody. With whom does it weigh ? 

B. It weighs with all intelligent and well-conducted la-* 
bourers ; and it ought to be the special care of each genera* 
tion that the young who are to succeed them shall be gifted 
with the intelligence and habits to enable them to attach the 
weight to it which it deserves. 

P. Using money, for the present, merely as the readiest 
means of measuring the relative producing powers of different 
bodies of labourers, if a capitalist had a certain quantity of 
work to be done, and two bodies of men ofiered to imdertake 
it, each judged by him to be capable of executing the work, 
which would be employ ? 
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B. The one which offered to do the work for tiie smallest i 
pay. I 

P. If one offered to do the work for 900Z., while the other .' 
asked 1,000Z., would he employ the former ? r 

B. Yes, that is what we mean. [ 

P. If the body which 'offered to do the work for 900Z. con- i 
sisted of ten men, while that which offered to do it for 1,000/. 
consisted of twenty, would he prefer engaging ten men at 9/. 
each, to engaging twenty men at 61. each ? 

B. He would, provided he believed the ten men at 21. each 
to be capable of doing his work as well and as quickly as the 
twenty men at 61. each. 

P. Or if two bodies of men offered to do the same work 
for him at the rate of 201. per week — one of ten, the other of 
twenty men — but he thought that the ten men would do the 
work better and sooner than the twenty, which would he 
prefer: — to give 21. a, week to each of the ten, or 1/. a week 
to each of the twenty men ? 

B. 21. a week to each of the ten. 

P. If, having fifty men employed on a piece of work, 
at the rate of 1/. a week each, and wishing to have the 
work completed in half the time, he found he could 
accomplish his purpose as readily by engaging a super- 
intendent and two foremen at SOZ. a week to organize the 
work and direct the other labourers, as by hiring fifty more 
labourers at 601. a week, which course would he be likely 
to adopt ? 

B, To engage the superintendent and two foremen at ZOl. 
a week. 

P. How may we describe the object towards [which the 
efforts of employers in distributing their wages-fund are con- 
stantly tending ? 

B. To obtain the largest results in the shape of work done, 
whether that be wealth or service, in proportion to the wages 
paid. 

J^. Which affords to au emplo^^x- \k<^ xoa^ec means of 
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estimating the worth of his workman, payment by the piece 
or by the day ? 

B. Payment by the piece; and it is very commonly re- 
sorted to. But a capable and vigilant employer* soon finds 
out which among his labourers paid by the day give him most 
work in return for his wages. 

P. With employers thus intent upon obtaining as much 
work as possible for the wages which they disburse, or, put- 
ting it in the less pleasing form, intent upon giving as little 
wages as possible for the work to be done, which labourers 
will get the larger wages ? 

B. Those who do the better service. 
P. In order to form an accurate judgment of the influence 
upon labourers of this state of mind among employers, let us 
t£^e any number of labourers, equal in all respects except 
one, and so ascertain what the effect will be of that one differ- 
ence. Say, to begin, some of them are drunken, others sober: 
which would receive the larger amount of wages in the course 
of the year ? 

P. The sober ; because the drunken would be able to do 
no work while under the influence of liquor, and would be a 
hindrance to their fellow-workmen if absent firom inability to 
work when their co-operation was counted upon, or if unfit to 
be trusted, although present at their work. 

P. Suppose the drunken men were in a state of disability 
fifty out of three hundred working days, say, one-sixth of 
their time for work, do you think that their earnings would 
be no more than five-sixths of those of the sober ? 

P. Most likely less, on account of the annoyance, disturb- 
ance, and inconvenience arising from the impossibility of 
depending upon them at the very time that their co-operation 
could least be spared. 

.P. Some are lazy, other* industrious : which would receive 
the larger amount of wages ? 

P. The industrious ; because, if working by the piece, the 
industriooB would complete tiie larger quantity of work, and 
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if by tbe dmj, vigiltiit emploTers would soon diaeover, grant- 
ing that the idle came to their work regtdarlj, who deserred 
most paj, whom they would like to retain in their 8er«ioe, and 
whom they would gladly be quit o^ except at greatly reduced 
wages. 

P. Some are dishonest, and others honest: which would 
receiye the larger amotrnt of wages ? 

B, The honest ; because the dishonest workman cannot be 
trusted wiUi anything that he might purloin, nor be relisd 
upon to persevere Mthfully with his work when hb master'i 
eye ceased to be upon him. 

P. Some are ignorant and unskilful, others intelligent and 
expert : which would receiye the larger wages ? 

B, The intelligent and expert ; since there are few kinds 
of work on which men can be engaged, where ignorance and 
unskilfulness do not cause time which has been paid for to 
run to waste and material to be spoiled, if they escape oom« 
mitting greater mischief. 

P. It happens that one bad quality seldom fastens upon 
a man without bringing others with it. The indolent man is 
likely to be ignorant and unskilful, to find his labour worth 
but little wages, and his wealth out of all proportion to his 
wants. Hence oome temptations to drink with oompanicms 
like himself, and, perhaps, to appropriate what belongs to 
others. What wages would be obtainable by workmen who 
were looked upon by the employers to whom they applied, as 
idle, ignorant, unskilful, drunken, and dishonest ? 

B. None at all. 

P. How could such men be saved from starvation ? 

B, Not by wages. They could not replace capital with 
increase while consuming the smallest wages. Employers 
would not have them in their service were they even to offer 
to work without wages. Other Workmen would not associate 
with them. 

P. We will consider by and by what can be done with 
such miserable and d^iraded beings. Of men who oan 
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persuade emplo3rer8 to give them wages, which will obtain the 
highest wages ? 

S. Those who, it is thought, will be able to produce the 
most — ^those who are in possession of the largest number 
of good qualities. 

P. And who will be obliged to put up with the lower 
wages? 

B. Those who can produce the least— those who have the 
fewest good qualities, or whose good qualities are damaged 
by their admixture with bad ones. 

P. May the truly superior workman feel secure of being 
always able to obtain wages in proportion to the quantity and 
quality of his work, seeing that employers keep on the look- 
out to obtain services at as moderate a rate of wages as 
possible? 

B, Yes; provided he take the same pains in selling his 
labour, that employers take in buying labour. Capitalists 
are quite as dependent upon labour for profit, as labourers are 
upon capital for wages. 

P. What is meant, then, when we are told of employers 
who grind their workmen down to the lowest possible wages ? 

B. It is probably meant that they really do so ; but the 
people who bring the charge may be mistaken. There are 
ill-judging and ill-conducted employers as well as ill-judging 
and ill-conducted workmen. Workmen, however, who know 
the worth of their labour, will not consent to be ground 
down. 

P. Can they always help themselves ? 

B, As soon as they find a favourable opportunity, they 
quit their employer for another more able or more willing to 
appreciate their services. 

P. If you were to hear of a number of workmen com- 
plaining of their employers, on which side would you expect 
to find the cause for complaint ? 

B. PosaiUy on both sides. But if the complaints were to 
be of long coAtE&ua&oe, we could not but suspect that the 
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workmen were pseyented from bettering tliemselyes by some 
shortcomings on their own part. Superior workmen, ill- 
rewarded for their labour, would be on the look-out for less 
objectionable sendee, and not long in obtaining it ; while the 
inferior workmen, who were really suffering from their own 
deficiencies, would be disposed to overlook them, and to attri- 
bute their unsatisfactory position to their masters. 

P. And if the complaints emanated from the employers? 

B. With similar reservations, we should suspect something 
wrong with them which prevented their engaging new and 
better workmen, instead of uttering vain complaiilts against 
workmen whom they retain in their service. 

P. Will the hard task-master lose all his best workmen by 
attempts to under-pay and ill-treat them ? 

B. This would seem likely to be his lot. 

P. Will workmen seek and accept service as readily with 
one employer as with another ? 

B. No. They will, of course, be on the look-out for good 
wages; but, besides, they will be more disposed to serve 
some masters at reduced wages, than others even at advanced 
wages. 

P. Where an employer has a character for treating his 
workmen kindly and paying them well, by what kind of 
workmen is he most likely to be served ? 

B. By good workmen. 

P. If the best masters find themselves served by the 
best workmen, what masters will be left for the inferior 
workmen ? 

B. We see : the masters who not only pay lower wages, 
but who are less kindly disposed towards their workmen. 

P. Inferior workmen being repelled from superior em- 
ployers, and inferior employers being avoided by superior 
workmen, shall we say that the inferior workmen and in&rior 
employers are attracted to each other ? 

B. Rather that they are forced upon each other. 

P. When ill-conducted workmen are compelled to serve 
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ill-conducted employers, what treatment ought they to be 
prepared for ? 

B, Harshness and small wages in return for small produce 
from their own labour and disregard of their employers' 
interest. 

P. Where ought each party to seek for relief ? 
B. In self-correction — ^in the removal of that which keepa 
the well-conducted from contracting engagements with them. 
Whereas the ill-conducted employers complain of the badness 
of their workmen, and the ill-conducted workmen of the 
grinding harshness of their masters. 

P. Should we be warranted in affirming that grinding, 
greedy masters cannot succeed in beating down the wages of 
their workmen ? 

B. Possibly not. We can hardly doubt that they do succeed, 
at times. 

P. Should we be warranted in affirming that all masters, 
if so disposed, could not succeed in beating down the wages 
of all their w^orkmen ? 

B. We should be warranted in affirming that; for the 
surplus capital which, by the supposition, must remain to be 
employed after the successful beating down the wages of all 
workmen, could only he made productive by paying more 
wages, that is, by raising wages. 

P. Is the depressing of wages out of the power — beyond 
the reach of employers, let their grinding greediness be ever 
so great ? 

B, So long as the wages-fund is not reduced, masters 
cannot reduce average wages ; and that fund is more likely to 
be reduced by wastefulness than greediness, by misdirection 
and carelessness than by grinding. 

P. But did you not lean to the belief that grinding, greedy 
employers do at times succeed in reducing the wages of their 
workpeople ? 

B. We should have been nearer the mark, had we ac- 
counted for the low wages which prevail with such emi^kr^er^ 
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bj the inferioritj of the workmen who put up with iheir 
inferior paj. These employers don't lower wages, for the 
yeiy ^eediness with which they are charged leads them to 
employ the whole of the wages-fund at their disposaL Th^ 
merely, as a consequence of their blindness, exclude them- 
selves from superior workmen, and in paying low wages 
probably pay wages larger in proportion to the services 
rendered, than the good wages paid by more judicious and 
more kindly disposed employers. 

P. Have all employers equally pleasant work to offer to 
the workmen who are seeking employment 7 

B. No. Some work is more dirty, more unhealthy, moie 
exhausting, more dangerous than another. 

P. Does this make any difference in the wages that oaa be 
earned? 

B. Yes. Higher wages are required to attract workmen 
to the more disagreeable work, unless their unfitness for other 
employment drive them to the work which better workmen 
avoid. 

P. K fewer qualified workmen than were urgently sought 
for offered their servicer to employers who could only em* 
ploy men of a high order of intelligence and conduct^ how 
might employers hope to get more and retain those whom thej 
had? 

B, By giving such wages as will call forth and raise up 
the right kind of men for them, and will prevent those 
already in their service from being attracted away. 

P. If more men were shut out from employments which, 
while agreeable, required a high order of attainments, than 
could be readily paid wages out of the capital embarked in 
more dangerous, xmwholesome, and disagreeable workti what 
would happen? 

B. They would preaa their services on employers at wi^ 
reduced enough to admit of their being paid out of the capi' 
tal dedicated to these works. 

P, Let us now put tQgeliher the facts in ooDJimelNii 
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with the motives influencing employers and labourers in 
their engagements with each other, which serve to deter- 
mine the prevailing rates bf wages. First, as a matter of 
&ct, do administrators of capital distribute the wages-fund 
in equal portions among all the labourers who apply to 
them ? 

B. No. They give large Tnmgea to some, smaller to others, 
and to some none at all. 

P. Why do administrators of capital give the enormoua 
* wages which we know they do to some labourers ? 

B. First, because they expect to realize a profit from their 
work ; and, second, because they cannot obtain and retain 
their services at lower wages. 

P. What enables these highly^paid labourers to obtain saob 
large wages? 

jB. First, their well-known producing powers as labourers, 
or the number of excellent qualities in eombination whicli 
tiiey possess ; second, the readiness of other administra* 
tors to give them as much ; and third, the alternative to 
which they can resort of working under their own capi- 
tals, with or without the aid of other capital obtainable 
on loan. 

P. What compels some labourers to submit to the low 
wages which it is admitted are insufficient to maintain them 
in comfort ? , 

B. The impossibility, under which they suffer, of per- 
suading administrators of capital that their labour is worAi 
purchasing at a higher rate. 

P. Do we not sometimes hear it suggested that capitalisti 
ought to pay larger wages to their workpeople ? 

B. Yes; and that too by capitalists who, ignoring their 
position as capitalists because they ei^joy the income obtain- 
able from it by allowing it to be administered by o&ers^ 
take care to exact ftdl compensation from those to whom they 
trust the use of it. But you are assisting us to learn whal 
capitalists and labouzers ought both to do* 
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P« Have you not made advances sufficient to enable yoa 
to judge whether we maj take advantage of thia aoggestioii, 
and how ? 

B. The suggestion that capitalists should give higher wagei 
than they do, to be of any worth, must at least be preceded 
by a knowledge how the suggestion can be acted upon. If 
the whole capital is already employed, an increase of wages 
can only be accomplished through an increase of capitaL 
Persons who are impatient for an increase of wages earlier 
and more rapid than can be achieved through gradual in- 
crease of productiveness, have only one other resource to 
turn to — not demands (almost assuming the form of threate) 
upon capitalists who are doing their utmost, to do the impoa- 
sible, but appeals to wealth-possessors to refrain from some 
portion of their consumption in order to convert more wealth 
into capital. Demands upon capitalists for higher wages 
might be met by asking the persons who make them : Ought 
capitalists to pay wages without reference to the returns 
which they expect? Ought they, in other words, to dis- 
tribute the wages-fund on different principles to those which 
are known to guide them now ? For it is evident that the 
wages of some can only be increased by lowering the wages 
of others. 

P. Are you quite confident of the truth of this latter 
assertion ? 

. B. We do not see how the wages of any workmen are to 
be increased without lowering the wages of others, except by 
increasing capital. Present increase of wages^ to some, out 
of a capital which, if increased at all, is to be increased in 
the future, must mean present decrease of wages to others ; 
unless, indeed, the altered distribution of the wages-fund lead 
to greater saving, in which case the wages, instead of being 
consiimed, are saved and added to capital. 

P. How does this exposition of yours square with what is 
going on every day. around us? Will not your assertion, 
that increase of wages to some, unaccompanied by increase of 
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eapttal^ muat mean decres^e of wagee to others, ever he con- 
sidered as at Tariance with fact t 

J3, Kot for ever, but only tilt people are better instructed. 
The exposition to which you have helped mb seems to cotxe- 
epond exactly with fact ; although the unpractised eye may 
not be able to trace the working of a principle throughout 
the whole of the varied, entangled, and partially -hidden 
dealings of daily life- The increased wages of Bome, the 
diminished wages of others, the advent of new and the de- 
parture of old workmen; the transfer of capital and migration 
i of workmen from oue branch of busineaSy one district and 
one part of the world to another ; the increase of numbers j 
and the comparatively slow or rapid increase of capital j taken 
together, create a variety of appearances, only to be explained 
hy the application of the principles which we have learned 
from yoUi 

P. If the wages-fnnd in any country were large enough, 
supposing it to be distributed in equal portions among 
labouj-ersj to give a sufficiency to all, would not that be a. 
great improvement upon a method of distribution which gives 
superabundance to a comparatively few and cond^nns many 
to want ? 

B* Such a distribution would give alike to the idle and 
industrions, to the drunken and sober^ to the dishonest and 
houeetj and would make it impossible to add to the capital, 
or even to maintain it undiminished. If we have not be^a 
mistaken in our former answers, the wages-fnnd never could 
have reached its present magnitnde hy a distribution of wages 
which disregarded the producing powers of those who applied 
for them- The alternative, with which you are attempting 
to ^uzzh us J of satisfactory wages through an indiscriminate 
distribution of the wages-fundj or unsatisfactory wages 
through discriminating distribution, is not the one really 
offered to mankind, which is good qualities and satisfactory 
wages, or bad qualities and unsatisfactory wages. 

P. We have examined together the reasons which hav^ 
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led society to forbid and prevent attefnptt to deprive pd»- 
Bessors of wealtli of any of their posaeaaions against their 
conflcait J "wre know that many men have no wealth j and 
many men leas wealth than ia deairable for their well-being ; 
we know that every human being must have an opportunity 
of consuming some portion of we^th in order to Bustain life ; 
and we now see that the resource open to persons willing to 
Sell their labour ia inadequate to supply the neceBsitiea of all, 
la not this very sad ? Can it be that it is irremediable ? 

B. The poor-laws and numerous charitable institutions 
which distribute wealth, in some case3 gratmtously, and 
never adhering to the strict principles laid down by capitalints 
in paying wages, are the meana that have been resorted to 
for supplying the wants of those who are shut out from 
maintenance through the distribution of the wages-fund. 
While we know that mtzch misery is relieved in this way, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that much remains un- 
relieved, and almost stems to be unrelievable. Driven to 
flUApect that much of the misery which we are attempting 
to relieve is unrelievablcj our desires and our efforts ought to 
be all the stronger to keep it ofFj t« prevent it£ occurreace, 

P, So far aa you have yet observed, can you think of any 
better plan for making our store of wealth conducive to the 
general well-being, than by allowing its free circulation 
agreeably to the wills of its poaBessora, with the reservation 
that society will not knowingly abide unrelieved destitution ? 

B. We cannot see how anything better is to be done than 
to allow capitalists to appropriate their capital and distribute 
their wagea-fund in such a way as^ in their judgment, will 
best tend to secure the replacement, with incrcasej of all the 
capital consumed. 

P* Is there any reason to expectj under our present 
arrangements, that the want and misery hitherto prevailing 
will e^er be materially diminished ? 

J3, Our former conversations have led us to decide that 
^ere nre reasouB for euch expe^tafenav \?vA iV^t^ Tiwist be 
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no departure firom the laws which oomfer rights ci property 
and protect them, and conseqaently fianction and encourage 
in capitalists that distribution of the wages-'Aind which will 
promote its increase. 

P. What are the reasons to which you allude for expect- 
ing the future diminution of want, while capitalists decline to 
gire any wages at all to some, and dole out quite inadequate 
wagea to vast numbers ? 

B, Our reasons for not despairing of the ftitore diminution 
of want are drawn from the convictioii that people are now 
more alive than they e?er were formerly to the possibility of 
making men better conducted and more capable, by judicious 
eduoiltion^ Progressively, as education advances in doing 
that work, will the number of those diminish whom capitalists 
will not employ, or to whom they will not, or, more properly, 
cannot, pay a sttficiency of wages. 

P. Granting it to be possible to confer upon all the young, 
by good education, all the desirable qualities as perfectly as 
will h^ compatible with the age at which they are first 
thrown upon their own resources, can it be expected that 
they will then be able to earn sufficient Wages ? 

B. The principal difliculty, if any, might be looked for at 
starting. Some lines of business, as we know, so far ftom 
offering wages to the young, require payment &om them or 
their guardians. Lines of business, suclx as these, ought to 
be looked upon as partially places of education for the young ; 
and employers ai^ paid accordingly. Till the young are 
fidrly fitted to earn wages they must be dependent upon their 
parents and guardians. 

P. After all these allowances are made, is it likely that 
beginners will receive good wages ? 

B. Not BO good as they may expect to earn after a time ; 
but good as a consequence of the estimate formed of their 
improved producing powers. 

P. Is a low wi^e much less tolerable to a workman of fhll 
age and strength than to a beginner ? 
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B. Of course. His chances of bettering himself are soialL 
Those of the b^inner ought to be great. The wages of the 
full-grown labourer are the measure of all the work that lie 
will eyer be able to do. The wages of the beginner are no 
measure at all of the work that he ought to look forward to 
be able to do. 

P. What is likelj to be the effect upon intelligent jonng 
workmen of their position of small wages at starting, with the 
consciousness that eveiy increase of wages must be preceded 
by proofe of their increased ability to serve or to produce? 

B. It must be to lead them to cultivate their own powers, 
to cherish in themselves all the qualities that they feel to be 
good, to acquire command of temper, patience, and applica- 
tion, and even to turn mortification and ill-treatment into 
occasions of self-discipline. 

P. Is there no danger lest the constant striving for increased 
wages should lead to restlessness, dissatisfaction, and an un&ir 
estimate of an employer's willingness to act kindly and justly 
by his workmen ? 

B. It cannot be denied that there is danger of the kind, but 
it may be guarded against. 

P. What are your notions of the best means of guarding 
against the danger lest such a source of unhappiness should 
spring up in a young workman, abide with him through life, 
and turn much that might be pleasant into gall and bitter- 
ness? 

B. A steady aiming at self-improvement, both in disposi- 
tion, and in aptitude and intelligence, with a confidence that 
this self-improvement will sooner or later bring its reward in 
wages, as well as in other ways, is not likely to be disap- 
pointed. The incapacity or narrow spirit of employers will 
sometimes prevent their appreciating the services rendered or 
the work performed for them ; but perseverance in working 
assiduously for them as if their treatment were more con- 
siderate should be our resource for turning what we dislike 
to good account in our own improvement. The time comes 
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at last when a better employer offers or is to be sought. Come 
what may, the workman has that which will cheer him in his 
disappointments and add a relish to his prosperity. Content- 
ment of disposition, while neglecting no opportunity of obtain- 
ing industrial advancement, free from morbid and apathetic 
insensibility to avoidable discomforts, is best sought for by a 
steady perseverance in performing what are acknowledged to 
be duties. 

P. You have, I da^e say, heard occasionally of more active 
or aggressive measures by workmen to bring their employers 
to a better appreciation of their services ? 

B. Yes; they resort to combinations and strikes, 

P. What do you understand by a combination ? 

B. A united resolution only to work for employers on cer- 
tain conditions. 

P. And what is a strike ? 

B. A simultaneous cessation from work, when employers 
refuse to comply with the demands which their workmen had 
combined to make. 

P. When a combination runs its course, with or without 
the resort to a strike, what effect will it produce upon wages ? 

B. It is easier to say what it cannot do, than what it will 
do. It cannot increase the wages-fund. It cannot, therefore, 
increase average wages. It might alter the distribution of the 
fund, raising some wages, lowering others. 

P. May it not produce some effect upon future wages ? 

B. If the combination, by partially controlling the action 
of administrators of capital, could make their capital more 
productive, future capital, the future wages-fund, and future 
wages would be increased. If the administrators of capital 
are more likely to employ capital profitably when uncon- 
trolled by their workmen, a combination will probably cause 
future wages to be smaller than they otherwise would be. 

P. Can you not say whether employers are more likely to 
cam large profits free from the control, than under the control 
of their workmen ? 
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B. That question is best answered by obtaining answen to 
two other questions — ^Who are administrators of capital ? ml 
who are workmen ? The first are persona who hare acqidnd 
sufficient confidence in their own capacity to be prepated ts 
risk their capital as a means of earning profit, and who htfV 
inspired other capitalists with confidence to trust to them Al 
management of their capitals which they do not feel competst 
to administer. The second are persons who have had H 
opportunity of acquiring or inspiring such confidence; nd 
the few among them whose destiny it is to become admiaii* 
trators of capital at a fiiture time may better strengthen thdr 
prospects of success by resolutely attending to the advice ui 
practice of more experienced administrators than by yiekUqg 
to the dictation of those who have acquired no administratm 
capacity. 

P. Is it impossible, then, that combinations should ever 
bring about any improvement in the condition of labourers ? 

B, We have considered only their possible effect upon 
wages which, where any effect is produced at all, must be to 
raise some by lowering others, and to make the future wages- 
fund smaller than it otherwise would be. Combinationi, 
better called, perhaps, deliberations of labourers for other 
purposes, might be advantageous to their employers as wdl 
as to themselves. They might be made the means of bringing 
to the employers' notice defects of organization and arrange- 
ment, neglect of contrivances for health, cleanliness, and 
comfort, the admission of men of indifierent character and 
offensive conduct, obstructing, instead of forwarding, the 
general work. By the rectification of these oversights, they 
would improve their own position and capabilities, and place 
at the disposal of their employers a larger future wages-fimd, 
out of which they might receive wages commensurate with the 
greater productiveness of their work. 

P. Have you anything to say in commendation or justifica- 
tion of strikes ? 

B. Nothing, "thej who resort to them admit them to be 
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evils — evils to be endured for the sake of escaping from 
greater evils ; whereas, according to onr views, they are evils 
to be abjured as likely to aggravate other evils which ought 
also to have been abjured. 

P. Trying to bring to bear all the information of which 
you are possessed upon the subject of wages, to what should 
you attribute the miserably low wages to which so large a 
number of labourers are compelled to submit ? 

B. Proximately,' to the smallness of the wages-fund out of 
which wages have to be distributed ; remotely, to the igno- 
rance, idleness, thriftlessness, dmnkenness, aiid dishcmestj 
through which so much less wealUi has been produced and 
preserved, than might be now distributable bad there been a 
more general prevalence of qualities the opposite of these. 

P, And on what do your hopes rest that labourers will ever 
rise to the receipt of better wages ? 

B, On the better teaching and training of llie yoong, by 
which they may become possessed, as men, of the qfoalities 
which will enable them to raise up a sufficient wages-iuiid^ 
and afterwards to maintain it so propcntimied to tfie number 
of labourers as to afford sufficient wages to alL 

P. Is there rational groxmd for expecting that sodi teadi- 
ing and training will ever be adequately provided for all the 
young? 

B. There are €dgns in abundance that the time is not fiur 
distant when the duty owed by parents to their diildren, by 
adults to the young, will be properly attended to. The aim 
in our schools should be to make good parents. Every virtue 
will be comprehended and provided for in that aim. One 
generation of good parents will leave nothing to be sought k^. 
Similar generations must follow and succeed. 
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P. We have gone at some lengtih into the daticB .nUdi 
labourers owe to their employers, to sodeljy and to theoi- 
selves. You have formed conyictions, and given expnmaa 
to them, upon the line of conduct which you ought to be 
preparing to pursue on leaving school. You will have to wA 
your labour. Next to your own attainments and dispontko, 
nothing is more likely to affect your comJfort and pio^ieefai 
than the character of the employer whom you serve. Yoa 
ought to be able, with the assistance of your friends, to maka 
a good selection among the various openings of service pre- 
sented to you, and after a while to verify whether you and 
your friends in your behalf had done so; to judge whether 
your emplo3rment is up to what you had expected or ought 
to have expected, or better or worse; and if the latter, whe- 
ther you would be wiser in looking for a change, or in Tnalring 
the most of what you had fallen upon. Besides, while re- 
ceiving wages, you will not wish to exclude yourselves firom 
the opportunity of becoming employers in your turn, or of 
becoming superintendents of some departments of work" 
appointments which require qualifications akin to those of 
administrators of capital. To decide upon these matters 
wisely, you should understand the principles by which 
capitalists and administrators ought to be guided in the appli- 
cation and management of their capital. The steadiness 
with which these principles are observed, or the extent to 
which they are disregarded or deviated from, even before the 
consequences of either kind of management have had time to 
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develop themselves, will fonn the grounds of your approval 
or condemnation of what you observe, and will cause you to 
contemplate the work on which you are employed with con- 
dence or apprehension — ^prepare you to participate in the 
success, or to save yourselves from the wreck to be reasonably 
anticipated from your employer's management. Taking up 
the work cut out for an administrator of capital from the 
point at which we left it, what do you say is his object ? 

B. To earn profit. 

P. Are the profits of all capitalists the same ? 

J5. No ; they differ qidte as much as the wages of different 
labourers. 

P, The different wages allotted to different labourers are 
determined in a great measure by the estimate formed of the 
worth of their labour by their employers. Whose estimate 
determines the different profits of different capitalists ? 

B. We are not aware that the different profits of different 
capitalists either are or can be determined in any such way. 
They are not, like wages, distiibuted out of any existing 
fund. They are the increase to be obtained by the application 
of capital. 

P. Are there no discernible conditions or laws which de- 
termine the profits of different capitalists ? 

JB. Most probably there are, and w^ wotdd gladly know 
them. 

P. It is by observing what is actually going on, and by 
reflecting on what we observe, that we may hope, as hereto- 
fore, to find the knowledge of which we are in search. The 
arrangement and classification of what we observe, as we go 
along, will help us to draw coiTect and usefril inferences. 
Beginning with farmers, or capitalists engaged in the cultiva- 
tion, of the land, some earn large profits, many moderate 
{>rofits, others, fail to earn profit, and a few even lose their 
capitals. Suppose w§ divide the whole body of farmers into 
two classes — one of those conspicuous for their intelligence, 
industry, skill, sobriety, vigilance, and popularity with the 
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labourers whom they employ; and the other, of dxcae greatly 
their inferiors in these qualities : which would earn the larger 
profits? 

B. The first, of course. 

P. If we were to classify builders in the same way, would 
your decision equally apply to them ? 

B. It would. 

P. And to manu&cturers of every kind ? 

J5. To them also. 

P. There are some kinds of work beset with special danger 
and hardship, such as gunpowder-manufacturing, mining, and 
well-digging; and others peculiarly uncertain, such as hop^ 
growing and exploring for metallic ores : would you modify 
your decision in regard to the capitalists engaged in them ? 

jB. Not at all, imless to insist upon the almost certui 
failure of those who had not most of the good qualitiei Stated 
in a high degree of perfection. 

P. May we say that the distribution of the profit-fbnd-* 
the uncertain future, among capitalists, is as much deter- 
mined by their respective qualities, as the distribution of the 
wages-fund — the certain present, among the labourert , la by 
their respective. qualities? 

B, This much appears certain: that the qualities of capi- 
talists must greatly infiuence the profits to be earned by each, 
if the profits be not wholly determined by them. 

P. Whether the profits of each capitalist be wholly or 
only partly determined by his qualities may be learned by 
comparing capitalists who are equal as to their qualities, but 
otherwise differently circumstanced. Take, for example, two 
such bakers, one suppljdng from his bakery twice as many 
loaves as the other: which would earn the larger profit? 

J5. The baker who supplied the larger number of loavefb 

P. Or two tanners, one with twice the number of pits and 
twice the quantity of hides, and bark, and other requisitet for 
converting hides into leather? 

B. The tanner with the laxger means. 
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P. Or two carriers, one with twice as many vans, waggons, 
horses, warehouse-room, &c., as the other ? 

B. The carrier with the larger means of transport. 

P. Can you not now approach a little more nearly to a full 
statement of the conditions which determine the respective 
portions of the profit-fund likely to accrue to different 
capitalists ? 

B. The qualities of each in combination with the quantity 
of his capital. 

P. We have spoken of the profit-fund as something fiiture 
and imcertain: will capitalists toil and incur risk for imoer- 
tainty? 

jB. No : they toil and risk for that which is certain, mixed 
up with the imcertainty. 

P. And what is that ? 

B* The increase, ascertained by long experience, to be 
obtainable by the judicious application of capital and labour, 
subject to occasional failures from inclemency of weather and 
other casualties which man has not yet been able to foresee 
and guard against, but which are more than coimterbalanced 
by the numerous instances of large increase. 

P. Is it possible to ascertain what portion of a capitalist's 
profit is attributable to his personal qualities, and what portion 
to his capital ? 

B. Not to our knowledge. Some capitalists derive the 
whole of their profit from their capitals. 

P. Who are they? 

B. People who are called annuitants, who have lent their 
capitals and have nothing to do but to receive the interest 
from the employers who borrowed their capitals. 

P. The practice of borrowing and lending capital may 
assiflft us to an opportunity of ascertaining how much of a 
capitalist's profit ought to be attributed to his personal quali- 
ties, and how much to his capital. But we must be acquainted 
with the language in which these transactions are spoken of, 
and know how to interpret it so far as to avoid being m^s^j^ 
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by it When capitalists borrow and lend capital, in wliat 
terms do they generally speak of these transactions ? 

B, The capital borrowed and lent is more frequently called 
money than capital. 

P. We hare more than once adverted to the conrenieiioe 
in conducting industrial concerns, of having the use of s 
common measure in which to estimate different commodities 
and different kinds of capital. When money lent comes into 
the possession of the capitalist who is to employ it, what vb 
the first step which he takes for that purpose? 

B. He exchanges it for labour, material, and instnmientB 
of production, as may best suit him. 

P. How could he earn profit if unable to exchange it in 
this way, if compelled to retain it as money? 

B. He could not earn profit at all. As with wages, so with 
loans — they are measured and spoken of in money; but the 
money's worth is as much uppermost in the thoughts of the 
capitalist who borrows money as in those of the labourer 
who receives it. 

P. When we hear loans from one capitalist to another 
spoken of as so much money borrowed and lent, what ought 
we to tmderstand ? 

B. That they are loans of capital, measured, paid, and 
repaid in money, for the convenience of borrowers and lenders. 

P. You are aware that when loans are made, the interest 
contracted to be paid is generally spoken of as so much per 
cent. : what do you understand by that expression? 

B. A stipulated number of pounds and fractions of pounds 
for every hundred whole pounds; thus 2Z., 21, 10s., 3/. 5*., 
4i. 10s., bLf 61., as may be agreed, for every hundred pounds. 

P. By this mode of computation, the amount of interest 
varies with the amount of the loan. Is not the amount of 
interest affected to some extent by the length of time for which 
the loan is made ? 

B. We ought to have added that when interest is stated to 
be so much per cent., the time is imderstood to be a year* 
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When that is expressed, the loan is said to be at so much per 
cent, per annum. 

P. The rate of interest for a year being agreed upon, you 
have learned from your other studies how to get at the amount 
i^hich ought to be paid for less or more than a year. 

B. It is a question of proportions. And the interest on 
any loan for a given time will bear the same proportion to the 
interest for a year as the number of days for which the loan is 
made bears to 365. 

P. If a farmer were to borrow a certain sum of money to 
increase the profit which he was getting from his farm, what 
do you suppose he would begin to do with it? 

B. To lay it out — that is, to change it for additional sheep 
and cattle, manure, tiles for draining, improved implements of 
husbandry, and to hire more labourers. 

P. If a shipwright were the borrower ? 

jB. He would probably lay it out in increasing his stock of 
timber, extending his yards and workshops, and replacing 
Ids machinery by other machinery better adapted to improved 
methods of construction, and in hiring more labourers. 

P. If an associated body of individuals constituting a rail- 
way company, water or gas company, or dock company were 
the borrowers ? 

B, They would also, as speedily as possible, exchange the 
money for something that would enable them to earn a profit. 

P. Bearing in mind that we have much to learn hereafter 
concerning the uses of money, as between borrowers and 
lenders, what is that which really remains by the borrower ? 

B. Capital. 

P. You will learn also, by and by, that many loans are 
made without even the passing of the money, in which 
the magnitude of the loan is measured in money: what then 
passes into the possession of the borrower ? 

B. Capital in reality as well as in appearance. 

P. But where money does pass from the lenders to the 
borrowers, what becomes of it? 

\^ 
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hi. It goes forth immediately to do other woik, peiluips to 
servo as a measure for other loans. 

l\ Who knows best, the borrower, or the lender, in what 
shape the capital can be employed most profitably ? 

/*. The borrower, since he is to employ it ; and the we 
of money clearly enables the lender to place capital at the 
dit»(>OfiUt]on of tlio borrower, so as to give him every fiuafitf 
for ailaptiug it to his business. 

1\ It is known that there are about forty million pounds 
of capital on the books of the savings-banks of this coontiy, 
belonging to more than a million depositors, who are cootait 
to iwvivo a rate of interest varying from two and a half to 
three ^vr cent, per annum : do you know why they do not 
got more 't 

/». lUvauso nobody who can be safely trusted will gwe 
thorn luon^. Because this capital has to be lent out again 80 
as to incur no risk and to be returnable at short notice to the 
di'iH>8itors ; and the managers of the banks have to pay their 
e\pousH>8 out of the difference between the interest whid 
tlu'v r\K'eive and the interest which they pay. 

i\ What becomes of this 40,000,000/. capital? 

/*. U finds its way through various channels into the 
poHj*oH}»iv>u i>f administrators, whose purpose is to make it 
v»ri\ [m^Wi for tliem. 

/*, \>'lu'U capitalists wish to obtain interest for their 
rH]utHls without incurring risk, and mistrust their own 
ability to select the safest and most trustworthy among the 
various administrators of capital ready to borrow, are there 
any facilities accessible to them similar to those enjoyed by 
depositors in savings-banks ? 

IL Wc should suppose that there are. The want being 
felt, it is conformable to all experience that pains will have 
been taken to supply it. 

jP. In reality, bankers and other associated capitalists are 
prepared to offer their security to lenders and to make their 
compensation out of the higher rate of interest at which they 
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lend, taking the trouble aa well as the risk of finding suitable 
borrowers. All these practices, and the arrangements to 
which they have given rise, we must examine at a future 
time. Taking for granted, at present, that arrangements of 
this kind do exist, may we say that capital passes readily 
from those who cannot, or would rather not, employ it to 
those who can and will employ it, and are held worthy of 
being trusted 7 

B. That appears quite reasonable, the rate of interest being 
settled with the other terms on which the loans are contracted 
between the various borrowers and lenders. 

P. Let us now try whether, with the aid of this knowledge 
of transactions which are every-day occurrences between 
capitalists, we can ascertain what portion of the whole profit 
ought to be assigned to a capitalist in virtue of his capital, 
and what portion on account of his personal qualities as an 
administrator. If two &rmers, equal in attainments, and 
with equal capitals, were cultivating similar farms, what 
should you expect of their profits ? 
B. That they would be nearly alike. 
P. But if one of these farmers had twice as many cattle 
and sheep, more manure, and better buildings and machinery? 
B, The fiirmer with the larger capital would make tiie 
larger profit ; for otherwise he would lend his surphis capital 
to somebody who would allow him interest for the use of it. 

P. Seducing the capitals to a common measure, and sup- 
posing the capital of ene farmer to be SfiOOL, while that of 
the other was 4,000Z., and assuming that their profits were 
equal, what would happen ? 

B» The farmer with the larg^ capital would lend the 
1,000/. capital which, hj the supposition, was yielding him 
no profit, and thereby obtain interest in addition to the profit 
which he hod been previously earning. 

P. Next, assuming that their profits were respectively 
750/. and 1,000/. per annum, what would <^e farmer with 
the smaller capital be likely to do ? 
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B. He would borrow IfiOOl. more capital if an opportunity 
of doing so were presented to him ; and as there always are 
capitalists anxious to obtain income from the loan of their 
capitals, he would most likely succeed in obtaining it. 

P. Supposing five per cent, to be the rate of interest at 
wliich he borrowed, how would he stand as to profit in com- 
parison with the other farmer 7 

B, The capabilities of the two ^irmers being equal, and 
the capitals at the command of each being the same, thej 
would earn alike. The profit of the borrowing fiumer 
therefore would be 1,000Z., out of which he would hare 
to give up 50Z., leaving him a profit of dbOL -per annum. 

P. The prevailing rate of interest being given, can we 
estimate the portion of profit attributable to the persoziil 
qualities of the administrator of capital ? 

B, If we subtract the interest on the capital employed 
from the total profit, the remainder may be taken to repre- 
sent the remuneration of administrative capacity in conjunc- 
tion with the advantages of an acquired position. 

P. According to this division, the profit of the farmer 
with the larger capital would be 200/. remuneration for 
capital, and 800/. remuneration for administrative capacity, 
while that of the farmer with the smaller capital (previous to 
his borrowing) would be 150/. remuneration for capital, and 
600/. remuneration for administrative capacity, or 200/. leas 
than the earnings of the other as administrator. How does 
this square with the notion of equality of remuneration, 
where there is equality of attainments ? 

P. This temporary disparity, for so it may be considered, 
promotes the effort of the farmer with the smaller capital to 
borrow, and thus to place himself on a level with one his 
superior only in point of capital. 

P. Do you think we are borne out by what is passing 
around us in affirming that administrators of capital earn 
profits in conformity with their several qualifications and 
capitals ? 
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B, Not exactly. But we are warranted in saying that 
there is a tendency towards a distribution of profits among 
capitalists according to the magnitude of their capitals and 
the excellence of their qualities, not overlooking the in- 
fluence of the character and position which they may have 
acquired. 

P. How could you make this out ? 

B. In this way. If among a large number of capitalists, 
equal in /dl respects, the profits of some were greater than 
the profits of others, there would be a tendency in adnunis- 
trators and capital to quit the less for the more favoured 
employment, till the profits in all approached imiformity. If 
with equal qualities, but unequal capitals, the profits were 
the same, the administrators employing the larger capitals 
would be under an inducement to withdraw some of their 
capitals to lend and obtain interest elsewhere, till equality 
of profit was established where there was equality of attain- 
ments and capital, or an inequality corresponding with the 
inequalities of capital. If with equal capitals, but unequal 
qualities, profits were equal, men with the superior qualities 
would be tempted to seek elsewhere profits more in keeping 
with their industrial proficiency. 

P. Is there nothing which is constantly operating to coun- 
teract this tendency ? Is it always easy for administrators in 
one branch of business, or one part of the country, to transfer 
their capitals and their capabilities to positions where larger 
profits may be expected ? 

B. It is not always easy. Hazardous, inconvenient, and 
expensive transfers are not made without the prospect of 
great advantages. But there are occasions when small extra 
profit will create a movement. Loanable capital shifts readily 
enough from one employment to another, attracted by the 
higher, repelled by the lower rate, of interest ; and the un- 
placed or rising administrative capacity is attracted by a 
much smaller difference of profit than would serve to displace 
one fixed and so far well requited. 
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P» Wbat do you think of the influence of family attach- 
ment, of fiiendship, and of gratitude in securing poBitioni in 
which large profits may be earned ? 

B^ These influenoea are at work concurrently with ike 
others. That cannot be denied- And it would be yexy 
difficult to attach the weight strictly iissignable to each as wc 
contemplate the achievements and career of the varioits 
persona engaged in conducting induitrial worts* The dif- 
ferent periods of time, alaOj during which men whp may hn 
equal in all other respects have been before the world, must 
make a difference in the character and position asaigned to 
them in the eatimation of otheri, and quicken or retard the 
set of capital and customer a in their iavomr. While we 
recogniae the tendency in profit to distribute itself among 
capitaliets according to their several capitals and qualifications, 
we need not shut our eyes to the other influencea whichy 
although leaa general and potent, are acting aometimea with, 
and sometimes against them, 

P, Would it be any advantage to do away, if poasible, 
with the modificationa introduced by feelings of Hympathyi 
affection, friendship, and gratitude into the distribution of 
wages and profits otherwise hkely to occur from the joint 
efforta of men, acting merely aa capitaliote and labourer^ to 
acquire wealth? 

B, Quite the reverse. These feelings, judioioualy directed 
from the beginning, strengthen rather than weaken, the main- 
springs of industry. It would fare ill with industrial quali- 
fications if parental affection did not watch over the education 
of children, and if solicitude for their welfare did not con- 
tinue through life. 

P. Granting that attachment to family and frienda may 
occasionally incline administrators of capital to appoint ia- 
judiciously to places of trust and responsibility, where tlie 
prospect of remuneration ia great ; are there no induatrial 
benefits resulting from this attachment which ought to be ml 
oIF against such drawback T 
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B, J£ attachment to familj and friends lead capable men 
to persevere in their Yocations longer than they might other- 
wise, the increase of wealth consequent upon their protracted 
exertions may more than compensate to society for occasional 
leases resulting from industrial preferences bestowed, not on 
industrial, but on family considerations. 

P. Can you adduce any other justifications for the inter- 
ference of what may be called family and firiendly partialities 
with industrial considerations ? 

B^ Where attachment subsists between employer and em- 
ployedi the growth of long service, causing the exact estimate 
of present and ftiture service to be overstepped, it would be 
difficult to show that increase of wealth was impeded by it. 
If sympathy and attachment are extended towards the next 
generation, the aged servant inducting his employer's chil- 
dren into some of the mysteries of his crafl, and the aged 
master giving a strong preference to his servant's children 
over strange applicants for wages, their equals, perhaps their 
superiors, in attainments, it would also be difficult to show 
e^en that these concessions were unfavourable to industrial 
soccesa. 

P, You have pointed out very clearly the beneficial action 
of feelings of attachment in fertilizing as well as in sweeten- 
ing labour, but is there not at times mischievous action which 
ought not to be overlooked ? 

B. The cases of mischief, when they occur, are not fairly 
attributable to kindliness of feeling, but to misdirection of 
judgment. The father who trusts his son with capital, or 
places him in a responsible situation without having ascer- 
tained his fitness for the trust, infiicts damage upon him, and 
makes him the cause of damage to others, not through his 
fondness but through his folly. Damage is done to the 
young whenever an impression is created in their minds that 
the affection borne towards them by others may be made to 
supersede, instead of being brought to assist their own efforts 
at self-culture and self-guidance. 
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P. Is not the interference of parents and friends in ilie 
placing of the joung frequently condemned as "fiiyonr- 
itism?" 

B, It is a common practice with many to afiix an ugly 
name to conduct which jars against their own wishes and 
efforts. When a capitalist or person in authority abuses i 
trust, or endangers an industrial concern by misappointment, 
a term expressive of his dishonesty or fatuity would be more 
appropriate than an accusation of jobbery or fayouritisiii, 
which might equally be hurled against him if his appoint- 
ment of a friend or kinsman happened to be a jadicioai 
one. 

P. If it be a blessing to the young to hare parents and 
friends capable of pushing them forward, must it not be a 
disadvantage to those who have no parents and friends to 
assist them ? 

B. Certainly. But if society or those who interpose <m 
behalf of society will but contrive, through education, to call 
up in them a sense of how much their future well-beiqg 
depends upon capacity of self-guidance, they will find litde 
reason to deplore their own disadvantages, and still less to 
envy the advantages of their apparently more £iivoured con- 
temporaries. 

P. If we could separate the whole number of employers or 
administrators of capital into two parts, one of those who 
were bom capitalists, or predestined to be capitalists by 
virtue of their parents, and the other of those who were not ; 
which do you think would form the larger part ? 

B. We are at a loss to guess. 

P. If we could separate them into those capable of good 
self-guidance and those incapable, should you also be at a 
loss to guess which would be the more numerous ? 

B. Those capable of good self-guidance must be the more 
numerous, since the incapable have been and are continually 
dropping out of the ranks of employers. 

P. Which of the young, then, think you, are destined to 
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be tlie fa tare employers — the incapable wlio are born capi- 
taliatSj or the capable who are not born capitalists ? 

B. The capable non -capitalists. But those who are both 
capable and capitalist -born mnst be mora favourably placed 
than either for becoming employers. 

P, We will defer to some future time the consideration 
of which among all those for whom the means of obtaining 
a good education have been provided are most likely to 
become capable employers, those who have superabundance 
of wealtb provided for them or thoae who are only put in the 
way of earning wealth. We will now return to the distri- 
bution of profits among the various capitalists. It results 
from what we have so far discussed that the conditions which 
control or determine this distribution may be more easily 
studied by making a separation of the entire profit into the 
parts which have already attracted our notice^ and which may 
always be distinguished even when profit is presented to us as 
a whole. Will you describe these parts ? 

B* They are, first, remuneration for the use of the capital, 
commonly called interest, and, secondly , reiatmeration for the 
administration, which last is susceptible of being subdivided 
into remuneration for the risk and remuneration for the labour 
of superintendence. 

P. Can you cite some instances where these divisions occur 
in practice, and also others where the profit is wholly appro- 
priated by the capitalists or associated capitalists, and if 
susceptible of any such division is only subjected to it for 
the purpose of examination ? 

B, As instances of the first, there are numerous shop- 
keepers, merchants, and manufacturers^ — some as individuals, 
some associated as partaers, who administer their own capitals^ 
Ijaying wages, and taking care to keep their capitals unim- 
paired : they keep the whole profit, divided of course, where 
there are partners, in conformity with the articles of partner- 
ship. Secondly, there are large joint-stock companies, the 
stock or ahareholdera in which are relieved firom the task of 
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Buperintendenoe, ddegatiDg that duty to direoton appointed 
by themselves. The profits, as they accrue, after payizig the 
directors for their superintendence, are divided among the 
stock-holders in proportion to their several shares, as remune- 
ration for the risk and use of the capital, under the name 
of dividends. Thirdly, there are capitalists who when invited 
to take shares in industrial concerns, shrink both from the 
risk and the trouble, but consent to lend capital at a nUe of 
interest settled beforehand, guaranteed by the other aesociatfld 
capitalists, and independent of future profit or loss. These 
take remimeration for use of capital only. 

P. You must be prepared to examine and interpret the 
phenomena of industrial life in whatever point of view thsf 
are presented to you. It may be objected that the toy 
different rates of profit realized by tradesmen not ftr from 
equal in attainments and in the same town are scarody 
reconcileable with your theory. What would you say (o 
three such tradesmen earning respectively profits of 90 per 
cent., 60 per cent., and 25 per cent. ? 

£, The analysis of profit which you have assisted ni to 
make enables us to show that these difierent ratea of profit 
confirm the soundness of our theory, while they test our 
ability to apply it. These tradesmen might have respectively 
capitals of 500/., 1,000/., and 2,500/., the first a baker, tbe 
second a grocer, the third a draper. Subtract 5 per cent. 
interest on their capitals from the profit of each, and there 
will remain as remuneration of administrative capacity 425/.} 
450/., and 500/. A uniform rate of profit in businessea 
requiring difierent quantities of capital but conducted by men 
not very dissimilar in attainments would indeed be inex- 
plicable ; whereas the divergence from tmiformity is readily 
accounted for — it is a consequence of the desires and efforts 
of each man, labourer or capitalist, or both in one, to do the 
best for himself. 

P. When we turn from the contemplation of capitalisll 
and labourers to that of men as they actually exist in society, 
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do we find any T^ho are labourers only — that is, posnessed of 
no capital of their own ? 

B, Unfortunately, there are very many. 

P. Can you give me some general description by which 
they may be rec(^;nized ? 

B, They are the very young, especially those whose parents 
have not capital sufficient to bestow any, however little, upon 
them. Among adults, they are the drunken, the waateiul, 
the ignorant, and the untrustworthy, 

P. Some years hence, when the better education now pro- 
vided and the better still about to be provided and to be more 
generally di£[used, shall have had time to bear fruit, do 
you expect that there will be fewer mere labourers or non- 
capitalists ? 

B, We may reasonably expect that tiiere will be fewer, 
since young labourers entirely unprovided will not be flung 
upon the world in such large numbers ; and adults will be 
more effective producers and more economical and judicious 
consumers. 

JP, As it is vain to expect that men, whether ranking as 
capitalists or labourers, or mixed of the two, should continue to 
thrive if ungifted with those qualities through which alone we 
have agreed well-being can be secured, I shall put no more 
questions about them. They must be left to the reformer's 
care, or be superseded by those whose teaching and training 
have placed them beyond the need of a reformer's care. 
Leaving them out, where shall we find labourers or non- 
capitalists ? 

B, Only among the young who have not yet attained to 
proficiency as producers, nor had time to effect savings of 
any note, except as indications of wholesome thoughts of self- 
discipline and of right feeling, in regard to the preparation 
needful for the performance of future duties. Their hope of 
immunity from suffering during the earlier years of their 
industrial life will greatly depend upon the ability of their 
parents to continue the protection granted to them during 
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childhood till they have overcome the first difficulties in the 
way of self-support. 

P. Where must we look for capitalists or non-labourers ? 

B. Among the aged, or those who, having done their share 
of work, are entitled to repose under the shelter of the income 
which their capital, the fruits of their industry and economy, 
enables them to enjoy, independently of further labour of 
their own. 

P. In middle life, which will be most conspicuous as 
regards their numbers, labourers or capitalists ? 

jB. Labourers ; because most capitalists lend or invest their 
capitals and follow up their professions or handicrafts. The 
labourers on farms must be numerous, compared vdih the 
farmers; the servants on railroads compared with the directors; 
the officers and crews of ships compared with the owners ; 
and so on, comparing the artisans with the master-manu- 
facturers, and the clerks with the merchants and bankers. 

P. Where do you class professional men ? 

B. Rather among labourers than capitalists. They may 
be said to be highly-gifted labourers, capable of periforming 
services which it is beyond the means of one single employer 
or establishment of capitalists to retain excluuvely, which are 
available for many, and need not be appropriated by a few. 
They are to be seen, however, so engaged at times. Surgeons 
on board of passenger-ships sell their labour to the ship- 
owner as completely as the officers and crew. 

P. Assuming these views to be correct, the larger part of 
mankind are capitalists covertly, while they are overtly 
labourers. Among the smaller part, the administrators of 
capital, are there not many who have but small capitals of 
their own ? 

B, There are many*; and, adopting your expression, they 
are overtly capitalists, covertly labourers, highly paid on 
account of their administrative capacity. 

P. In what capacity do administrators of capital commence 
their industrial career ? 
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B. As labourers, in many instances destined by their 
friends for positions as administrators ; in many others, "with 
no such aid, developing the qualities essential to make a good 
administrator. 

P. Do those who are specially classed as professional men, 
such as lawyers, physicians, and surgeons, when they attain 
great eminence in their professions, frequently pass into the 
ranks of administrators of capital ? 

B. No. Their earnings in their professions are far too 
large to incline them to any such change, even if their attain- 
ments qualified them to make it. They and their heirs may 
be great capitalists, while few among them are administrators 
of capital. 

P. Do architects and consulting engineers take rank among 
professional men, and therefore among labourers ? 

B, Yes. Their services are too costly in general to admit 
of their being exclusively retained by one establishment. 
They sell them piecemeal to many, as they are asked for. 
Their eamingn vie with those of barristers and physicians. 

P. Do they pass occasionally into the ranks of admini- 
strators of capital ? 

. B. "We believe they do. Their vocation makes them 
familiar with the details and combined arrangements of the 
concerns for which their advice is sought. In this respect 
their position is different from that of other professional 
men. 

P. What would induce an architect or a consulting en- 
gineer to quit his profession for that of an administrator of 
capital ? 

B, The prospect of increased income. 

P. If a large building firm or engineering establishment 
lost an important partner, or required an additional one in 
consequence of the increase of their business, is it likely that 
a professional man who had been and was making himself a 
name would receive proposals ? 

B. Tes, and that he might listen to them favourably. 
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P. Let iis assume that bis fees had been growing steadily 
up to 2,000Z. a year, with appearances of further increase, and 
that he had accumulated a capital of 10,000/., which bringi 
him in 400Z. a year. If he were invited to join the new 
concern as a partner, with his capital, the computation beiiig 
that his share of the annual profit would be 3,0002., do yon 
think he would accept the oflfer ? 

B, Possibly not. He might consider that the uncertainty 
ever attaching to change would not be counterbalanced by 
the proposal of an addition of 600Z. a year. 

P. But if, on a careiiil consideration of the proposal made 
to him, after a minute survey of the establishment and a 
perception of the improvements which he might introduce, he 
could see his way to 4,000Z. a year as his share of profit, 
with a probability of raising it to 6,000Z., what would he 
decide to do ? 

B, Most probably to enter on the new business, the in- 
creased emoluments more than compensating for any risk that 
he can apprehend from the abandonment of his profession. 

P. To take an example from among labourers earning 
lower wages : — ^An opportunity of going into business as an 
administrator of capital might be presented to one who had 
been in receipt of 3Z. a week for some years, and who had 
saved a capital of 500Z., from which he was deriving an 
income of 20Z. a year. "Will he avail of it ? 

B, If he were a prudent man, his decision would be deter- 
mined by a careful estimate of the profit which he might 
reasonably expect to earn from employing his own ci^tal, 
and the comparison of that with the wages and interest wludi 
he might continue to receive. If he could see his way to an 
income as large as he had been receiving, with a proqpect 
of increase, year after year, up to 500Z. a year, he might be 
expected to turn administrator of his own capital. Prospecte 
less favourable might fail to attract him towards a new 
employment, with all the risks of which he could not be 
acquainted, and only confirm him in his resdutioa to work 
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for wages as heretofore, and to persevere in adding to the 
capital front which he was deriving interest. , 

P. When workmen show great intelligence and skill, com- 
bined with trustworthiness and economy, and may, therefore, 
be contemplating, either singly or in unison with others, to 
embark in some business o£ their own, are offers sometimes 
made to them by their employers which induce them to defer 
or even to relinquish their intentions ? 

B. Yes; the posts of foremen or of superintendents ot 
departments are offered to them at wages or salaries larger 
than any profits which they could hope to earn. 

P. Are there not persons whose employments make it very 
difficult to class them exclusively either among administrators 
of capital or labour ? 

B. There are ; for between the two extremes of the mere 
labourer, who has no tools of his own, and the capitalist, 
whose capital enables him to purchase all the labour which 
he requires, subject to his own supervision, there are — ^the 
artizan with his own tools ; the master carpenter, who occa- 
sionally sells a portion of his labour ; and the pastrycook and 
greengrocer, who will earn wages in dressing a dinner, or in 
waiting on the guests at it. 

P. Will the rate of wages and rate of interest, as compared 
^th the rate of profit, have any tendency to determine the 
number of labourers ready to abandon the position of 
labourers, and to assume the responsibilitiefi of administrators 
t)f capital ? 

B, If the rate of wages were high compared with the rate 
of profit, labourers would be little disposed to quit their own 
ranks and swell those of administrators of capital ; whereas, if 
the rate of wages were low compared with the rate ci profit, 
the movement always going on among labourers to become 
administarators would not fail to be quickened till some ap- 
proach to an equilibrium between the remuneration of labourers 
and administrators was established. If the rate of interest 
were high compared with the rate of profit) it would incline 
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labourers to lend their capitals and continue to sell iheir 
labour. If tlie rate of interest were low compavd with the 
rate of profit, the inducement would be in the other direction— 
to administer their own capitals. When the rates of wigei 
and interest are high together, the disposition in laboorers to 
continue to sell their labour and to lend their capitala will be 
confirmed. When they are low together, the movemeitf of 
labourers outward will be further quickened. When the one 
rate is high while the other is low, they will act in opposite 
directions. 

P. It might almost be thought from your explanation that 
the incomes of capitalists were not greatly in excess of those 
of labourers. Is this really the case ? 

B, Scarcely, for the best conducted labourers receive interest 
as capitalists as well as large wages as labourers. Some of 
tliem glide into the position of administrators of capital ; and 
where they do not, it may be fairly presumed that it is mon 
for their advantage to continue labourers; but where th<^ 
do, it can hardly be said that as capitalists they earn less than 
they did as labourers. Labourers, as a class, however sldlfixl, 
give evidence only of their producing power; whereas 
capitalists, as a class, make known to us their capabilities as 
savera as well as producers, and their incomes, accordingly, 
may be expected to exceed those of labourers. Besides, as 
we have remarked before, the younger portion of the class of 
labourers will include the beginners who have not had time 
either to earn or to save much. Unsuccessful administrators 
of capital have no resource but to slide back into the rank of 
labourers out of which they came, while inferior labouren 
remain in that rank unaided perhaps by any income derivable 
from savings. 

P. If the comparison be made not between capitalists 
and labourers, but between administrators of capital and 
labourers ? 

B, Larger incomes would still, in general, &11 to the share 
of administrators of capital, because they are selected from 
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the ranks of labourers on account of their good industrial 
qualities. Many professional men and labourers raised to 
situations of great . trust may rank above the majority of 
employers in the largeness of their incomes, but it must be 
borne in mind that while the highly paid labourers and pro<- 
fessional men decline to administer capital because they can 
do better, the majority of labourers are not elected to be 
administrator of capital because they are not possessed of the 
requisite qualifications. 

P. Is there any reason to expect, in countries where wages 
are comparatively small, that profits will be large, and vies 
versd? 

B. From what we have been considering, we should say 
rather the reverse. Where wages are large, profits must be 
large; for otherwise labourers competent to become adminis- 
trators would decline to quit service and to relinquish large 
wages for small profits. / 

P. I have heard it stated that wages &11 as profits rise, and 
rise as profits fall ; and since capitalists disburse the wages, 
must it not follow that the more they pay the less will they 
retain ? 

B. The question put by you rests upon a mistaken assump- 
tion — that the fund divisible between labourers and capitalists 
is a fixed quantity; whereas the wages-fun^ alone is fixed for 
the time being, and the profit earnable by capitalists is inde* 
finite. 

P. Can you explain why a prevalence of large wages should 
lead you to expect that profits would also be large ? 

B» Because large wages mean large producing powers, since 
no employer would give a quantity of wealth as wages which 
he did not think would be exceeded by the wealth to be pro- 
duced. Employers, also, having die option to continue in 
the ranks of labourers, can only be supposed to abandon them 
for the prospect of remmieratian in the shi^ of profit great4?r 
than that which thej mi§^ receive for cotain in the sbap« 
of wages. Asinming it to be posnble, for the porpoM of 
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examination, that large wages should for a time co-exist with 
small profit, capitalists would be tempted to lend their capitals 
and abide in the ranks of labourers till the diminution in the 
number of administrators of capital would cause prc^ts to rise 
and continue to rise so long as administrators were not placed 
on a level in point of emoluments with labourers no mors 
than their equals in industrial attainments. 

P. And how would profits be affected bj a preYalence of 
small wages ? 

B. They would be small in proportion; for labourers 
would be on the watch to exchange small wagea for lai^er 
profits, till the prospective remuneration of administrators wsi 
in keeping with the remuneration of labourers quite on a lerel 
with them in industrial attainments. 

P. Is not this exposition at variance with the comnon 
notion of antagonism between cajMtalists and labonmi, 
employers and employed, receivers and payers of wages It 

B. It is. But minute examination has reversed many a 
prevailing notion in the same way. 

P. Where is the corrective to be found for any tendency 
in employers to err in the distribution of the wages-fund ? 

B, Not in coercing them, but in instructing and persuading 
them. Failing in the attempt to do this, another resooiee 
is open to the labourer, he can transfer his senrioe to sn 
employer better able to direct it profitably, and to pay fx 
it according to its worth. 

P. As it is possible that labourers may err as well ss 
employers, is there any course by which each may be opa 
to correction without aggravating the loss always attendant 
upon error ? 

P. Freedom of negotiation or bargaining, and tranafer of 
service after the completion of existing engagements, seem to 
be the best available means for shifting and improving tlis 
positions of those whom experience has shown to be ill-eoited 
to each other. In the prodigious varieties of taste, temper, 
and qualifications, which are to be found, a reMSOitOMHt of 
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flervioe may lead to a happier csoiaMnatioBj to mutual comfort, 
to better wages, to larger profit — resuUa scarcely to be ex- 
pected &om attempts at coercion. 

P- Do not attempts at coercion j if made by labourers, 
imply a belief in them that more wages can be exti-acted 
firom employers? 

Ji, That must be, Tliey overlook that the utmost effect of 
their attempts at coercion would be an altered distribution 
of the wages- fund — more for themselves and less for other 
labourers. The coercion intended for employers would be a 
coerdon upon other workmen through employers. 

P* Do not attempts at coercion, if made by employersj 
imply a belief in them that more labour can be purchased by 
tlieir wages *fund ? 

B. Tliey do. Whereas, if the wages-fnnd of some em- 
ploye rs, by contiivances partly compuJsory, partly deceptive 
or disingenuous, could be brought to procure for them extra 
work, it could only do so by leaving fewer or less effective 
labourers to be engaged by the other administrators of 
capital. 

P. Understanding that we would never disregard the feel- 
ings of kindliness, attachment j and mutual consideration ^ 
which ouglit to biad together ^11 who stand related as em- 
ploy ea['s and employed, what is one of the chief tests of the 
goodoeBS of employers ? 

B. The profit which they earn for themselyes^ — one soui'ce 
of iiMjEease to the wages -fund of the Intiirej and one proof of 
tbfi ability with which tlie wages-fund of the present has 
beea distributed among laboui^ers according to their merits, 

P, As the larger number of Libourers necasaarily coutiBue 
to be labourers or receivers of wages during the i 
their industrial liveSj how may tliey hope to earn 
tency? 

B* By not neglecting to take the proper 
capitalists while they continue to sell tht 
first Baaking their labour productiT© — q 
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for by employers at large wages, and then by saving and 
lending their savings on good security. 

P. What will lead the smaller number of labourers to quit 
the ranks of receivers, to join the ranks of payers of wages ? 

B. The beginning of their career will be the same as that 
of other well-conducted labourers. They gradually acquire 
capital, and feel that they are acquiring administratiye capa- 
city. Appointments of foremen or of superintendents are 
presented to them. They perceive openings for establishing 
themselves, or ofiers of partnership are made to them. Thef 
balance the prospects of profit against the wages and ihM 
interest of their capital on loan ; and, according as ihM 
balance inclines, and their tastes, acquirements, and lialntiy 
of which they must judge, seem to fit them for a new positkn, 
they make their election. Let their election be what it may, 
their prospect of well-being is not to be estimated by tha 
class or rank to which they attach themselves, but by iha 
judgment, capacity, and conscientiousness with which tfae^ 
fulfil the duties of either. 

P. There is much for you to learn before you will be aUe, 
even with the aid of the principles which you have mastered, 
thoroughly to understand the bearing of all the transactioDi 
of daily occurrence between labour-sellers and labour-buyers. 
You must, therefore, defer awhile the attempt to form a judg- 
ment of the circumstances in which it might be expedient 
that either party, or both concurrently, should make or 
decline engagements, or renew, or seek to alter ezpiiing 
engagements. It may happen that all the knowledge neces- 
sary to help you to a safe judgment will not be obtainable by 
you till long after you have quitted school. But because, at 
your age, it may be difficult, or even impossible for you to 
decide what 'you ought to do in particular circumstances of 
rare occurrence ; it may be quite possible to decide what you 
ought not to do in any circumstances, whether as sellers or 
buyers of labour, or acting in both capacities. 

jB. We ought not to neglect any effort for ihe fiuthfol per* 
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formance of all our engagements, and, till they are completed, 
we ought to do our utmost to maintain kindly feelings with 
those whom we serve, or by whom we are served. 

P. Besides this, although you cannot say what special 
work you will have to do, or how you will have to do it, may 
you not feel quite certain of something that you must not omit 
to do— of something, the just appreciation of which throws 
great light upon the question of combinations, strikes, and 
lock-outs, which we must examine one of these days ? 

B. W6 must not omit to work to produce while we con* 
sume to live. Any contest between labour-sellers and labour- 
buyers, which leads to suspension or diminution of production, 
must be followed by diminution or by slackened increase of 
the future wages-fund, by the rusting of fixed capital unpro- 
ductively instead of its wearing out productively, by smaller 
profits and smaller wages, by a diminution of that wealth 
already too little to keep destitution at bay. There may be 
unavoidable sufiering, but we need not add to it by a volun- 
tary and reckless abandonment of labour, when we can 
scarcely pretend to see our way to appl3ring it, with all our 
vigilance and all our energy, so as to realize, even in the 
distant future, all that is needful for the welfare of sode^. 

P. The evils of a suspension of work to industrious men 
are greater even than you have stated them to be. So long 
as the habits of industry are sustained by the industrious out 
of work, their self-infiicted secession from labour is self- 
inflicted torture. With some, secession from labour, if long 
continued, breaks down habits of industry, and adds many 
other evils to those of privation. The volimtary submission 
to such penalties might be praiseworthy, if tome future 
improvement, commensurate with present suffering, could 
thereby be secured; but, at present, we can discern nothing 
to recommend secession from labour, since it can only tend to 
diminish, not to increase wages already conaidered too iiiialL 
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P. We have settled something together in regard to the 
duties owed by employers and employed to each other, and 
also in regard to the relations between capital-empkyen ni 
capital-lenders — enongh to impress you with a sense of ndhd 
ought to be your aim and purpose in entering upon tbe 
industrial work that will be accessible to you. One eAok 
of what you have learnt so far, must be that you have ban 
made conscious of how much more you hare yet to lean. 
Much that you have to learn will necessarily be reaerred §x 
the time when you are regularly recruited into the ranka of 
labour. But there are matters, many matters, that yon may 
study now, and the learning of which will assist you in learn- 
ing easily what must be deferred for a future time. If, from 
the insight so far gained into the reciprocal duties of em- 
ployers and labourers, you are impressed with a sense of the 
obligations, self-imposed upon you when you accept aerrioe 
from an employer, you will be still more impressed when yon 
are more accurately informed of the trials, and dangers, and 
vexations to which he is exposed while earning his profit, and 
of the fortitude, vigilance, and equanimity with which ht 
prepares to meet them : you, meanwhile, regularly receiving 
your wages out of his capital. There is one topic to which 
we have already adverted — the general agreement, in many 
respects, as to the kinds of commodities desired to be eon- 
Bumed for the purpose of sustaining life. For example, bread, 
milk, butter, meat, sugar, tea, coffee, as articles of food; 
calico, woollen cloth, and leather, as articles of dreaa; ooal 
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and wood for ftlel; tenements, with briok walls, slated roo&, 
and glass windows, as articles of shelter; and tables, ohain, 
and beds, as articles of furniture, and the raw materials, out 
of which they are made, are sought for bj all. Now, as to 
the method of obtaining these things: in what way do 
labourers or sellers of labour set about that work ? 

B. "With the money, or some of the money for whioh they 
sold their labour, they purchase so much of these oommo- 
dities, out of the store ready provided, as they think suitable 
to their circumstances. Money acts as a title, acknowledged 
by the possessors of the store, to a limited portion of the 
commodities of which it is made up. 

P. And how do the lenders of capital obtain their sup- 
plies? 

B. They receire their interest in money, with whioh they 
obtain commodities of the kinds, and in the quantities suitable 
to their tastes and circumstances. 

P. And how do the employers of capital obtain their 
supplies ? 

B» Much in the same way — by using the money reserved 
for the purpose out of former profits. 

P. Which of all these parties undertake the replacement 
of the commodities thus consumed ? 

B, Of course, the employers or administrators of capital* 

P. Does each one of these set himself to replace the vwy 
commodities which he and his labourers and the lenders to 
whom he paid interest have consumed ? 

B, He would find it no easy matter to do that, were be 
so foolish as to make the attempt. 

P. Why so ? 

B. We have only to bear ia mind the wmmodllUi ^M^ 
you have enameiated--«iid tJiey fiirm but a snitt ymllim 
all the commodities used and eooiOSiMfd bf lil/Wi 
be satisfied that no ooa aoKplof er aoai4 et^irfBlMA < 
duction of them alL The coime MetmUf ] 
different Each en^lojar fin 
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commodities, or of classes of commodities, which he produces 
and sells, and thus continually receives money to be dis- 
bursed again in paying wages and interest, and in purchasiDg 
the commodities necessary for his own maintenance and the 
continuance of his business. ' 

P. Is there any striking difference between this method of 
producing, and the method pursued in the savage state, or 
during the first steps out of barbarism towards civilizatioD ? 

B. The effort of each producer in that state of existence 
is to produce the very commodities which he proposes to. 
consimie. Sometimes he is driven to consume commoditiei 
because he has no opportunity of producing others. When 
he employs labourers, he feeds, clothes and lodges them, and 
directs their labour to reinstate what they consume and wetr 
out, and to keep in repair what would &11 into decay if not 
looked after. He may direct the building of tenements, baft 
they will be for himself, family and servants to dwell in; 
or the keeping of flocks and herds, but they will be for the 
purpose of supplying meat and woollen and leather articles of 
dress and furniture to his household ; and he may till the 
ground, but only to secure bread, and vegetables, and fodder 
for the men and cattle imder his care. 

P. In two such different states of society, if we were to 
flx our attention upon a hundred employers of labourers, 
might it be possible to see all employed similarly in one, and 
aU differently in the other ? 

B. Yes. 

P. And which would you consider the better method of 
producing ? 

B. That in which each employer dedicates himself to t 
special class of commodities, because in that way he and hs 
workmen acquire a promptitude, skill, and intelligence that 
lead to the production of commodities larger in quantity, and 
superior in quality, than could be accomplished by the other 
method. 

P. Has any name been given to the practice or 
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widck assigns difocnl kinds of p roduet i flnB to difEerauk i 
instead of luiTing all eoaunodities produced promiseiioii^j bj 
everybody ? 

B. The name "dirisioa of Uboar" has been giTen toil. 

P. Can you descnbe to me some of the adyantages of 
diyision of labour ? 

B. By enabling particolar indiyidaals to i^pply themsdres 
steadily to particolar kinds of wc»k, it gives that oj^ortonity 
for practice which leads to akilL By making it unnecessary 
to shift constantly horn one kind of work to another, it saves 
time and labour. By admitting of the performance of woik 
in places where food and dothing could not otherwise be 
procured, mines can be explored, ores smelted, and ships 
navigated, whereby commodities producible only in particular 
positions, soils, and climates are placed within the reach of 
the industrious in every country. 

P. When employers of capital give themselves up to the 
production of commodities, little or none of which they intend 
to consume, how do they expect to obtain the commodities 
which they really wish to consume ? 

B. By exchanging the commodities which they produce 
for different commodities produced by others. 

P. In what state of mind must they be as to the opportu* 
nities which they will have of making exchanges after they 
have produced ? 

B. They must have a feeling, approaching to certainty, 
that they will find other producers williqg to make esEchaoges 
with them — as anxious to eSect exchanges as they are them* 
selves. 

P. Ought they to be Garefbl what kinds of commodities 
they undertake to produce ? 

B. Certainly ; for, if thej prodoee eommodlti«s which 
others will not accept in exfJMmge^ they nay find tb«mseiv«s 
perishing in the midst oi^ttar own prodtKtkMM^ 

P. Is there any other leasoii why tlMj sb9uU bt «Sf«fal 
to produce what ochen wiO itam U^ tfmmtam If 
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B. Tbe 8a£fering from the want of such care would pro* 
bablj not be confined to themselves and their fAmilies. If 
we are not mistaken, it would be extended to the labourers ia 
their employment ; indeed, to all labourers — ^to society. 

P. A little thought will be well bestowed in order to 
ascertain whether you are mistaken or not Can you ex- 
plain in what way the suffering of an employer, who has 
produced commodities which he is unable to excbaQge, en 
be extended, as you suspect it may be, beyond hia own 
femily? 

B. By the supposition, he has produced commodities wludi 
he has no wish to consume. They might be oommoditiflf 
not even adapted for his consumption. If they aJao profi 
unsuitable for others, the capital consumed in their prodns* 
tion is lost or destroyed. His ability to employ labourers ■ 
diminished or gone. His labourers must seek wages ebi- 
where. But the wages-fund is diminished; and hence tbe 
wages of some labourers must be diminished. While, there- 
fore, he is the principal sufierer, and next to him the labonren 
whom he employed, although in a less degree ; labourers aoi 
society in general do not entirely escape. 

P. With such reasons to give for your opinion, you nuj 
cease to fear- that you can be mistaken in it. The effectt 
djescribed by you follow inevitably from the misdirected €■• 
ployment of capital. In a large commimity like ours, tin 
waste of capital or diminution of the wages-fund caused hj 
the mismanagement of some employers is neutralized, vd 
more than neutralized, by the excellent management d 
others. It may be concealed from those who, moving in 4i 
midst of careful and careless, intelligent and ignorant, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful employers, are tmaccustomed ti 
examine the results assignable to each. But it is not Ai 
less certain. What employers were you tliinking of JB< 
now, when you spoke of their being unable to appropriili 
to the purposes of self-support the commodities which thf 
could not exchange ? 
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B. All employers^ ewea baken, would mxSest to some extent 
&om this disability. We were, bowerer, tbinking of snob 
employers as instnmieitt and maftbine-makerg, sbip-builders, 
and those exclnsiTelj occupied in producing mineral ores and 
other raw matmaia not naable till they bare undergone 
sereral long processes of manu&ctare. 

P. Eeservlngfarfiitareoonsiderationthe eases of employers 
who may be compelled oocasionallj to wait for the oppor- 
tunity of effecting an exchange of their products, let me now 
ask : Whether the greatly-increased power of production 
bestowed upon employers and their labourers by dirision of 
labour is accompanied by conditi<His or obligations, inat- 
tention to which might make the gift a source of priyation 
and suffering ? 

B. Yes; it is accompanied by the condition that each 
employer must produce conmiodities which others will desire 
to possess. 

P. Wbence did you obtain your knowledge of this con- 
dition? 

B. From the consideration that the well-being, nay, the 
very existence of each employer, depends upon his ability to 
obtain the commodities which he wants, in exchange for his 
own products which he does not want except as a means of 
procuring what he wishes to consume. 

P. In speaking of the necessity of producing commodities 
likely to be wanted by others as an obligation imposed upon 
those who would enjoy the adyantages of division of labour 
unalloyed with danger, do you wish it to be understood that 
there is any difficulty in fixing upon the production of com- 
modities that others will be sure to want ? 

B. We don't know that there is any difficidty. We should 
^mcy there cannot be much. 

P. Do you know that there is none ? Much or little, we 
may as well try and find out what it is. Do people's wants 
or desires vary with the seasons ; and does taste or fashion 
yary independently of the seasons ? 
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B. Tes ; and administrators of capital certainly ought to 
try to anticipate these changes. 

P. Do people's desires for particular commodities, even for 
such indispensable necessaries as bread, meat, clothing, and 
fuel, urge them to seek for unlimited quantities of these com- 
modities ? or only for limited quantities, which having 
obtained, they will seek for other commodities ? 

B, For limited quantities only ; and administrators of 
capital ought therefore to be on their guard, after the pro- 
duction of these limited quantities, to produce other commo- 
dities with which they will find it easier to obtain the com- 
modities wanted by themselves. 

P. When we consider the length of time that it takes to 
produce many commodities and the distance from which rnanj 
have to be brought, and that the parties engaged in produoiog 
and bringing them ought to be able to judge of probaUe 
changes in future wants as compared with present wants, and 
to judge also how other administrators may be employed in 
producing the same or different commodities, shall we say 
that all people are competent to exercise this discretion ? 

B. No ; only the more intelligent and experienced. 

P. Should you expect to find the persons qualified to 
assume this responsibility among capitalists accustomed to 
administer their own capitals and judged worthy to be trusted 
by others with their capitals, or among labourers ? 

B. Among capitalists. 

P. Does it matter to society whether these capitalists, in 
adopting division of labour, direct their capitals successfolly 
or not ? 

B. Greatly. Upon their success it depends whether socie^ 
will be supplied with the commodities which it wants or with 
those which it does not want, with some largely in excess 
of its wants and others far below its wants, or with all about 
in proportion to its wants. 

P. Does it matter to the capitalists thus engaged ? 

B. Yes ; for upon their success it depends whether thsj 
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will get mucli or little or nothing in exchange fi>r their pro* 
ductions. 

P. Does it matter to the labourers who obtain wages from 
these capitalists ? 

B. Not immediately. -They are secure, for a time, of the 
wages for their labour, whateyer may be the future &te of 
their employers. Later, they also may be put to incon- 
venience from the want of success of their employers, be 
compelled to seek service elsewhere, and find their wants 
not so well supplied as if their employers had been 
successful. 

P. As the direct loss from want of success falls upon the 
erring capitalist, and the direct gain from success accrues to 
the right-judging and acting capitalist, does this put society 
somewhat at its ease that pains will be taken to supply it 
with the commodities which it most desires to consume ? 

B. It does. Society is assured that those of its members 
best qualified for the work will undertake it with the know- 
ledge that they will thrive in proportion to their success in 
serving and gratifying society. 

P. Is there anything arising out of the adoption of division 
of labour which can justify labourers in attempting to coerce 
their employers in the management of their capitab ? 

B, In no other way than by declining to work on the 
conditions offered to them. Engagements of all kinds ought 
to be religiously made and religiously kept; and services 
ought to be cheerfully rendered on both sides for the common 
good. 

P. It being conceded that upon administrators of capital 
is to devolve the work of selecting what commodities they 
will undertake to produce : can you form any opinion as to 
which they will be, or, as there may be imcertainty in the 
result, which capitalists will intend them to be ? 

B. You do not expect us to name the commodities. You 
will be satisfied with our stating that administrators will be 
intent upon producing commodities for which the largest 
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quantides of other commodities are likely to be obtained in 
proportion to the cost of production. 

P. Ought capitalists to have this aim in employing tlieir 
capitals ? 

B, Yes; because thej "will be striving with their capitali to 
supply the commodities which society is most likely to want 

P. May I record it as your opinion that employers are not 
only engaged in striving to produce the commodities £or 
which they are most likely to obtain in exchange the lai^ 
quantity of other commodities, in proportion to their ezp&iae 
of production, but that they ought to do so ? 

B. Yes ; i3ecause it seems to us that, so far as thej 
succeed, they really, among them, supply all the wants of 
society. 

P. I may tell you, for your encouragement, that all who 
have studied these subjects systematically, as you are studying 
them now, have come to the same conclusion. But this most 
not deter you from continuing your studies to strengthen 
your own convictions, whether they differ from oif agree 
with the convictions of others. To facilitate our furthsr 
progress, we will adopt the term in general use to signify the 
'^ quantity of other commodities obtainable in exchange " for 
the commodity which it is desired to part with. You have 
oflen heard it, I have no doubt ? 

B, Yes, "value." 

P. As it will greatly conduce to our comfort, and also to 
our security against error and confusion, to make sure that 
this word " value " is to preserve its meaning invariably, I 
will ask you to reverse the order of proceeding which brought 
us to it From the thing, for which we saw that it was 
desirable to have a name, we got to the name. Let ua now 
return from the name to that for which the name stands. Will 
you tell me what you mean, what all people who use the 
English language sensibly mean, by the word " value ? " 

B, We mean by the value of a commodity " the quantity of 
other commodities obtainable in exchange for it." 
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P. Is this meaning of " value " steadily adhered to in 
general conversation and popidar literature ? 

B. It is not. It is very commonly departed from when the 
adjective ^* valuable " is formed from it. " Valuable " is often 
employed when the word " useful " would be more appro- 
priate. 

. P. Can you explain to me how the terms ** useful" and 
"valuable" may both be employed advantageously? 

B. We call all those things useful which conduce to our 
gratification and which are accordingly objects of desire; and 
those things valuable which will procure for their possessors 
other things in exchange. 

P. Are not all useful things valuable ? 
B. No. AU valuable things are useful, Hiat is, objects of 
desire; but many useful things, such als air, will not enable 
those who enjoy them to obtain other things in exchange. 

P. We may meet hereafter with occasions for caution lest 
we be led into error from the misuse of this term. You are, 
I make sure, su^iently on your guard for the present. The 
question which I am about to put may appear needless or 
trivial, but I wish to have the answer recorded. It concerns 
us so nearly to know how people ought to conduct themselves 
in exchanging with one another, ihat I would rather put an ' 
unnecessary question than risk an oversight. Are values fixed 
or fluctuating ? 
B. Fluctuating. 
P. How do you know that ? 

B, From the different quantities of commodities which we 
have been able to bring home from the shops at different 
times in exchange for the same quantity of money; and from 
what we have heard and seen, and read in the shop-windows, 
in the trade circulars, and in the columns of the newspapers 
a.ppropriated to the states of the markets. 

P. Is " value" the word generally uAed in these advertise- 
ments, reports, and publications ? 

B. No. ^ Price" is more commonly used in itsstead. 
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P. waea j?tL a^^ oaed in its stead, dees it sezre the 



E. Tea, and bectar; bnfi ic impua die adoptun of mooejr. 

P. I? prLoe and Tame meaa the sme timig, ii it not m defect 
hi the scnzcnzre ct lanznaee to enploj two words wiiete ooa 
wnuldsa&sx. or, fndewf, asswsr betcer! 

£. We <£d net SLT diac tiieae wurda m^^fife tiie aame thing* 

P. Boc jT3a Bid diej ssred die aanie pcxzpose. 

B^ We aoawcred joxzr qoescum. mnrwely, and widioot sof- 
firipnt exptanaoon. We migitt haTe added that Tslne ii t 
more gensal e]qkressioa than price ; the price of a commodity 
bemz ia Tafaxe measured in one denomination — monej; 
while iss Talne may be measured in manj denominatioDft— in 
anj odier commoditj. 

P. Can Toa show that ralnes fioetoate when piioeB flne- 
tuate? 

B. Incloding monej among commoditka^ floctaatiODS of 
prices would also mean dnctuatioos of Talnes; but if we 
exclude monej from among commodideSy ocmaidering it 
merel J as a measure of Talnes, flnctuadons of prices most 
mean fluctoadons of Talnes, unless we had observed that the 
prices of all oommodides always rose and fell togedier. 
Whereas we hare obsenred that prices fluctuate Teiy dif- 
ferendy, some rising while some £ill and others remain 
stationary. 

P. HaTe you erer known the price of die four-pound loaf 
to rise from sixpence to a shilling while the price of a pair of 
shoes has remained stadonary at six shillings ? 

B. Often. 

P. What should you say were the Talues of a pair of shoes 
measured in bread at those different times 7 

B. Twelve loaves at first, and only six loaves afterwards. 

P. What gives rise to fluctuations of value 7 Have thej 
been traced to any causes, or are we compelled to see them pass 
before our eyes, classing them among those occurrences which» 
if not inexplicable, we have not yet sucoeeded in e^qphuniqgt 
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B. Some of the causes of fluctuations of value are plain 
enough. We will not say as much of them all. They may 
be known to others, although hidden from us ; and if not, we 
should scarcely be warranted in affirming them to be inex- 
plicable. 

P. I will just propose a few questions with the view, not 
only of bringing home to you what you know and what you 
do not know, but of showing how, by putting together the 
things which you know in a certain order, inferences pointing 
to instruction in self-guidance will force themselves irresistibly 
upon you. We will leave aside for the present the use of 
money as a means of measuring values. The '' bu3dng and 
selling of commodities " is always reducible to the " exchang- 
ing of commodities," and that involves " values." The places 
in which exchanges are negotiated are familiarly known as 
" markets," and it will be convenient to use that word. We 
will begin by assuming a certain state of market, that is, a 
state in which certain quantities of different commodities are 
expected and brought there, and certain values have been 
settled between the various exchangers. After a time, suppose, 
while everything else remained unaltered, that the quantity 
of wheat, flour, and bread was diminished one-half, what 
would happen ? 

B. The value of wheat, flour, and bread would rise; by 
which is meant that a certain deflnite quantity of each, such 
as a bushel of wheat, a cwt. of flour, or a four-pound loaf 
of bread, would procure for its possessor a larger quantity of 
other commodities in exchange. 

P. How do you make out that this rise of value wiU 
certainly take place ? 

B. Because, it being granted that everything else is to 
remain the same, the possessors of other commodities will be 
desirous of obtaining as much wheat, flour, and bread as 
before, and in their anxiety not to be shut out from securing a 
fair share of the smaller quantity to be had, they will bid 
more than they did before for each bushel of wheat, cwt. of 
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floar, and loaf of bread. Tlie holders of the dbnhiiiAed 
quantity of wheat, flour, and bread, besides, would be anzioiu 
to obtain as much of other commodities as before^ in spite of 
the diminished quantity of what thej had to offer, and te&ng 
the eagerness of others to obtain from them what thej had 
not, thej would not be slow to ask an increased yaloe far etch 
bushel, cwt. and loaf of what they had^ 

P. What would happen with regard to ihe tallies of sD 
commodities except wheat, flour, and bread 7 

B. They would fall, measured in wheat, flour, and brescL 

P. Would the values of other commodities, measured in 
one another, undergo any change ? 

B. We do not know why they should. 

P. Suppose, among those commodities were potatocis, rice, 
tod other articles of food, might not some of the parties 
disappointed in obtaining their former quantity of wheat, 
flour, and bread, try to get a larger share than befiire of 
potatoes and rice ? 

B, They would be very likely to do so. We did not 
think of that. And they might offer a larger value to tempt 
the holders of potatoes and rice to gratify them. 

P. Might not some of the frequenters of the market, in 
order to have more commodities to offer for articles of food, 
decline to take trinkets and articles of ornament which they 
had been in the habit of bargaining for 7 

B, That might happen also. It is plain that a diminished 
quantity of a few commodities in the market might create • 
considerable disturbance in values. 

P. If while other things remained the same, the qtiantities 
of wheat, flour and bread were doubled 7 

B, The values of these commodities would fall, becftfise 
the holders of them would only be able to get the commo- 
dities which they desired to obtain in exchange by offering 
incftes The value of all other commodities measured in 
irheat, flour, and bread would rise ; those of trinkets aad 
inrtides of ornament more, pethaps^ than those of 



and AnQf dnce tbe frequenters ot the market who had com" 
moditiest to spare from whafr they had been m the hftbit of 
giTing for their ttttilil quantities of wheat, flour, and bread, 
would be seeking to exchange them for luxtiried, Iralher thto 
for potatoes and rice. 

P. I gather from your ktiBweam that two caused aW tt Work 
to produce! thd changes of talttd just noted, alterations of 
quantities and alterations of desires^ Ho# W(mld ^xt altera- 
tion of desires operate by itself? 

JB. To product a rise in the ^aluc^ 6f those ooMmodities 
for which an increased desire was felt, and a fall iii the talue 
of those commodities fof which a diminished desire was felt. 

P. We can test this by jfetioying^ while everything else 
temained thg same, that a hundred i»b«ngers suddenly |>re^ 
sented tbemselres in thd market : what etffect Would be pf d-i 
duced upon values by their advent ? 

Bi Values would rise. 

P. You are fiow ptziiling Me. l)o yoti taealt that the 
Values of all commodities would rise? ot only the values of 
some commodities ? And if the latter, of which commodities 
wotdd there be a rise of value ? 

B, We answered thoughtlessly* There cannot fee ft rise 
ki the values of all commodities* A rise in the value of one 
commodity means a fall in the value of some other coinliso^ 
^ties measured in the commodity whose value is admitted to 
have risen « As to which commodities would rise and which 
would fall in value, under the circumstances supposed, we 
have not the means even of guessing. Wc^ ^ust be told 
something more about these hundred stranger^. 

Pi What do you wish to know, in case I Shetdd h^ve the 
ittformfttion you seek for ? 

B4 We should like to kam what these str«mgef s desired lo get 
In tii« market^ whether bread, meat, riiioes, hats, or groceries. 

P. And if I were able to tell you that their desires- Werd 
Ibr groceries, what then would you say of values? 

B* Tbat tbtfTaloef «{ gtoeeries would rise*. 

1^—^ 
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P. Again you have puzzled me. Let us aceompauy tlieae 
strangers to the dealers ia groceries, and attend to their bar- 
gaining. They will ask for groceries^ What will the grocers 
ask or look for in return ? 

B. They would look for money, 

P* We have agreed to defer all thoughts of money for the 
pr&sent, but its use is so general and convenient that we find 
it no eaay matter to prevent its forcing itself upon our notice. 
We will, therefore, instead of a summary dismissal of money- 
considerations, suppose the strangers to produce the money 
looked for by the grocers, what would happen ? 

Bn The value of groceritis would rise, 

P, And in what commodities would there be a fall of value ? 

B, In. all other commodities aa measured in groceries ; and 
more particularly in money^ of which the quantity at market 
was larger tlian before. 

P. Let us now revert to our original position, and, exclud- 
ing money, suppose the strangers to have brought some 
other commodity — my wheat — how would that affect your 
answer ? 

B, The value of wheat would fall, and all other values 
measured in wheat would rise, because while everything 
else remained the same, th^ quantity of wheat would be 
increased. 

P. And if they brought the same commodities already in 
the market and in the same proportions^ and their desires to 
take away were also similar to those of the persona pre- 
vioualy at market 7 

B, Values would remain unaltered, 

1\ But the quantities of commodities at market wotdd 
remain imaltered by the advent of one hundred strangera 
bringing nothing, not even money . How then should values 
be affected, ibr you have repudiated the notiou of a generid 
rise of values ? 

B, We must retract and amend an inconsiderate answer. 
TTe see clearly now that au ^^qs^^Iqu ^i ^ttaji^ers m the 
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market bringing nothing with them would produce no altera- 
tion in values, 

P. We seem to have got hold of some of the causes that 
are capable of alteriog values. It ia a great asaiBtance to be 
able to isolate causes, one after anothetj if only in our 
though ts, when we desire to judge of the effect of each, and 
to separate those that are causes in appearance only, owing 
to prejudice, from thoee that are real Let us reatato the 
judgments which you Have formed. All other things remain- 
ing the same, if the quantity of one commodity at market 
were increased 1 

B* Its value, by which ia always meant the value of some 
definite quantity, would fall ; the values of all other commo- 
dities measured in that commodity would rifle, 

P. If the quantity of one commodity at market were 
diminished ? 

B, The value of that commodity would rise; the values 
of all other commodities measured in that commodity would 
fiill. 

P. If the desire of the holders of commodities to obtain 
some one commodity were increased ? 

B, The value of that commodity would rise: the values 
of all other commodities measured in that commodity would 

P. If the deaire of the holders of commodities to obtain 
some one commodity were lessened ? 

B. The value of that commodity would fall: the values of 
all other commodities measured in that commodity would 
rise. 

P, You may as well have the advantage of the terras that 
have been adopted in giviug expression to the conclusions 
which you may form, with the same caution as on former 
occasions J to avoid sliding into the vile practice of readily 
using terms without attaching to them a definite meaning. 
The quantity of any commodity at market is called its 
** supply ; " and the desire felt to obtain any commodity 
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these tenns to express the condnsions at which yoa h^% 
aimed, what aie the causes of fl1lct^atuHIs of Y11I110? 

B. Flnctoatiims of supply and demand ; bearing Ib mad 
that by the latter term ii meanti not the desires of aUqsentr 
onmmoditiffs^ but the desires of those cmly who haTe oomflM* 
4ities to give in exchange. 

P. It would be an indication of sad torpiditj of uyieh 
Blinding in a stodmit if he could rest hen and be sstirfri, 
without seeking to pnsh his inquiries fixrward to the causes d 
flnctoatioDS of supply and demand. YoUy I am snrei amrt bt 
eorioos to leam aomething about them. But, befi»« attempt- 
ing to get at these causes, we ought to hare a clear perccfto 
of the &cts or effects whidi we wish to account for, JU ^ 
help to dusy I will ask — are the supplies of all eommpditiei 
equally subject to fluctuation ? 

J9. They are not. There is oertainly less fluctuatioii in 
the supplies of coj^mt, tin, coal, wool, and leather, thsn ia 
those of fruits and potatoes. 

P. Can you gather together into classes the oommodities 
moie subject, and those less subject to fluctuations of 
supply? 

B. Yes ; the T^etable products ai^>ear to be more subject 
to fluctuations of supply than the animal, and the animal thsa 
the mineral ; the former being greatly influenced by the 
Ticissitudes of the seasonsy and the latter yery indirectly and 
remotely* if atalL 

P. Are all Tegetable oommodities equally subject to fluc- 
tuations of supply ? 

B. No; the more perishable are much more subject than 
th« less perishable or more durable. The supply of potatoes, 
H^ example, is more liable to fluctuate than the sc^ply of 
com. 

i\ liow do you account for this ? 

B. As potatoes do not admit of being stored, even for so 
long: a period as a year, the supply of the year is the produce 
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of the year. Put, ;t being possible to store com for many 
years, an intelligent and economical people will always be 
proyided with a considerable store of corn to meet the con- 
tingency of a bad harvest. A bad crop, say, a half crop of 
potatoes, would mean a half supply; whereas a half « crop c»f 
wheat need not be less than a two-third, or three-fourth, 07 
even a nine-tenth supply. In like manner, a twofold erop of 
potatoes would be a twofold supply; while a twofold crop 
of wheat might not be more than a supply and 9, half or a 
supply and a quarter, owing to the quantity withheld from 
msurket and kept in ricks and granaries. 

P. Are all commodities equally subject to fluctuations of 
demand? 

B* Nq. Delicacies for the palate, finery &r dress, and 
proaments for the house are more subject to fluctuations of 
(lemand than breadf shoes and stockiiigSi beds, chairs ^nd 
tables. 

JP. Can you classify commodities according as they ar^ 
]pore or less subject to fluctuations of demand ? 

B. Comparative luxuries are more subject to fluctuatipnf 
of demand than comparative necessaries, 

P, Cai^ fluctuations pf demand fail to accompany fluctua- 
tions of supply ? 

B, Scarcely, A diminution ii^i the supply of a necesfiaryi 
such as bread, by raising its value, will indispose people flrom 
oflering as much as before for luxuries, which will conse* 
que4tly fail in value, and attract them to demand other 
necessaries, such as potatoes and rice, which will conse« 
quently rise in value. An increase in the supply of a neces- 
sary, such as bread, by lowering its yalue, will induce people 
to seek gratiflcation not so much from an increased consump^ 
tion of necessaries a9 pf luxuries, which will consequently rise 
in value. 

P« Are present supply and demand, and hence values^ 
liable to be afiected by th^ anticipation of future supply aQ4 
denumd ? ^ 
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future productions, and thereby exercise a control over future 
fluctuations of value ? 

jB. We quite understand that as each administrator of 
capital may produce what commodities he pleases, his choice 
"will be determined by some prospect of advantage, as he 
pictures it to himself, and by the desire of gaining it ; although 
-we cannot see how fluctuations of value are to be controlled 
thereby. 

P. If an administrator of capital, after forming his judg- 
ment upon the probable future value of commodities, were to 
decide that it was better worth his while to produce some 
than others, would not his decision influence fiiture values ? 

B. We begin to see the drifl; of your questions. His 
decision being to produce some commodities and not to 
produce others, his production of the first would tend to 
lower their value, as his declining to produce the second 
would tend to raise their value. 

P. Amid the fluctuations of value of which we have had 
experience, there are some conformities to be observed. The 
examination of them will assist us in our eflbrts to ascertain 
the nature and extent of the influences which control fluctua- 
tions of value; for that there are such influences is clear 
enough. A bushel of wheat will sometimes be worth a pair 
of shoes and at other times two pairs of shoes, and a ton of 
coals will at one time be worth four bushels of oats and at 
another eight bushels ; but have you ever known a ton of 
coals to be worth as much as a ton of iron, or a ton of iron 
as much as a ton of copper, or a bushel of oats as much as a 
bushel of wheat ? 

B, We have not. 

P. Can you tell me why a ton of coals is never worth as 
much as a ton of copper ? Would not an administrator of 
capital prefer to have a ton of copper rather than a ton of 
coals ? Would he not obtain in exchange for a ton of copper 
one hundred times as much of other commodities as he could 
for a ton of coals 7 And as commodities are produced to be 
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taken to market, why does he not produce the commodily fiur 
which he can obtain one hundred times as much «0 he caa 
obtain for another ? 

B. We can only suppose that he cannot ; that the eppor^ 
tunitj of producing copper is not, while the opportiinitj of 
producing coals is, presented to him. 

P, Tou must not be satisfied with that kind of answer* 
You must long and strive to reach up to knowledge, and not 
be content to settle down upon supposition, the oSspring of 
idleness and the parent of ignorance. When a capitalist htf 
produced his commodities and exchanged his commoditi«f| 
can he tell whether he has made a profit ? 

B. Tes, if he keep his accounts properly. He will know 
bow much it cost him to produce each commodity, and how 
much, in the same denomination, he obtained in exchange fiff 
it. The excess of the latter above the former—of the vatas 
received above the cost of production, if there be an excess** 
is his profit. 

P. Does he desire to make as large a profit as possible? 

B, That we have already agreed may be accepted as ths 
desire of all producers. 

P. When an intelligent producer is impelled by such a 
desire, will he endeavour to estimate, as nearly as possible, 
what value he will be likely to obtain for the commodity 
which he is thinking to produce ? 

B. He wUl. 

P. And to calculate, '^ in the same measure," the cost at 
which he will be in producing it ? 

B, And that also. 

P. If he come to the conclusion, as regards the commodity 
which he has under consideration, that the cost of producing 
it will exceed the value that he can venture to rely upon ? 

B. He will abandon the thought of producing it 

P. If he see reason to expect that the probable future 
value will greatly exceed his cost in producing it ? 

B, He will then employ his capital in producing it. 
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P, But suppose his attention had also he&a. called to another 
commodity, the probable value of which when produced would 
be much more in excess of the cost of production than the 
value of the former commodity, what would he do? 

B. He would employ his capital in producing both. 

P. And if his capital were not equal to the production of 
both? 

Bf He woxdd then confine himself to producing the com- 
modity which promised tp yield the larger profit — ^the greater 
excess of value in proportion to the capital expended in its 
productj/EW» 

P. If, however, he qould obtain additional capital, might 
he not borrow and employ it in producing some of the other 
eommodity which promised to yield the smaller profit? 

B. We win modify our former answer. AH the capital at 
bi^ disposal woold be applied to produce the commodities the 
values of which, as computed, would be most in excess of 
their cost of production. 

P. We will now return to the commodities specially 
named, beginning with wheat and shoes. We observe that 
the relative values of wheat and shoes are, sometimes, one 
bushel of wheat equal one pair of shoes ; at other times, one 
bushel of wheat equal two pairs of shoes. The numerous 
capitalists, engaged in their production, calculate that, one 
year with another, the values will be two bushels of wheat 
equal three pairs of shoes. Would they be likely to make 
any alteration in the direction given to the employment of 
their capitals ? 

B. That will depend upon the comparative costs at which 
wheat and shoes can be produced. If the cost of producing 
two bushels of wheat and three pairs of shoes were the same, 
there would be no motive and no desire to transfer capital 
from the production of one to the production of the other. If 
the cost of producing two bushels of wheat and two pairs of 
shoes were the same, a motive would exist, and a desire arise 
to produce more wheat, leaving less capital applicable Us v.W 
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productioE of pHoeg. Bnt if the cost of producing one bushef 
of wheat and two pairs of shoes were the same, a motive 
would exist J and a desire arise to produce more ahoea and lesi 
wheat. 

P, Wliat would be the effect of producing more wheat and 
fewer shoes ? 

B, To lower the yaJue of wheat, and raise that of ahoei. 

P. And tlie effect of producing more shoes and less wheat I 

B. To lower the value of shoes, and raise the value of wheat, 

P* To what length would administrators of capital be 
likely to carry the transfer of capital from the production of 
one commodity to the production of another ? 

B, Till the computed fiiture values of the yarlcus commo* 
dities were in the same proportion to one another as their 
costs of production. 

P. Can employers transfer their producing powers, to 
readily as your answer eeem to imply, from one "busiuefa 
to another ? Do we hear of farmers turning shoemakers or 
copper-smelters ? 

B. No ; and the transfer of capital, recommended by a 
comparison between probable iuture values and actual eosW 
of production, will sometimes be so slow as to be extended 
over years before the equilibrium j between values and costa 
of production, is brought about. There are two forces «t 
hand ready to promote this transfer : loanable capital, sure to 
be attracted to those capitalists who can earn the largest 
profits, and new and uustereotyped administrators, prepared 
to fall in with those lines of production which promise the 
largest profits* 

P, How do you know that loanable capital is sure to be 
attracted to those branches of business in which the largejt 
profits are expected to be realized ? 

B. Because the proprietor of loanable capital are just &a 
much on the look out to obtain the highest rate of interest 
consistent with security, as administrators are to earn tlie 
largest profits; and the administrators, who see their way to 
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earn the largest profits, will be those most capable and best 
disposed to offer the highest rate of interest. 

P. Can the capital already out on loan to those employers, 
whose profits are on the decline through fluctuations of value, 
be withdrawn from them ? 

B. It can be withdrawn when the period has expired for 
which the loan was made. But previous to that, it is open 
to the borrowers to re-lend, at a higher rate of interest, 
the capital which they have borrowed at a lower, or to 
re-lend, at any rate, capital which they cannot employ 
profitably. 

P. What do you infer, then, from such a state of values as 
is represented in the comparison of coals and copper : say, 
on an average of years, one hundred tons of coals equal one 
ton of copper ? 

B. We infer that the cost of producing one hundred tons 
of coals is considered to be about equal to the cost of pro- 
ducing one ton of copper. 

P. Why do you draw that inference ? 

B, Because, if equal capitals would produce one hundred 
tons of coals and, say, ten tons of copper, capital would have 
been attracted, from the production of coals to the production 
of copper, till the value of copper, as measured in coals, 
approached one ton copper equal ten tons of coals. Or, if 
equal capitals would produce two hundred tons of coals and 
one ton of copper, capital would have been diverted from the 
production of copper to the production of coals, till the value 
of copper, as measured in coals, approached to one ton of 
copper equal two hundred tons of coals. 

P. You may npw put together the result of our investiga- 
tion into the subject j of values. What are the causes of 
fluctuations of value ? 

B. The fluctuations of supply and demand. 

P, And what do you mean by demand ? 

B^ The desires of holders of commodities to obtain other 
commodities. 
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P. Are there any causes constantly exercising a ocntrol 
over these fluctuations of supply and demand ? 

B, Yes; the desires of producers or administraiors of 
capital. 

P. What are their desires ? 

B. To make as large a profit as possible ; to prodaee those 
commodities, the probable future values of wbicb will be 
most in excess of the cost at which they can be produced^ 

P. And what is the tendency of this desire prersiling 
amongst capitalists ? 

B. To increase the quantity of those commodities, the 
estimated ^ture values of which are most in dxoess <if t&eir 
cost of production, and thus to lower their* values ^ and to 
diminish the supply of those commodities, the estimated fnture 
values of which are either below their cost of prodacticfn, of 
not sufficiently in excess to compensate the prodttcers^ and 
thus to raise their values. 

P. Towards what state of values will these desires of eapn 
talists tend ? 

P. They will tend to establish, amid the fiuctaatioBS of 
value, consequent upon fluctuations of supply and demand, 
average values corresponding with the costs at wbioh the 
various commodities can be severally produced. 

P. We have approved of the practice of interchange^ We 
have admitted it to be a good practice, inasmuch as W€ kare 
recognized that division of labour Would be impossible, if tlia 
pToducers, disposed to adopt it, could not feel secure thai 
opportunities for interchange would be presented to them« 
It does not follow that we must approve of every sabordiiHite 
practice to which interchange may give rise. This practice of 
seeking to gain large profits, by obtaining values for oommo-' 
dities large in proportion to the values expended on tbeiT 
production, or given for them, ought to be put upon its trial, 
and brought up for judgments How does it lead gnywera and 
manufacturers to act ? 
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B, To employ their capitals in producing those commo- 
dities which are most likely to be in demand. 

P. How does it lead merchants to act ? 

B, To transport commodities from those places, where the 
supply is great in proportion to the demand, to others, where 
the demand is likely to be great in proportion to the supply. 

P. How does it lead shopkeepers to act ? 

B. To take to commodities in masses unsuited for con- 
sumption, and to subdivide them into the quantities and forms 
most conyenient to the customers among whom they are at 
great pains to distribute them. 

P. How does it lead speculators or capitalists who apply 
themselves, whether apart from or in conjunction with other 
kinds of business, to obtain commodities at one time for the 
purpose of exchanging them, at some future time, for a greater 
value than that given for them ? 

B^ To withdraw commodities from consumption, when they 
are judged to be comparatively superabimdant, and to offer 
them for consumption at a time when they are comparatively 
scarce. 

P« Do thdse acts^ taking their rise out of the division of 
labotir and interchange, shake or confirm your former judg^ 
ment in their favour ? 

B. They confirm it, for they all appear to incline to om 
common end { the supply and distribution of commodities at 
the times and places, of the qualities, and in the quantitiesi 
best adapted to satisfy the wants and contribute to the ettjoy*- 
ments of those who have equivalents to give for theln^ and 
who are capable of uttng them with discretion. 

Pi Your final qualification is well thought of. The firuits 
of production, however well it may be conducted, are not to 
be enjc^ed, except by those who can establish a title to parti-' 
cipate in them, and who know how to consume judiciously. 
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P. Having once taken a clear and comprehei^ve view of 
the effects of division of labour — ^having satisfied yourselves 
that, among the other advantages which it confers upon man- 
kind, it affords opportunities for continuity of practice and 
application, whereby skill may be perfected and habits of 
steady and concentrated labour acquired, to the manifest 
increase of wealth, both as regards the quality and quantity 
of the commodities produced — ^we cannot fail to recognise 
interchange between the holders of commodities as an essential 
element in the processes of production. You, I have no 
doubt, are quite prepared to admit that every contrivance 
for shortening the time in which any given amoimt of labour 
will effect its purpose is equivalent to an increase of pro- 
duction. Run over in your thoughts the contrivances in 
daily use for applying labour, and tell me if you can find 
one the object of which is not either to do work in less 
time than it could otherwise be done, or to do work which 
could not otherwise be done at all ? 

B^ We cannot name one. All contrivances, whether £01 
producing or for enabling us to enjoy what we have produced, 
seem to answer one of these purposes— either to do a piece of 
work, or produce a commodity more quickly and more per- 
fectly, or to accomplish something that would otherwise be 
altogether beyond our capacity. 

P. K some new method of applying labour would enable 
the same number of men, with the same amount of effort to 
produce the same quantity of commodities in half the tinie 
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previoiidjr i^uiied, "vimM «Dcy pradnoB twaoc tinft 
of those ooannoditiei ia dw anK tMe ? 

^. Thej ini^t |amlii ij e no Bore cf dKS» wim n Ji lwi 
than befixre, direcdng liieir kboiir to |amlm j e odier oonuno- 
dities more in demand ; <ir ihtj ma^bA take liieir ease. 

P. This latter nae of lime set fiee hy an imf gufed method 
of prodndi^ most not pasi nnezanuned. It has been often 
alleged that if men are enabled to get through certain aDolted 
work in less time than had been pretioaalj leqoired lor its 
performance, they would derote the time thns placed at their 
disposal, not to other work, bnt to recrealioD, idleness, or 
dissipation, according to their serenl bents. 

B. This all^ation is belied bj the general tenor of expe- 
rience up to this time. It ignores that men maj hare a bent 
for industry, as well as for recreation, idleness, and dissipa- 
tion. The substitution of the plough, the harrow, the printing- 
press, and the looomotire, for the spade, the rake, the pen, 
and the horse, has giren to man more wealth for his labour, 
without disinclining him to put forth his strength. It is to be 
hoped that, where processes for shortening labour come upon 
men who are over-tasked at their work, or shut out from 
those opportunities of mental culture so desirable for their 
farther elevation, some portion of the time thus gained may 
be appropriated to recreation and self-improvement. 

P. Perhaps the parties who hazard these allegations have 
never considered what kind of people those are whose labour 
and time are set free bj the industrial improvements which 
have been successivelj introduced among us. Does any 
remark suggest itself to jou on this point 7 

B. It will not be the time of the idle and incapable, but 
rather that of the industrious and capable; and we may 
fairly presume that they would not misapply any extra time 
placed at their disposal. 

P. Are you not tacitly assuming that a new industrial 
contrivance, which enables the same results to be accom'* 
plished in less time, places that time at the disposal of the 

\^ 
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perwnif who had been previonaly employed in fioeompluibiiig 
these resiilts by the more tedioui process ? wd are they tb^ 
persons specially benefited ? 

• B. We were unguarded. Very little observatioii will 
suffice to bring home to anybody the conyiction that the 
time saved is not exclusively fi>r the advantage of those who 
are enabled to produce as much wealth or perform the same 
service as before in less time. The fiurmer with his threshing 
machine, the miller with his water-wheel, the ship-own^ 
with his screw-propeller, the carrier with his locomotive, and 
the forwarder of intelligence with his magnetic tel^grajdi, 
and all whom they employ, do not appear to have more time 
at their command than others. 

P. Has not your inquiry into the laws of value helped you 
to understand how it is that a producer, or one set of pro- 
ducers, is compelled to share the advantages obtainable by an 
improved method of production with the whole communitji 
whether the improvement be to make the same time and 
labour more productive, or to accomplish certain results with 
much less time and labour ? 

B, The producers tmder the new improvement, even if 
&voured in the first instance, are gradually compelled to 
submit to a reduction of value for what they produoe, till 
they are brought down to a level with other producers, all 
receiving in proportion to their several costs of production. 

P. Are the advantages of the time and labour saved by 
industrial improvement distributed among all ckssea of thi 
oommimity ? 

B. With the reservation that the ill-conducted and the 
incapable will only share in them so far as they are behoUen 
to the well-conducted and capable for the permission to parti- 
cipate, and of course in a leaser d^ree than otherBt 

P. We seem to be agreed that we need not heutate to 
welcome every process for shortening the hours of labour 
without diminishing its productiveness as an increase of waallh 
or an additional opening for recreation and 8el^impMTflB«t| 
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or partly both, according to the requirements of society and 
the intelligence of those upon whom the boon is conferred. 
Since, then, without interchange division of labour would be 
impossible, and without division of labour wealth and well* 
being, fm we understand them, would be beyond our reach, 
we must adinit that any contrivances pr arrangements which 
serve to make the business of interchange easier and shorter, 
also shorten the time required for the production of a certain 
quantity of wealth, or, which is the same thing, make labour 
more productive. Many of these thoughts may be new to 
you, or may be mixed up somewhat conAisedly in your minds 
and in the minds of others ; but the necessity of attention to 
them in practice has been sufficiently felt to have impressed 
itself on general conduct, as I expect you will be able to 
tell me. 

B. Before you put any more qnestioojiy will you allow us 
to mention a difficulty which still confuses us a little, and 
which we ought not to have passed over without seeking 
explanation before. We have said that division of labour 
could not prevail without interchange, and we admit that we 
don^t see how it could; but would it not be more accurate^ 
since division of labour must precede interchange^ to say 
that interehange could not prevail without division of labour? 

P, Idaj it not be quite accurate to say both ? It is not 
certain, if we could get back to the origin of division of 
labour and interchaBge, that interchange did not precede 
anything that could be dignified with the name of ^' division 
of labour." The savage who had captured some wild 
animal miglit hare been glad to effect an exchange of part 
of its carcaae with another savage for a htmting'Spear, to 
replace the (me lost or Ynxkea in the succesitfnl chase. But, 
granting that division of laboor preceded interchange, may 
it not be tme that people most first be possessed of the 
thought that thej wHl be able to effect exchanges, before 
they will eommit themsehrea to division ci laboor ? 

B. We had overlooked the distioctieii which y^ have 

1^—* 
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drawn. It ia not interchange whicli must precede division of 
labour, but the conviction or knowledge that opportunities 
for interchange will be sure to occur after the work of divi* 
&ion of labour baa been accomplisbed. 

P, Cannot jou call to mind other instances, where the 
conviction of what is to follow must precede the undertaking 
of the work, and thereby be constituted, if not the cause, at 
least one of the causes of the work itself ? 

JB. Now that you have given ua the clue^ we begin to 
doubt whether we could find any instances where the thought, 
or conviction, or sense of the probability of what ia to follow 
must not precede the undertaking of any kind of work. The 
thought of the harvest must precede ploughing and sow- 
ing ; the thought of transport across the ocean must precede 
ship-building i and the thought of being protected in tbi 
enjoyment of the fruits of industry must precede industrial 
effort. 

P. You are now prepared to enter upon the conKideratJon 
of the contrivances in use for facilitating and shortening the 
operations of interchange. You have^ all of you, at timeS| 
been into a grocer's shop* Wliat have you asked for ? 

B. For sugar, treacle, coiTee, tea, rice, raisins, currant«< , » 

P< You have been, I am quite surcj rather more precise in 
your demands. Have you not tried to convey some notion of 
the quantitiea of those things which you wanted ? 

B, We have asked for one po^md of sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of eoffeoj two ounces of tea, three-quarters of a pound 
of rice. . . . 

P, Is there any advantage to jou and the grocer in your 
being able at once to convey to him, by the use of these 
words pounds and ounces, a knowledge of the quantid^ of 
Ms commodities which you wish to have ? 

B, It enables the grocer to serve a much larger number of 
cufltomera in the same time, and to detain each of his oui- 
tomers a shorter time, and thus disengages him and th^n to 
attend to some odier business. 
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P. Are there not some commodities which you ask for in 
much larger quantities ? 

B. Yes ; we have asked for ^ve or six pounds of potatoes 
at the greengrocers, and for hundred-weights, and even a ton 
of coals at the coal-shed. 

P. And when you have been to the linendraper's or haber- 
dasher^s, although your mothers and sisters are more likely to 
go there, do you find pounds and ounces assist you to the 
quantities of linen and cotton goods, or of tape and ribbons, 
that you want ? 

B. No ; yards and inches give that assistance there. 

P. There are other commodities, such as liquids and com, 
for which other means of signifying quantities are in daily 
use ; can you name any of them ? 

B» There are pints, quarts, gallons, bushels, pecks. 

P. In addition to your experience of the use of these 
methods of conveying a knowledge of quantity, in asking for 
a very large number of commodities at the different shops, 
you have had some practice in making calculations in which 
all these names of quantities occur, and you ought to under- 
stand and to be able to explain to others what they are — 
what they stand for. I will ask some questions with the 
purpose of bringing home to you what you know, and what 
you have yet to learn concerning the principles of those 
measures of quantity with the use of which you have been so 
long familiar. To begin with the measure of length : what 
is a yard ? 
. B. A yard is three feet. 

P. As I should learn little by that answer, if I did not 
know what a foot is, I must ask for some information about 
that measure ? 

B. A foot is twelve inches. 

P. And what is an inch ? 

B, Three barley-corns. 

P. And what is a barley-corn? No answer? I have 
known a boy say a grain of barley. Ludicrous as that sounds. 
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it seems to imply that the boy who gave the answer had a 
conception of something to which he gave the name " yard." 
He overlooked the fact that grains of barley vary in l«igth, 
and that it is vain, therefore, to speak of the length of a grain 
of barley without specifying which grain. Even if he thought 
to comfort himself with the assurance that the difTerence in 
length between two grains of barley must be too insignificant 
to deserve attention, he would be mistaken, especially when 
that difference, trifling as it might appear to him, came to be 
increased more than a hundred-fold in a yard, and still more 
in longer measures. But you, in answering so readily as you 
did, gave me to understand that you knew what a yard is ; 
land when, in my wish to ascertain the extent tmd Aoimrdojr 
of your knowledge, I followed up one question with another, 
this is what you told me :— A yafd is three-thirds of itself; 
each third is twelve-twelfths of itself; and, again, each 
twelfth is three-thirds of itself; or a yard is 10d-108ths of 
itself. Now, will you tell me of anything that is toot 8-8rdi 
or 36-36ths, or lOS-lOSths of itself ? 

B, There can be nothing. 

P. I must return to my question : "What is a yard, at 
What is that l-108th of which 108 make a yard ? 

B, We don't know. 

P. As you wish to know, I can give you some comfort by 
telling you that you are in a happier state for learning than 
you were in a few minutes ago, for then you thought you 
knew when you did not ; but now you are aware that you 
do not know. When the shopman is measuring out the 
ribbon, or calico, or towelling that has been asked fbr, have 
you ever observed a stick in his hand rather more than half 
his own height ? 

J5. Yes ; with which he measures what he is proposing to 
cut off. 

P. You may have seen the length of ribbon, or tape, or 
cloth measured off by a mark on the counter; and do you 
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eJipect the length would be the same whether it were told off 
on the stick or the counteir ? 

B, Tea, unless the man were diaboBest or careless. 

P. And if the measures were collected out of a large 
number of ehopa, do you think tiiey would aU piOTe to be 
of the same length ? 

B, We should expect they would be of the same lengthi 

Pi Ib it important that they ehould be 7 

IL Certainly* A measure that cannot be relied upon 
ceasea to be a measure. It is worse than of no use. It is a 
snare . A false measure ie more dangerous than an ambi* 
guous word, inasmuch as ambiguous words impose only upon 
the ignorant ; iraudulent or inaccurate meaiiures impose upon 
the well-informed* Danger from ambiguous words may be 
g;Eiarded against by intelligent caution — an eaay and im- 
proTing e:s:erciee. The lanly aecurity against ambiguous 
measures, where their use catmot be presented ^ is in mis'^ 
trust. 

P* Some pains are taken to preyent their use, and to aTert 
BO great a calamity as general mistrust. Officers called 
inspectors of weights and measures visit shops from time to 
time to ascertain that thoie in use conform to the standard 
fixed by law. The inspector takes with him a yard measute 
certified to correspond with the standard by which all 
measures in use are to be tested. The model to which all 
the measures in use must conform is the unit standard mea- 
iure of length in this country. 

Are you prepared, after tliig explanation, to answer the 
question — what is a yard ? 

B^ No better answer can be given to anybody inquiring 
what a yard is than to show him one, 

P. Should it so happen that you had only a foot rule by 
you, could you contrive to answer hia question satisfactorily T 

B* Yes; by explaining to bim that the rule which we 
held in our hands was the third part of a yard. 




J3. Yes ; we know that the longer it Ib, the more slowlj H 

1\ Tlicre is much to observe and study in the moTem^nls 
or Oioilliitiotif of the pendtilum. Bti£ you are^ so fai^ cor- 
rectly informed ; and it has be^u ascertained that our yard 
miMmtre is twelve-thi^eenths of the pendulum, which beata 
in our latitude* Can you teU me the lengtli of the 
pendulum 7 

B. A yard and a twelftli, or thirty-nine inches- 

I\ Is our knowledge of the comparative leugtha of the 
leeonds-pendulum and of the yard*meaaure capable of being 
iiirucd lo iusy useful purpose, besidea that of gratifying our 
ouriosity ? 

Ji. If the etandard yard were to be lost, it might be 
rettdily rtipUced by means of this knowl&ige. The clock- 
maker , also, posseaacd of a yard measurey may make a poi- 
dulum of the approximate length off-hand before he puts 
th«i final touch to hia work by a contrivance for secuniig 
not only minute e^^actitude of lengthy but inyanability aa 
Well 

i\ You have already told me of the contrivances for 
tncasuring lengtlm shorter th^m a yard ; are there also con- 
trivances for noting the measurements of greater lengths, 
fio as to avoid the inconvenience of an unwieldy number of 
%ured ? 

B, We have several; among others, the chain of 5 J yards, 
much used in measuring land ; and the mile ^ 320 chains ^» 
1,760 yards. 

P* Having once become acquainted with the notion of 6 
tmit standard measure of length, or of extension in one 
direction, you can have no difficulty in drawing out of it for 
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yourselvea a unit standard measure of EUrface, or of area, or 
of extenj^iou in two directions ? 

B, You mean square measure, the unit standard of wHich 
is, of coursej the square yard, 

P. And could you explain, to one needing the informatioHj 
wliat you mean by a square yard ? 

jB. We should iirst aaccrtain that he knew what is meant 
by a yard, and then we i^-ould draw for him, or measure off 
on the black board or on the ground, a square, each side of 

t which measured a yard, 
I\ What are the eontrivanees for helping us to measure 
and compute areas or surfaces of smaller extent than a square 
yard? 

■ B. Having the square yard drawn, it is easy to mark it 
off into nine square feet, and also to mark off eacb square foot 
into li4 square inches. 

P, And having a square yard, could you readily make 
auother squaxe containing two square yards ? 

B^ Yea J for we have been through the process of first 
learning that we could act, when we had thought that we 
could J and of then actually learning how to do it, 

■ P. Are there any measures of much larger area than the 
square yard in use for measuring and computiog very large 
surfaces ? 

tB. Several ; and one very generally used, the acre =^ 
4,840 yards or 160 square chains ; 640 acres making a square 
mile, 

IP. From square meaaure or the measure of extension in 
two directions, could we get at a unit standard measure of 
exteosiozL in three directions of length, breadth, and depth ? 

B, You mean of cubic contents. The cubic yard would 
serire the purpose, 

■ P. For tbe ordinary purposes of life that would be incon- 
' veniemly large, A much smaller unit standard measure of 

oipacity or of cubic contents has been adopted in this conn- 
try-^tbe gallon* Do you know what a galloa la ? 
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B, We don't know exactly, and jou will not let lu mf 
that it is four quarts. 

P. Yes, I will, provided you do not trifle with your own 
understandings as well as with mine, by saying four quarto 
without knowing what a quart is. 

B, The best plan would be to produce a gallon measurt, 
or a quart measure, with the explanation that font of the 
latter make up one of the former. 

P. Something more is to be learned about the gaUofi} 
which I am sure you will be glad to know. Would you not 
suspect that there must be some arithmetioal conneotioii 
between a gallon and a yard ? 

B. If the gallon be a measure of three dimensions and 
the yard a measure of one dimension, that mtut be the 
case; 

P. The advantage of being able to give a distinet ooa^ 
ception of one measure through what had been already 
settled in another, has been used by our law-maker% wlwfc 
they state the gallon to be a measure of 277*274 cubio inches. 
You can tell me, I dare say, about what must be the dimeii* 
sions of a vessel exactly cubic in its form, the contents of 
which are 277*274 cubic inches. 

B, It would measure more than six and less than seven 
inches in each direction ; in fact, a little more than six and 
a half inches, the cube of which is 274*625 inches. 

P. Do you not know how to obtain a measurement more 
nearly approaching exactitude ? 

B. Yes; by extracting the cube root of 277*274, we 
obtain 6*52 inches. 

P. J£ the cubic yard had been adopted as the unit standard 
measure of cubic contents, how would that be Stated in 
inches ? 

B. 46,656 cubic inches or nearly 170 gallons^ a measare 
inconveniently large for most of the purposes of life. 

P. But do we not occasionally desire to use much laaga 
measures of cubic contents than the gallon ? 
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B, We do ; and we have the peck = 2 gallons ; the 
"bnflhel ^ 8 gaUons; and a quarter ^ 8 bnsbela, or 64 gallons. 
We have also several other latge measures naed exclusivelj 
for liqiiids, 

P, They are so Yariouf^, and applied so capriciously to the 
different kindjj of liquids, that I jnuat leave you to go iato 
them witliout me. They are all, however, derived from the 
gallon. Can you mention any of the measures in use for 
quantities imaller tlian a gallon V 

B. There is the quart, or fourth part of a gallon, and the 
pint or half-quart, 

P* Your Tiaits to the grocer' Sj butcher's and chandler's 
ihops haire brought you acquainted with other methods of 
eatimating quantities heflidea those whieh you have gone 0Ter» 
Tou know that the quantity of sugar, tea, coffee, meat, or 
8oap, put into one scale to make it balance depends upon the 
thing called a weight, whieh Is placed in the other scale. 
Tou see a great number of weights ready at hand which the 
man who ierves you makes use of according to the quantity 
far which you ask. One of these is our unit standard measure 
«f Wfeight. You moat likely know which it ia? 

B, The pound avoirdupois— frequently written lb, 

P, And what is a lb. avoirdupois ? 

B* The only answer we could give to that question would 
he to exhibit one, and to request that it might be lifted and 
Judged of by comparing it with smaller weights such as 
sn ounce J and with larger ones up to the cwt, 

P. A Tery good way of answering, too, and sufficient to 
work upon, care being taken to procure this lb. aYoirdupois 
of the lame weighl inTariahly. Some precautions have been 
taken to make this lb* conform to a test derived from the 
measure of capacity and hence from the measure of length, 
so that if the standard lb. were lost or damaged, it might 
be readily replaced by another. I will try to explain the 
ftrrangementfl that have been made with this view. Let me 
■ tosk £r£t : If two g^alloii-measurea i^r^e |i\aiaied, om't m ^»^ 
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te£ ^ halaaotr uuBOid joa be abut A tdEI 
ve^ed dSKl^ afike ? 

B, We flEhooId kaov i£at ^aej vaencd exacdr alike if ^ 
seaSa vcie poBacd. 

P. And if; after tiie a ie iam» voe so pbced. ooe of ik 
■eales was lower diaa die cdier, easld yoa c untoie to pois 
Ibem? 

J?. Xcs ; by ffwtinmi^ to add wHwrthiag' to die meant 
in die bigber icade tiH it caoK down to a ler^ with lbs 
cdier. 

P. WbendieflcaIes,eadiwitbagaIkn]BeBinieiii]t,baie 
been cazefoll j paiaed, would it be poaible to fill one c£ tk 
meames witb water, and to pot, nj a qoanliij of inm into 
tbe odier acale exactly iwflidfflit to conntobalaiftoe dke water, 
and dmskaredie scales poised as belbre? 

B. Assmedlj ; for diat is wbat is done wbtcofewet a fiqnidy 
as treacky for ezamj^ is weigbed. A wei^t or wei|^ 
most be used to oGfimterbalanoe die Tesael wbicb *^*"^™« tbe 
liquidy as well as die Hqnid itself making aepazate note o£ 
tbe weigbts used for eacb purpose. 

P. Wbat, then, flboold joa say would be die weigbt of the 
water? 

B, Tbe iron in tbe otber scale. Assoming tbe measoRf 
to be of equal weigbt, tbe measure balances tbe measure and 
tbe iron the water. 

P. If the water in the measore bad been sea-water, and it 
were to be replaced bj ^ring-water, would it be necessarj 
to make any change in tbe iron in order to preserre tbe 
equilibrium of the scales ? 

B. It would be necessary to take away some of tbe iron, 
because sea-water is beayier than spring-water. 

P. If the spring- water were replaced with distilled water? 

B. A further quantity of iron would have to be withdrawn 
to compensate for the smaller weight of the distilled water. 

P. We may next suppose the temperature of the water in 
tbe gallon measure to be, at one time, 80^ and at another 
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40° Fahrenheit, always understanding the measure to be 
full : would the quantity of iron to balance the water be the 
same in each case ? 

jB. No ; the particles of water being farther apart when 
the temperature is raised, the wanner water would require 
a smaller quantity of iron to keep the two scales on a level. 

P. You will have no diiBculty in understanding the steps 
that have been taken to establish a connection between the 
unit standard measure of cubic contents and the unit standard 
of weight ; between the gallon, and, therefore, between the 
yard and the pound avoirdupois. The quantity of metal, iron 
being generally used, which will balance one gallon of dis- 
tilled water at the temperature of 62° Fahr., is divided into 
ten parts of equal weight, or into ten parts, each of which 
will exactly counterbalance every one of the others separately. 
One of these parts is the pound avoirdupois. All together=: 
10 lbs. = weight of a gallon of distilled water temp. 62°. 
Your arithmetical tables have made you acquainted with the 
names of the weights in use, as well for the fractions as for 
the multiples of lbs. Will you mention some of them ? 

J5. There is the ounce = -}q lb., and the dram = -^ oz. 
= ^^ lb., and the cwt. = 112 lbs., and the ton = 20 cwt. = 
2,240 lbs. 

P. The weights and measures which we have gone over 
are mixed up with others still clung to in different parts 
of the country, to the great hindrance of commercial dealings. 
With the spread of intelligence and greater frequency of 
intercourse, the weights and measures peculiar to certain 
districts will, no doubt, fall gradually into disuse, and im- 
provements will be introduced among those which are retained. 
You are aware, I dare say, that even in the metropolis, and 
among the members of a profession which prides itself upon 
taking high rank in point of education, pounds and ounces 
continue in use which are not the pounds and oimces avoir- 
dupois ? 

B. You mean lbs. and oz. troy weight, used for weighina 
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gold and silyer, and also used by apothecarieSi and therefon 
called apothecary's weight. 

P. Physicians patronize these weights as well as obsolete 
symbols and enigmatical words, corruptions of a dead lan- 
guage, instead of adopting forms of expression coizun<Hi to 
them with their countrymen to whom it is their duty to com- 
mimicate instructions, and prescribe regimen and medicine. 
While such practices prevail, barbarous as they are, you 
ought to know something about them. Can you tell me the 
number of grains in the lb. and oz. avoirdupois and tapoj 
respectively ? 

B. The pound avoirdupois =7,000 grains; the pound troy 
= 5,760 grains. Thus the pound avoirdupois is heavifir 
than the pound troy. But the lb. avoirdupois is divided into 
16 oz., making an ounce = 437^ grains ; whereas the lb. troj 
is divided into 12 oz., making each ounce =s 480 grains. 
Accordingly, whUe the lb. avoirdupois weighs more than the 
lb. troy, the oz. troy weighs more than the oz. avoirdupois. 

P. So long as these blemishes are retained in our system 
of weights and measures, it would be idle to expect that 
we can be ripe for any of the changes which have been 
suggested with a view to bring about uniformity of weights 
and measures throughout the world. Meanwhile, bow do 
you suppose the merchants of different countries contrive 
to deal with one another, reckoning quantities of merchandizei 
as they do, in different weights and measures ? 

B, They make themselves acquainted with one another*i 
imit standards, and by comparing these, they are prepared to 
reduce quantities expressed in one denomination into another, 
according to the nature of the transaction which they have 
in hand. 

P. Would it not be very difficult to bring people throughout 
the world, or even throughout Europe, to surrender weights 
and measures to which they have been long accustomed, 
and to encounter the every-day inconvenience inseparable 
firom the attempt, for the sake of establishing uniformity of 
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Velghta and measures in their oomparatiyely small number 
of dealings \nth foreigners at a distance ? 

J5, Very diiRcult. The principal hindrance to the aubsti- 
tution of improved methods of conducting business, whether 
in its great essentials or minor details, for the more cumbrous 
and inefficient, is to be found in the force of those habits which 
disincline people to listen to any appeals exclusively addressed 
to their understandings. 

p. You are keenly alive, I perceive, to the importance of 
that master-habit which predisposes to shape conduct by a 
consideration of consequences. But as improvements do 
iiisinuate themselves and ultimately command, as it were, 
their acceptance, can you tell me how these feats are 
accomplished, if impressions are not made upon people's 
understandings ? 

B. The more striking improvements in production, such as 
the printing-press, the applications of steam-power, and of 
chemical and electrical agencies to the purposes of manufac- 
tures, farming, transport, communication, and gas and water 
supply, taken up in the beginning by a few, have been 
fraught with such prodigious benefits to those who have 
adopted them, through diminished cost of production, that 
resistance to their adoption was gradually overcome; and 
ultimately it died out. Acquiescence was hastened also by 
the greatly increased wages which attracted workmen quali- 
fied to serve the capitalists who first took up the improved 
methods. The universal adoption of one system of weights 
and measures would certainly effect a great saving of time 
and labour among people qualified to use it, but could 
hardly be appreciated by those who but just know how 
to deal vdth the weights and measures which are in daily 
use. 

P. If the views of those who think that electric communi- 
oation is capable of being brought within the reach of thei 
masses of the people should be realized, would not the adop- 
tion of ^niform weights and measures be a condition to be 
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attached to it almost as important as prquji ent is to a 
penny-postage ? 

B» A common language as well as a common scale of 
weights and measures would materiallj assist a r^iid and 
correct use of the telegraph, and thereby diminish oosttinesB vi 
communication. It is clear, before such a change, howerer 
desirable, can be brought about, that the inhabitants of each 
country must be sufficiently adyanced to use a common 
language and a common system of weights and measures 
among themselves. They may then, but not till then, be 
prepared to feel their way to ascertain wh^er the lines of 
demarcation, the impediments to intercourse created by 
diverse Hy stems of notation, cannot be broken through by 
the abandonment of many for the adoption of one. 

P. Having once established a unit standard measure of 
weight, whether by balancing a given quantity of distilled 
water of a given temperature, or by some other process, has 
it been thought desirable to make the weights for genenl 
use out of any particular substance ? 

IL They arc made of metal, the greater weights of iron 
and the lesser of brass and copper; metals being selected 
because their comparative indestructibility secures that the 
weights formed from them will remain unaltered, and because 
their weight in proportion to their bulk recommends them 
above most other commodities as handy for use and easily 
put aside for future use. 

P. In considering the various contrivances and arrange- 
ments for facilitating interchange, we agreed that we ought to 
look upon them as aids for making labour more productive. 
The steady advance of man^s capacity to produce and preserve 
wealth is one of the chief causes of the superior state of 
existence which he now enjoys compared with that of his 
forefathers. There is another measure, not exactly available 
in the interchange of commodities, but universally adopted in 
facilitating the engagements between employed and employers, 
servants and masters, borrowers and lenders, landlords and 
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tenants, in estimating the extent of service rendered and of 
labour performed, m regulating manufactnring processes, in 
determining tLe periods and seasons for agricultnra! operations, 
in making appointments for departure, arriTal, and meeting, 
as occasion may requirej in contributing to the snecess of 
what is intended by the chemist in his laboratory or by the 
cook in the kitchen : what measure is that ? 

B. The measure of time. 

P. Our numerous pubKc clocks, the clock in almost every 
house, the watch in the pocket, and the chronometer on board 
the ship, all bejir testimony to the universality of the interest 
felt in the capability of determining with accuracy the length 
of the intervals between future acts appointed to be perform ed, 
between various phenomena and occurrences, between the 
beats of a pulse, the strokes of an engine, between seed- time 
and harvest, and between the various stages of existence in 
vegetable and animal life. The measures of which we have 
so far spoken differ in different countries ; but the measure of 
time is the same in all. Languages differ, and therefore the 
measures of time, although the same in all countries, are 
expressed by different names. You are conversant with the 
names seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and 
years. Which among all these has been fixed upon as tlie 
unit standard measure of time 7 

k B. We know that sixty seconds make a minute, sixty 
Minutes an hour, and twenty-four hours a day, and that 365 
days make a year^ with the exception of leap-year, which has 
36 G days; but which ia the unit standard measure whence 
the others are derived we do not know. 
P P. As you can read the clock, and are sensible of the 
importance of keeping time, it would be a pity if you were 
abut out from the opportunity of learning on what principle 
clocks and other instruments for measuring time are con- 
structed. Let me begin by ascertaining what you really do 
know about the different lengths of time which the jaanjcs 
that you have mentioned stand for. What iu a year? 

11 
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B* A year is the interral of time which elapses ^rhile the 
eaiih is making one complete ciitnait round the sun, ofj as it 
ia sometimes expressed, the interval which elapses between the 
earth's departure from any point in it* orbit and its return to 
that fiame point, 

I\ How is thae interral e:spreased in days ? 

B, It cannot be expressed exactly in days. It id 365 daya 
5 hours 48 minutes 50 seconds. 

P. What do you mean l>y a day t 

B. Not a day as distinguished from nighty but the whole 
interval comprised by one day and one liight taken together. 

l\ Would that be a satisfactory aceount of what is meanl 
by a day to people living within the Arctio and Antarctle 
circles ? 

B. No, But it will serve our purpose— -the purpose of all 
but the few who do live there. 

P. You win not object to hare an expreasion fop this inter- 
val wliich you say is made up in our part of the earth of one 
day and one night taken together, that %vill be accurate and 
applicjible to all parts of the earth. You of course know the 
cause of the succession of day and night, or (to avoid using the 
word " day ■ ' in more senses than one) of light and darkness ? 

B, The rotation of the earth, owing to which the rays of 
the sun which can only fall upon that half of the earth which 
is turned towards it, light Up different parts of the earth in 
B accession* 

P. You hare read of the sun*s coming to the meridiaja ; do 
you know what is meant by that expression 7 

B. It seems to imply that the aun moves round the earth ^ 
rather than that the earth rotates. It signifies the sun^a 
motion as inferred from a partial and false interpretation of 
appearances, rather than the earth*B rotation which causes the 
sun*s apparent motion. The interval between the sunV 
apparent departure from any meridian and return to it again, 
or the interval between noon and noon^ is one rotation of the 
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P. You are not fax firom the truth, but there is one circmn- 
stance which you have omitted to take into account. While 
the earth is rotating, does it remain fixed or stationary in 
space? 

B. No; it is travelling in its orbit, that is, pursuing its 
TOurse round the sun. 

P. Must not this make some difference between a day and 
one exact rotation of the earth ? I have led you into an 
inquiry for which you are not quite prepared. Your curiosity 
will be excited to study these subjects more minutely and 
accurately than it would be possible for us to do now. But 
I may set you upon making a comparison between what you 
have told me and what I will tell you. You told me that the 
year consists of about 365 J days; and I tell you that the 
earth makes about 366^ rotations in a year, that is, the 
number of rotations is one more l^an the number of days in 
a year. Before you attempt to trace the consequences of 
this difference between the number of the earth's rotations 
and the number of days in a year, let me ask, — Has it ever 
occurred to you how we should fare as to light and darkness 
if the earth did not rotate at all while it travelled round the 
sun? 

B. As the earth moved round the sun, we, that is, the 
inhabitants of England, should have a gradual change from 
light to darkness, and back from darkness to light once a 
year. 

P. And if the earth made one rotation in the course of a 
year? 

J5. One part of the earth would be constantly in darkness 
and another part in the light. We should have something 
like a succession of the seasons, but no succession of day and 
night. 

P. And if the eartli made five rotations during the year? 

B, There would be five rotations and four days in tito }«i 

P. How many rotations woidd the earth make aC Ulii 
before the sun retomed to the same nxmdian? 




2^ paiLO-gocxAZis. 

tzaEKS a jear. bcv sacx i 

J?. 1-2^ TEcaskzas ; and if ly|3> rocasioDS be unihipfied ly 
369. Ae Eiaiber cf dxrs in &e jear. we lixre 366 itHatinni 

P. Is «!> b^ipeos diat &e name *- dar "^ is apfdied to oat 
exact rotadijii of die eanK. as also to ls\z >^"ft»t»^*w- ^^ 
fint is called Ae sidereaL and the aeeond the wdar dxj, Hfliv 
Brack loD^er is die solar dian the sidexeai daj ? 

£. -j^ part of a day, or about faar mimites. 

P. Adopting the langnage in general use, which mem 
hznaed npon the soppodtion that the stars and son mofc^ 
while the cardi is at rest, the sidereal daj is the inteml 
which elapses before the same star returns to an j paidcolar 
meridian, and die solar day is the intenral before the son 
returns to the same meridian. 

B, Does not Uiis explanation overlook the fact that while 
the earth travels round the sun its position must be altered in 
regard to the slars ? 

P. This fact has not been overlooked. Attempts have 
been made to estimate what allowance, if any, ought to be 
made for it. I may mention that examination with the most 
powerful and delicate instruments has not led to the discovery 
of any appreciable difference in the apparent size of the 
stars when examined from points distant 190,000,000 milci 
from one another. If some slight variations have been sus- 
pected, or even ascertained of late years, the difference is too 
insignific<ant to modify any conclusions founded upon the 
assumption that the earth's position in regard to the stars is 
fixed. As the only means of getting at the distances of suns, 
planets, and stars is through the changes observable in their 
apparent sizes when viewed from different points the distance 
between which is known, astronomers hitherto have been 
able to ascertain thus much — the stars must be of enormous 
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nze, to appear so large as they do; and their distance is incal- 
culable, since no difference is observable in their apparent sizes 
when examined from points 190,000,000 miles apart. 

B, We ought not henceforward to have any difficult j in under- 
standing the difference between a solar and a sidereal day. 

P. There is another circumstance which must not be lefb 
unnoticed. Although the earth's rotation is uniform, so that 
the length of the sidereal day is invariable, its progress in its 
orbit is more rapid at one period than at another. Will the 
length of the solar day be altered, according as the earth 
moves more quickly or more slowly ? 

B. The quicker the movement of the earth in its orbit, the 
greater must be the length of the solar day. 

P. Does the solar day, as marked by the clock, vary in 
length like the solar day marked by the sun ? 

B. No. Accurate clocks mark seconds, minutes, hours, 
and hence days, of uniform length. 

P. Clocks have been constructed so that 365 days of uni- 
form length shall correspond with the sum of 365 days of 
unequal length. Can you tell how that has been managed ? 

B. By dividing the §pm of 365 unequal days by 365 ; the 
quotient will give an average day. 

P. That average day has been fixed upon as the unit 
standard measure of time. It goes by the name of the " mean 
solar day." Our clocks, watches, and chronometers are con- 
structed to mark that precise interval, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, such fractional parts of that interval as are 
found best adapted to the purposes of daily life. The unit 
standard being once agreed upon, the measures for the frac- 
tional parts follow as a matter of course. You can tell me 
what they are. 

B. The hour := -^ of a mean solar day; the minute 
= ^ of an hour ; the second = ^ of a minute. The only 
larger measure made up of multiples of days is the week, 
= 7 days. Our months are of different lengths ; and the 
year, as already stated, is 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes and 
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50 aeoondfly and canEOt^ therefore, be exaoUy meaoured in 
days. 

P, A year is one of those remarkable interrals of which it 
is desirable to retain a record. It is also desirable that the 
monthfl and seasons of one year should conrespond with 
months and seasons of the eame name in other years, But 
it is convenient that each year ahonld begin immediately aller 
midnight of the 31st day of December. The year, thereiore, 
must be made up of entire days. Do you know how the odd 
hours and minutes have been proyided for, so that their 
accumulation, if disregarded, may not derange the order of 
the months and seasons ? 

B. The rough oonttiyance for praserring this order was to 
make every fourth year consist of 366 days, by adding one 
day to February, The years thus prolonged are Cidled **leap 
jeara." But the exact measurements of modem times showed 
that the year by this arrangement was made on an &?< 
eleven minntea too long, Triiling as eleven minutes 
appear, repeated 400 times they add up to three whole 
to neutralize which the fourth of each] hundred years m alone 
made a leap year, the other three consisting of 365 days* In 
every 400 years we have 97 consisting of 366 days, and 303 
of 365 days; and thus 400 years of whole days are brought to 
correspond with the same number of years, supposing each to 
measure 365 days 48 minutes 50 seconds, 

P, I may congratulate you on understanding so well the 
principles on which our measurements of time have been 
arranged* You will, I dare say, follow them out with greater 
minuteness in your astronomical studies* There is another 
measure used in connection both with the measure of time 
and the measure of space* Your lessons in geography hav© 
made you acquainted with the terms " latitude " and " longi- 
tude '* — what do they stand for ? 

B. Latitude is distance from the equator, north and south j 
and longitude ia distance, east or west, from any meridtan hni 
adopted for the occasion. 
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P. And hoTT are these distances measured ? 

B. Not in yardsy ox mnltiplea of yards, but in d^ees. 

P. What is a degree ? 

B. A degree is the 360ih part of the circum^^noe of a 
pirole ; every circumferenoe being supposed, for the purposes 
of measurement, to be divided into 360 equal parts or degrees* 

P, Atq not angles also measured in degrees and parts of 
degree^? 

B, Tef^ ihQ apex cf angr angle xnay be made the centre of 
a circle $ and the arc contained, between its two sides giyes 
the measure of the angle. Any number of lines or radii may 
be drawn from the centre of a circle to its ciroumfbrence ; 
and the sum of all the angles at the centre will be 360 degrees. 
An arc gf 90^ subtends a right angle ; an arc of less than 
90^, au acute angle ; and an arc of more than 90^, an obtuse 



P, Yqu are iamiliar with the lines drawn upon a terrestrial 
glol^ to assist you in your yarious computations. What is 
the name of that great circle which is equidistant fix>m both 
poles? 

B. The equator. 
. P« There are numerous circles parallel to the equator, 
approaching the poles, north and south : what are they ? 

B. Lines of latitude. These circles are smaller and smaller 
as they approach either pole, where they are represented by a 
dot or point. 

Pi What are those great circles passing through both poles 
and crossing t^e equator at right angles ? 

B. They aye lines of longitude, or meridian lines. 

P. On globes on which these lines are twenty-four in 
number, cutting the equator and every circle parallel to it at 
equal distances ; how many degrees are contained between 
every two of these adjoining lines ? 
. jB. Fifteen degrees. 

P. And as the earth makes one complete rotation each 
sidereal day, to what time does 15° longitude correspond ? 
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B^ To the twenty-fourth part of a eidereal day or to om 
Eidereai hour. Each degree correspondi with four imnutas of 
time. 

P. la there any connection between degrees and space 
dmilar to that which you haTe described between degree 
and time ? 

B* That could not be, for degrees of longitude vary greatlj 
in length, gradually diminishing as they approach the polea. 
Degrees of longitude on the equator and degrees of latitude 
being each the 360th part of a great circle, measure lixty- 
nine and a half miles. 

P- Are degrees much used for purposes of measurement ? 

J5, Yea ; but we know very little about thens. Angles are 
measured in degrees, and latitude and longitude also. As the 
earth rotates from west to east at the rate of a degree in 
every four miiiuteSf when it b known by a chronometer what 
the hour of the day is at any particular place where the 
chronometer had been set, and it has bi^n aacartained h^ an 
observation of the sun what the hour of Uie day is at the 
place where the observatiou is made, every four mimites of 
the difference between these two times is equivalent to tlie 
difference of a degree of longitude between the two places. 
The captain of a ship at sea will know that for every hour's 
difference between the time marked by the sun and the time 
marked by the chronometer, there are 15^ of longitude 
between the position of his ship and the place whose time 
is marked by the chronometer — west, if the sun be after 
thfe chronometer j eaat, if the aun be before the chronometer. 
The altitude of the sun will give him his latitude; and the lati- 
tude and longitude together give him his place on the chart. 

P* Can it be said that the contrivance for measuring 
degrees in combination with that for measuring time iu any 
way facilitates interchange or production ? 

B, Kot only can it be said, but it cannot he doubted. 
The navigator by its help is able to traverse the oceau as 
sure of every step of his progress as if he were an land; 



md ills voyagea are thus made more speedily and more 
tefely, one of the conieqneucea of which is, that passengers 
ind merchandise are transported at diminiabed cost, 

P. There are other measures, such a^a the thermometer, or 
Ineasure of heat, and the barometer, or measure of the weight 
pf the air, which have uaes so varied and interesting that not 
» understand the principle of their construclioa is to be 
fleprived of much intellectual gratification, as weE as to be 
But off from powerful resources for the production and for 
^e judicious application of wealth to the purposes of well- 
leing. They cannot fairly be brought within the limita of 
l^e subjects on which I proposed to talk with you. But 
fiiere is a measure more universally used than any of those 
Irhich we have gone over — the measure of value. That we 
must reserve for separate and detailed examination^ I will 
llotj however, take leave of you here without recalling your 
attention to those quaHties in men which you classified as 
food, and asking you whether the introduction of weights 
ind measures inclines you to modify in any respect the classi- 
Ication which you have made ? 

B. We are oaly more deeply impressed than before with 
he importance of cultivating those qualities in childhood and 
routb, so that they may flourish in manhood. Intelligence 
md skill of a high order are required to turn contrivancea 
br facilitating intercbaoge to the best account ; and honesty , 
iccuracy, and circumspection, are not to be dispensed with in 
toae who are to be trusted with the use of them. The visits 
>f inspectors may be safeguards against flagrant dishonesty 
iztd carelessness, but to derive the fuU benefit from the aids 
B productiveness placed withiu our reach ^ we require a preva- 
lence of ioteUigence and honesty not only in tradesmen, but 
ii the inspectors who supervise tradesmen* We may rely 
fcon inspectors as upon policemen, to keep dishonesty in 
ebeck [ but we must look to the teachers and trainers of the 
oTing to cultivate the intelligence and honesty which will 
nt our expecting good conduct. 
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P. There is yet another contrivance for facilitating intcN 
change which has been repeatedly adverted to in our convert 
nations, which, even had we wished to ignore it, would hart 
forced itself upon our notice, and which — although the quahfii 
cations for understanding it were unattainable except ihraagk 
the intermediate investigations just completed — ^I coTild nd 
but touch upon while I requested you to mark it as a subject 
not omitted, but simply reserved for future consideratioii. 
You perceive that when you go into a shop to procure com"« 
modities, the weights and measures in use enable you at once 
to come to an understanding with the shopman conoeming 
the quantities of them that you would have. There is 
another thought, however, is there not, in the mind ci yea 
both ? 

B. Yes, the quantity of money which is to pass firom ni 
to him in exchange for his commodities. 

P. If you and he are not already aware of that through 
previous dealings, how do you ascertain it ? 

B, By asking the price which he puts upon the commo- 
dities which we are thinking of bujring. 

P. In making use of the word "buying," are you not 
introducing a new word in the place of " exchanging " ? 

B, When, in making exchanges, one of the commoditiei 
is money, the person who parts with the money is called a 
" buyer," and the person who receives it is called a " seller,'* 
and "to buy" and "to sell" are substituted for "to 
exchange." 
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' P. Does the nae of monej gopersede exchange ? 
B. No. The use of moziey faflilitatffl exchaoge. For that 
reason money is called a medinm of exchange. There would 
be no exaggemtkm in tajing that it enables a hundred ex- 
changes to take place fcr one that would take place without 
it. Money is quite as effecdre in distributing commoditief 
as the iron-pipes in our streets are in distributing water 
and gas. 

P. I rejoice that ypa should have a vivid impression ok 
the immensity of the advantages secured to us by the use of 
money as a medium of exchange; but, at presenty let us not 
allow oidr attentami to wander horn the examination oi these 
advantages, what they really are, and how they are to be 
enjoyed free from danger, lest throng any oversight we 
should be obliged to revert to your pipes for illustratious of 
damages similar to those frtMn floods and explosions arising 
out of defective aErangements and wodonanship* Kiglit any 
commodity be used as a medinm of exchange ? 

B. Tes; but not with equal wdrsuaUt^. Some, such as 
liquids, fruit, and giease, could scarcely 6dJjtato iuU^diAnga, 
Perishable commodities mnst not be used as tmmey mfham 
general convenienoe is ihe ob^eeL 

P. Passing over commodities that are perishable, M evi- 
dently unfit, would all othecs be wrvieeable 7 

B, No. Those iiiM^ Talnes of which «r« finall as c<^ap^r<4 
with their bulk and wei^ most be exdwkd, TIm^ um t^( 
them as money wooli impose upon huy^§ ibe me^Hty 
qf carrying about with them had§ t&u^iy be<»rabW. It 
iron were to be used, the ^rar-pcnind \Qd id ht^sA W'ml4 
not be purchasaUe with leis than from i/nu, U$ iwtiuiy {X/m»i4m 
of iron. Mai^ other meiak, -mhum rudm U gri^t^ In j/r*^ 
portion to their boik and wigi^jt, arte stiil Um^ etimhri^m ^ 
a medium of exchange. Husse tk^uglits hsi¥ti UAUt n ¥ftry 
general adoption of ^qid 9ad mknsr m tlM$ $unustmi «/iU (4^ 
which to make money. 

P. Exdudii^ from amnMBf tmautodUim tiwm that aro 
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perishable and those that are bulky and heavy in proportion 
to their va^uej does it matter whieh of the others we fix upon 
to use as monej ? 

B. There are two properties which ought to be possessed 
by the materia! out of which it is attempted to construct a 
medium of exchange, so desirable as to be almost iadispeii* 
sable- It ought to be of uniform quality, and susceptible of 
being divided and subdivided without detracting from its 
ralue. Indigo, wool, cotton, silk, flax, and the fabrics made 
from them, diamonds, pearis, and precious stones j — all fail In 
one, and some in both, of these requisites, 

P. Some such reasons as these must have led to the 
general adoption of gold and silver as tJie commodities out 
of which to make a medium of exchange. You may aa well 
enumerate all the qualities inherent in these metals that fit 
them so peculiarly for the purpose ? 

B, Their value is great compared with their bulk and 
weight ; they are durable ; they can be divided aad sub- 
divided, each part retaining the same value, in proportion to 
the value of the undivided whole, that its weight does to tbd 
weight of the whole; and all the parts admit of being brought 
to a common standard of fineness, 

P, In some countries both these metals are converted into 
money. In othersj they confine themselves to the use of one. 
Our inquiry shall now be concerning the monetary arroDge- 
ments in our own country — what they are ; and^ incidentally, 
why they should have been adopted in preference to others^ 
Some of my questions will be directed to the reasons of things, 
and some to matters of fact* The first will set you thinking; 
the latter will set you remembering wliat you have learned, 
and stating what you know and what you do not know. And 
where there is not one among you who can tell me what you 
ought to know before we separate, then I will tell you. You 
know, I dare say^ the name of the imit standard measure of 
value which has been established in this country ? 
B. The sovereign or pound sterling. 
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P. Can you tell me anything about this sovereign ? 

B. It is a gold coin ; but the gold of which it is made is 
not pure gold. It is a combination of gold and copper melted 
together in the proportion of eleven ounces of pure gold to 
one ounce of copper. The copper thus combined with gold 
is called " alloy ;" and the gold alloyed with copper in this 
proportion is said to be gold of the Mint standard of fineness. 
40 lbs. troy weight of this gold is cut up into 1,869 pieces 
of uniform weight, and each piece, when coined, is called a 
sovereign. 

P. What induces you to fix upon this weight of 40 lbs. to 
cut up into sovereigns ? 

B, It is the smallest number of lbs. that we could take 
capable of being cut up into whole sovereigns without a 
remainder. We might have taken 160 ozs. which admit of 
being cut up into 623 sovereigns. 20 lbs., as you can see, 
might be coined into 934J sovereigns, and 80 ozs. might be 
coined into 311 J sovereigns; but neither could be coined 
into whole sovereigns without a remnant. Eeduced to the 
equivalent in money, for 1 lb. we should have 46/. 14«. 6(?., 
and for 1 ounce, 3/. 17«. lQ\d. 

P, What is the weight of a sovereign ? 

B. 123J grains. 

P. The work of coining is conducted at the Mint, which is 
a Government establishment, and the public may take their 
gold there and get it converted into coin, at the rate of 
3/. 175. 10 Jc?. per ounce, free of charge. With the coinage 
so conducted, what is the difierence in value between two 
parcels of gold of the Mint standard of fineness and of the 
same weight, one uncoined, and the other coined ? 

B. None at all, imless something would be paid by a 
proprietor of uncoined gold to avoid the trouble of taking 
it to the Mint, and the loss of the use of it while it was going 
through the process of coining. 

P. I may tell you that the Government have made an 
arrangement with the Bank of England, the nature of whose 
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business compels them to have in their possession at all times 
a large stock of coined gold, by which the public, if so dis- 
posed, have the option of demanding gold ready coined for 
their uncoined gold, at the rate of SI. 17 s. 9d. per ounce, 
paying, in fact, for the convenience afforded them, at the rate 
of 1 Jef. per ounce, or of 3s, Ad. per cent., or three sovereigns 
out of 1,869, or one sovereign out of 623. Leaving this trifle 
out of consideration, what shall we say of the values of equal 
weights of coined and uncoined gold ? 

B. That they are the same. 

P. The importer of gold is seldom obliged to submit to 
this deduction of 3s. Ad. per cent., trifling as it is. A small 
part, only, of our imported gold is required to be turned into 
additional coin. There are, generally, merchants and dealers 
desirous of obtaining gold for purposes of manufacture or for 
sending abroad, uncoined being as suitable as coined for them. 
What might they |do in order to obtain gold at a less rate 
than 3/. 175. 10 Jc?. per ounce ? 

B. They might offer to importers something between 
SL 17s. lOhd. and 31. 17s. 9c?. per ounce, and thus induce 
the importers to sell to them rather than to the Bank of 
England. 

P. Transactions of this kind are of frequent occurrence. 
Hence, coined and uncoined gold may be said to be of the 
same value, without suppressing even so much as S$. Ad. per 
cent. Is there anything else that remains to be noted con- 
cerning the sovereign ? 

B. Nothing that we can think of; for we need not mention 
its shape, and the stamp upon it. They are known to every- 
body. 

P, We have cogni2ance of its weight and fineness, of its 
shape and stamp, and of its correspondence in value with the 
same weight of uncoined gold : but what is that value 7 

B. That question is meant to put us off our guard — to puzzle 
^g — to confuse us — to lure us into forgetfulness of what we have 
learned about values. We have already said that values TB17, 
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that they fluctuate. We cannot^ therefore, teli you the value 
of a sovereign, unless you tell us the time at which and the 
eomiaodity in which you would have its value estimated. 

P. Are you quite sure that its value has not been fixed by 
law? 

B, We cannot say that such an attempt may not have been 
made ; but we know that the attempt could not be successful, 
unce values cannot be fixed. 

P. Nevertheless, I have been told, in answer to the question 
just put to you, that its value is fixed, and what that value is 
—viz. 205. 

B. But we should have been dull ^d careless to give such 
an answer ajler our lesson on the yard measure. 

P. Since you are quite fortified on that pointy let us pursue 
our inquiries into some other particulars concerning our coin- 
age. Do sovereigns, unaided by coins of other denominations, 
serve the purpose of measuring the values of the quantities of 
commodities most commonly bought and sold in the daily 
business of life ? 

jB. No ; and we have other coins to mark smaller values 
than a sovereign can be used for. Among these is the half- 
sovereign, weighing, as its name seems to imply, half as much 
as a sovereign. Coins of much less value than that are in 
daily use, but they are not made of gold. 

P. Will you mention some of the other coins which have 
been provided to measure values smaller than a half-sove- 
reign? 

B. There are several, but the principal are the shilling and 
the penny ; the first made of silver, the second of copper. 
These, with the sovereign, make the £ $* d. of our accounts. 

P. What is a shilling? 

B. The ^^ of a £ or of a sovereign. 

P. As the shilling is a silver coin, and as the value of 
silver fluctuates, how can a shilling be invariably -g^^^ of a 
sovereign? 

B. W^ know that it is so. We can always obtain change 
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for a sovereigQ at that rate; and people, who hare more 
shillmgs than they need for their smaller pajments, find no 
difficulty in exchanging them for sovereignSy at the rate of 
20 to a £. 

P. Do you think you will be the worse for knowing why 
the shilling made of silver is always -3^ of a sorereign made of 
gold, besides knowing that it is so, and for learning, in addi- 
tion, whether anything could possibly arise to disturb the 
peaceful circulation of sovereigns and shillings as now coined 7 
But tell me, first, why should not the shilling be made of 
gold, and then disturbance would be impossible 7 

B, A shilling of gold would weigh the twentieth part of 
123 grains, or 6 grains ; and be, therefore, much too small to 
admit of being conveniently used as money. 

P. The object of those who contrived our silver coins must 
have been to combine the convenience of larger bulk, with 
values, in proportion to the sovereign, as invariable as if the 
coins were all made of gold. Can you tell me an3rthing more 
about the shilling ? By carefully examining what we know, 
we may be led to the discovery of the means by which the 
shilling has been hitherto and may be henceforward main- 
tained of the invariable value of ^ of a sovereign. 

B. The silver of which it is made is alloyed with copper, 
not quite in the same proportion as that in which gold is 
alloyed. In every twelve ounces of silver of the Mint 
standard, there are only 18 dwt. of copper, and 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
of pure silver. 

P. What is the weight of the shilling ? 

B, One ounce of silver is coined into five shillings and six- 
pence, or two ounces into eleven shillings. Hence a shilling 
weighs 1^1 oz., or 87 grains. 

P. Will the Mint or the Bank of England take silver in the 
same way as they will gold from all who bring it, and return 
the same weight of silver coined 7 

J3. No. Silver coin can only be obtained from the Mint 
by purchase : which means, by giving gold coin in exchange 
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for it, at the rate of eleven sovereigns for every 40 ounces of 
coined silver, or of 5s. 6d, per oz. 

P. How does the Master of the Mint procure the silver to 
meet the demands of the public for silver coin ? 

B. By buying it. And as the price of silver has fluc- 
tuated for these last forty years between As. lid. and 6s. 3d. 
per oz., the advantage to the Mint has been between 7d. and 
Bd. for every ounce of silver coined, which goes part of the 
way towards paying its expenses. 

P. Might it not be expected that the Mint would be more 
ready to coin silver, from which this advantage is obtained, 
than gold which yields none ? 

B. The r^ulations under which the Mint is conducted 
being made to supply the wants and to suit the convenience 
of the public, and not to yield profit to the Mint, the obliga- 
tion of coining gold free of charge is imposed upon it. But 
the public are protected against having an inconvenient quan- 
ti^ of silver coin forced upon them, because creditors are not 
compelled to accept payment in silver of any debt owing to 
them of a larger amount than 405. The law has pronounced 
that all debts above 40^. must be, at least partially, paid in 
gold, if insisted upon by the creditors. Adopting the lan- 
guage in common use, gold is a legal tender to any amount, 
silver to the amount of 405. only. 

P. Can you explain why this distinction between gold and 
ralver should have been made ? 

B. It was open to choose between these two metals, they 
being the two best fitted to serve the purposes of money. 
Grold was fixed upon as being the best adapted to represent 
large value in comparatively small bulk and weight ; but 
nlver has been made to represent gold in measuring small 
values as being better adapted for the purpose, arming the 
public with the right of resisting any attempt to deprive 
them of the superior convenience of gold for the measure- 
ment of larger values. 

P. Does it appear to you that the public are secured 

1% 
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against the inconveniences both of a deficient and of an 
excessive supply of silver coin ? 

. B. An adequate supply of silver coin may be considered 
sure, for the Mint is always ready to coin ; and no proprietor 
of silver coin would think of melting it or of turning 5^. 6(i. 
into less than bs, 2d. ; and an inconveniently large supply is 
not to be dreaded, because the public are entitled to refuse 
accepting any larger sum than 4:0s. in silver. 

P. Since our coinage has been established on its present 
basis, the extreme fluctuation in the price of silver has been 
between 4s. llc^. and 5s. 3d, per oz. ; but is it not possible 
that a greater fluctuation might make it necessary to diminish 
the weight of silver in the shilling ? 

B. It is certainly possible, but not probable. Were the 
necessity to occur, it would be a matter of little moment. 

P. Is not the reducing the weight or the debasing of the 
current coin considered a very bad act by all intelligent 
people? 

B, Yes, and rightly; but to reduce the weight of the 
shilling, provided that the smaller weight continued to repre- 
sent the twentieth part of a sovereign, would be no debase- 
ment of our money, which is gold ; the silver and copper 
coins being but tokens or contrivances for representing those 
fractional parts of a sovereign which would be inconveniently 
small as gold. 

P. But you have not explained how it might possibly be 
necessary to reduce the weight of the shilling. 

B, The price of silver might rise above 5s. Qd. per oz., 
say to 6s. or upwards. The Mint would then lose where 
they now gain. They would buy an ounce of silver for 6s. 
and coin it into no more than 5s. 6d,, unless they reduced the 
weight of the shilling. 

P. Would there be any other harm besides that of the 
loss to the Mint, that is, to society, if the weight of the shil- 
ling were not reduced ? 

jB. The silver coin would disappear. It would be melted 
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ai fast M it was eoined, because the sihrer in 5«. 6<f . would 
be worth 6«. The only silyer coin in drcnlation would be 
that which had been worn down so that 6s. weighed no more, 
or less, than one ounce. 

P. What circamstances conld possibly make the price of 
direr rise above 5s. 6d, per oz. ? 

B, Circnmstances similar to those which have caused it to 
rise from 4s. lid, to os. 3d. per oz. A veiy large and con- 
tinuous increase in the annual produce of gold unaccom- 
panied by any corresponding increase of the quantity of silver 
would tend to lower the value of gold as measured in silver, 
or, which is the same thing, to raise the price of silver. 

P. Is it likely that there ever wiU be any very great fluc- 
tuations in the relative values of gold and silver ? 

J5. Judging firom what we have seen hitherto, we might 
say — ^No. The discovery of the gold-fields in California, 
feUowed, and quickly too, by the discovery of those in 
Australia, large as has been the increase in the annual pro- 
duce of gold therefrom, has occasioned only the small rise in 
the price of silver so far noticed. In fact, the price of silver 
has of late fallen back to less than 6s, Id. per oz. When 
we bear in mind how small even the large annual produce 
oi late years is in comparison with the whole stock of those 
metals accumulated among us, the smallness of the fluctuation 
in their relative values ceases to surprise us. 

P. You perceive nothing in our monetary arrangements so 
fiur that exposes them to any disturbance. If, contrary to 
expectation, the fall in the value of gold, as measured in 
silver, were to continue till the price of silver rose above 
5s. 6d. per oz., the maintenance of silver coin in circulation 
would be easily accomplished by making a smaller weight 
d silver perform the fdnction of representing the twentieth 
part of a sovereign. Let us now pass on to the penny. What 
can you tell me about that ? 

B, A penny is the 240th part of a sovereign, = about 
half a gndn of gold, and if made of silver would be seven 

1%—^ 
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nf ^bai netal ; both too small iar tuie m money. A 
metal of &r gmi^ bulk atnl weight in prcipordoE to lU 
Tsloe^ copper, hm bem adopted, out of whidi to coin pence, 
halfpeiice, and fcthings^ 

P. ITbat are the ccutriTanc^ hj which the copper pennj 
m made mnfoTmlj to represent ^^ of a pound, or a half- 
grain of gold, while the price of copper hsA f uctiiated from 
WL to 120/- per ton ? 

B. The weight of our present copper coin is 23 pence = 
one pound aToixdupois; or 51,520 pence :^ 214/, IBs. Ad. 
are coined out of a ton of copper. The profit from the 
coinage ia a iecoritj to tlie pablic that there will be no 
reluctant to keep them supplied with a sufficiency of money 
capable of actxng^ as a medium of exchange for small raltiea. 
And as copper coin is consumted a legal tender only to the 
extent of 12^. ^ one ahHling, people are secure against being 
annoyed by an inconvenient weight in the form of money* 
There is also some security against the destruction of the 
coin in the &ct that the copper in a penny is not worth more 
than a halfpenny.* 

P, You all remember the dreadful shipwreck of the Mot^al 
Charter iteam-ves^L She had on board a Jarge quantity of 
BOTereignSj most of which were saved, but many of them so 
amashed, broken, and beaten about as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable. Suppose there had been similar values of shillings 
and pence on boardj and recovered fi*om the wreck also lo 
much defaced as to be unserviceable as money : what would 
be the respective values of 100/. in defaced sovereigns, 100/. 
in defaced shillingSj and 100/. in defaced pence, assuming the 
exact weights of each to hare been brought up from the 
bottom of the sea ? 

J3. 100/. of defaced sovereigns would be worth 100/,; 
100/. of defaced shillrngs would be worth about 93/.; lOOl, 
of defaced pence would be worth about 50/. ; although all 
alike in value, had they been preserved as money. 

/^, You hftye se^n some of the petice and halfpence that 
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liaye been lately coined to replace die copper pence of irUch 
you have been speaking. It is a woik of conaiderable time 
to snpply the new coin in quantities sufficient to admit of 
the other being entirely withdrawn tmm circulation. The 
xepresentatiye of our half-grain of gold is to be changed. 
Taking some little credit to ourselves for intelligence, this 
diange is being made imder the supposition that it is for the 
better. The new pence, and halfpence, and Birthings are, as 
yon know, made of bronze and are smaller and lighter than 
the old, and yet large enough for convenient use. What do 
you think of the change ? 

B. We greatly prefer the new coin. We consider the 
ehange a great improvement. W))en we are fully supplied, 
we shall be quit of the unpleasant smell attaching to copper, 
we shall have less weight to carry about, and the im- 
provement will be obtained at little or no cost, as the value 
of the copper saved by diminishing the weight of the penny 
will, we are told, nearly pay the expense of the new coinage. 

P. After noting these particulars, and many more might 
be noted, concerning the coin in circulation, we ought not to 
allow our attention to be distracted from the fact that 
123^ grains of gold of the Mint standard of fineness has 
been adopted as our unit standard measure of value. Our 
other coins, not golden, are only used as warrants, or cer- 
tificates, or tokens that the holders of them are entitled 
to the fractional part of a sovereign expressed upon each of 
them. They might be made of paper or wood. They are 
made as they are, because silv^, copper, and bronze have 
been thought preferable to paper, wood, or any other sub- 
stance. I will ask you to describe to me, if only for my 
satisfaction, our system of money of account, as if we had 
nothing but gold of the Mint standard of fineness, and omitting 
fractions. 

B. We have the sovereign or £ = 123 grains; the shilling 
or «. s= 6 grains ; the penny or d. = J grain. 

P. May we consider that the other particulars whiQk ^^ 
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hxre gone ore? togethei" ar^ of little importance towards 
undeTstanding our monetary sjstem ? 

J5. Of very little except to pei^ns whose bumneas it may 
be to <iireet <mr coinage, beyond the aatLsfaction of under- 
fttanding in all ita detaUa matters tliat we are handling every 
day of our lives* The essential in regard to our money, is in 
regard to weights and measures, is to be ihorougMy acquainted 
with our unit standard ^wlii eh ia a sovereign or 123.^ grains of 
gold, and that although gold is not used for Emaller values than 
half-sovereigns, the silver, copper, and bronze used in its place 
are representatives merely of the weight of the gold which 
would be iiBed if that weight were not too small in bulk to be 
conveniently usable as money. There are alfio contrivances 
in use for avoiding the inconvenience of very large weights as 
well as of very small weights of gold. Bank-notes are uaed 
in this way. 

P. You are right. But you have much to learn before you 
will be prepared to enter upon the subject of bank-notes or 
paper- money. You have correctly described one of the 
purposes of bank-notes. While reserving this subject for 
future examination^ we may prepare ourselves for another 
illustration of the means by which a commodity of small value 
may be employed to represent, may be made to act as an 
exact equivalent for^ larger values. Weights of silver, copper, 
and bronze, in themselves less valuable, are made to represent 
faithfully fractional parts of a sovereign; and a piece of paper, 
which figuratively may be said to be of no value, and accu- 
rately to be of less value than a farthing, is made to represent 
1,000 sovereigns. As we are but one in the great community 
of nations, can you tell me anything about the moneys of 
other countries ? 

B, We fear that our knowledge extends but little beyond 
the names of some of the coins which are current abroad, such 
as francs^ napoleons, dollars, florins, and roubles. 

P. While the moneys of other countries differ from oia^ 
^)ra is. many respects, they aU a^i^^ ito ^x^Ockjax* ^TKMS.%\»sislard 
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measure of Tdhie has been adopted in each. PerhapBitirould 
be safer to say that it has been intended to adopt a unit stan- 
dard measure of value. And all thoughts of using any other 
metals than gold and silver for the purpose have been dis- 
carded. Some, like ourselves, have adopted gold, some silver, 
and others have adopted both gold and silver, not with the 
thoQ^t of having two standards, but leaving it optional with 
the debtor to pay in gold or silver, or in both. Let us try 
and compare the merits of these different systems. And first 
as between gold and silver ? 

B. The unit standard measure of silver, supposing no gold 
coin to be in circulation, and no substitute for coin to be used, 
neoesatates the carrying about a weight fifteen times as great 
as would be required if gold were used. As gold serves the 
piupu fl e of coin equally in all other respects, and better in this, 
we incline to give it the preference. 

P. The option of two standards, or, as it may be repre* 
sented, of two metals for one standard, is next to be con- 
sidered. The principle involved in it, not the details, need alone 
occupy us here. Avoiding small fractions, we may say that 
the relative values of equal weights of gold and silver have fluc- 
tuated since the discovery of the Californian gold-fields between 
1 gold =16 silver and 1 gold =15 silver. In the midst of 
these fluctuations, two countries, A and F, have each had a 
doable standard. In A it was optional to pay one ounce of 
gold or 16 ounces of silver ; in F, to pay one ounce of gold or 
15| ounces of silver. At the commencement of this period, 
when the relative values of the two metals were 1 gold = 16 
silver, which of the two metals would be likely to have 
been selected by debtors in A for the discharge of their debts ? 
B. It would have been a matter of indifference ; and holders 
of gold and silver would equally take* them to the Mint to be 
ocnned and discharge their debts in both or either. 
P. And which would have been selected by debtors in F ? 
B. Silver. The holder of an oimce of gold would never 
hare tliought of discharging his debt in gold. He would 
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s)i^bi decline in the ralne of gold as measured in silver, the 
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'whedier they paid in gold or silver. As tLe value of gold 
graduaUj declined, say, till 1 02. gold = 15 02. silver, debtors 
in poaaession of 15 1 oz. of silver coid, instead of paying their 
debts with it, would liave used it aa merciiandize. With 
15 oz. of silrer, tLey would Lave procnred one ounce of 
gold, wMcb would equally well discharge tbeir debt, and leave 
them possessed of a half- ounce of silver. By this process, 
a circulation of silver coin exclusively would become one of 
silTer and gold mixed ; and if the values of the ounce of gold, 
instead of fluctuating between 15 J and 15 oz. of silver, were 
to fall permanently J so that tJie fluctuations were between 
15 and 14 oz. of silver for 1 oz. of gold, the silver coiu 
would disappear, 

P. If for F you suhstitnte Francej you have described 
what has taken place there of late years. Before the Cali- 
fomian era, the money in circulation there was silver ; the 
people who chose to indulge in tbe Inxtiry of gold coin 
paying a premium for it ; but for which premium gold would 
not have been taken to the Mint to be coioetl, or, if coined, 
would have been speedily melted* Since that era, the gold 
coin has been superseding the silver, although not yet to such 
an extent as to cause inconvenience. The future course of 
the Government there, doubtlefifi, awaits the further progress 
of the fluctuations in the relative values of the two metals. 
If you were invited to give an opinion, what would you 
Buggest ? 

B. The following of the example set in the United States. 
To make of silver a token coin — a representative of a given 
weight of gold, of more value coined than uncoined, aad to 
allow it to be a legal tender to a limited amount only. 

jp* I may now coogratnlate you on two things — on being 
acquainted with the coios of your country, and with the 
principles on which the arrangements of every monetary 
system must be based, whatever the commodities out of which 
the money may be made. The adoption of money as a 
measure of value has introduced a new "woi^ — ^x\r.%^ ^T^^^t-g^* 
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capper to sezre as a TTuwimm of eTrrhangR for smmiL ^-ainea. or 
thmr monetary laws wiH. ha¥e been rerised so aa. ra retaia 
siiyer" coiiL in ftirtr ^'Tti"** 

P. Are yoiL qniiB suze that siiTer coul umm diaappear 

B. It couidnot be othiKwiae; for the dAtmr pa iwj ii jii of Id 
ounees of aiirer, coined or imcoinefL,. would aTaiLhimaeifof the 
option which the law trare to him» He 'vyoaldaeil I5i onncea 
of his ailTer tor an oonce of gold wherewitk to diaehaEge hia 
debt, and remain p oo ae aao d of one-haif ounce of siiYor hj this 
very ordinaryexerciseof inreliiiyenfift. ThepoaaeBaor of zoidaud 
silver tmcoined would send in the disc alone to be coined at the 
Mint ; rtr>d the poaaesBor of p:old and sdrrar coined would use the 
iiia& aa coin with which to pay ddots, and the second aa mer- 

P. If tor A you subadtute America ( United States), <nme- 
thing like this has actually taken place. First, trom the 
slight decline in the value of gold aa meaanred in rolver, the 
silver coin gradually disappeared^ and thea the monetary lawa 
w^re alt^red^ making the gold dollar the unit standard 
meaaure of value. Silver is no longer used, eTcept for sibai- 
diary coina^ keeping the wights of each anlffciently small to 
inaore that the coined silver shall be more valuable than the 
same weight of diver uncoined and thereby depriving the 
holders of any disposition to melt or dia-coin it. Next what 
do you think will have occurred in F ? 

B, When the value of gold declined till I ounce waa worth 
no more than I5i oz., debtors woxdd have bean indi&reot 
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P^H ior V Jim. fobidtnte Fzanoe, jon bave iVarnhfd 
wittt baa taken {Jaoe dtere of late jeazs. Bc£se die CaE- 
JbnDSHk efa, die moaej in circulation tbere was siher; &e 
peofile wbo cboae to indnJge in tbe bixnnr of gaid coin 
fajing a p fe mium finr it ; but for wbicb jnemimn gold would 
not bare been taken to the Mint to be ocnned, or, if coined, 
woold bare been speedilf melted. iKnoe that en, the gcid 
coin bas been sii| > e i s etti ng the alTcr, ahhoogh not jet to sodi 
an eaUeot as to cause incagrenience- Tbe fbtoze course of 
die Goremment there, donbtless, awaits the farther progress 
of die flnetoations in die reladye raloes of die two metals. 
If jiM were innted to give an opinion, what would jon 

jB« Tbe following of die example set in the United States. 
To make of silrer a token coin — a representadye of a giren 
wcig^ of g<Mf of more raloe coined than tmocuned, and to 
sDowr it to be a legal tender to a limited amomit oolj. 

P, I maj now congratolate jou on two diings — on being 
acqnainted widi the coins of jour coontij, and widi the 
prindples on which the arrangements of eveij monetaij 
system must be based, whaterer the conmiodides out <^ which 
the nM»iej may be made. The adoption of money as a 
! of ralne has introduced a new word — price, ezpres- 
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■etoh tD vIk^ Oik 
, and poiiij bj tike nfid 

«fl otber commodities 
t mj^c Itare been expeded 
' fold^^eUi bees dneovered ? 

^. A ra^ of pnam mea£fy wtba^ing — l3ie consequence 
<if tLe iieadilj iocvean^g fgrfaetion, aocomobitioQ, aod inter- 
dujige «f coMMudk iei^ vidiiiiil mj correspandifig iiMTesie 
of die qnastil^ of mtmej or cf die mei&I out of whkk tmmej 
IB eoinedl 

P< Hu not diU mdook^-for disooreiy of gold eared us 
&ofii « gtcat inecnTenience, or^ pei:liap8, b& yoti may bare 
h^zd it spoken of, from a great cdtamity — a ecsFcity of 
money ? 

£. We haTe seea how inconTenieiiee might ikll upon a 
people fi-otn defeetire mint-arrangements, or from want of 
readmess in applying an adequate connterpoise to a di^uib- 
ance in the price of the inetsd out of which the subordinate 
pieces of monej or tokens were coined; but we do not see 
how there can be a scarcity of money when the mint ifl 
alwaya accessible to those who wish to ta-ffe their gold coinei 

P. But how would it avail that the mint was aocesaibie, if 
there were few persons possessed of gold, and that in very 
small quantities J to take there? Do you maintain, if the 
wealth and population of the commercial world were doubled, 
without any increase in the quantity of gold, that there would 
be no hindrance to the hujing and selling of those larger 
qimititim of commodities'^ 
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B. You are trying to mislead us. The onlj effect of a 
tetionary supply of gold concurrent with a twofold supply of 
stiher commodities would be a subsidence to a lower range of 
prices ; if to one-half of previous prices, each sovereign, each 
ihilling, and each penny would serve as a medium of exchange 
finr double the quantity of commodities. Hence the increased 
qoantity of commodities would be as easily bought and sold 
by a smaller as by a larger supply of gold. 

P. I am glad that you are able to see through this form of 
tihe 8carcity-of-money fallacy. In due time you will see 
through some more complicated forms in which it may be 
attempted to impose the same fallacy upon you. Having 
mastered principles, you will not easily be led to abandon 
tliem because you may be at a loss to trace their action amid 
all the concurrent and antagonistic forces, partly known and 
partly hidden, that are influencing supply and demand. The 
experienced investigator knows how to suspend his judgment 
idule searching for evidence. He considers principles pre- 
Tioosly accepted as on their trial. He is not tempted to 
surrender them when first brought in contact with a pheno* 
menon which he cannot interpret by them, nor to cling to 
them convulsively when the evidence sought for has been 
found to modify or to disprove them. The difficulty of 
tracing effects while we know that causes are in action, or of 
tracing causes, the effects of which are unmistakable, is 
fiuniliar to all observers and students, especially when the 
causes are remote, or weak, or concealed, or partially .and 
oovertly counteracted by other causes. Let me ask, would 
you undertake to detect that a thimbleful of water had been 
taken out of a cistern, or a handful of hay from a large 
waggon-load ? 

B. No. 

P. Should you have any doubt whether the repetition of 
snch acts would empty the cistern or demolish the waggon- 
load? 
. B. There could be no doubt. 
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P. If, while the thimble and the furtive hand were ooTertlj, 
but steadily, at work, water was being poured in and haj 
piled on occasionally, but not in sufficient quantities to counter^ 
balance the abstractions, what would you expect 7 

B. That the water and the hay would eventuallj dis- 
appear. 

P. And if, while these minor abstractions were being made 
secretly, the bucket and the hay-fork were working openly and 
vigorously in the same direction ? 

B, The thimble and furtive hand would lend their aid, 
although unperceived, to empty the cistern and the waggon. 

P. If the quantity of sugar, or tea, or of any other com- 
modity, were doubled or trebled, what effect would that have 
upon the prices of those commodities ? 

B. To lower them. 

P. Sliding down gradually from a large increase like one 
of these, could you fix when the increase would be so small 
as to cease to produce some eflfect in lowering prices? 

B. No: we could only confess our inability to trace the 
effect of the increase as it was gradually made smaller and 
smaller. 

P. Suppose, simultaneously with a small increase of supply, 
the price of the commodity rose ? 

B. We should be sure that some cause or causes, although 
imobserved by us, were • overpowering that which by itself 
could only be the cause of a fall of price. 

P. At your age, much of the knowledge requisite for your 
future guidance must be wanting; so, also, many of the 
fallacies and mistakes which assume the form and occupy the 
place of knowledge must be unknown to you. But whether 
it be knowledge, or whether it be fallacy, I ought to apprise 
you that abundance of money is by many considered a great 
blessing, and scarcity of money a terrible calamity. Much 
of the prosperity which we have enjoyed of late years has 
even been attributed to the discovery of the Califomian and 
Australian gold-fields. To you the quantity of money seems a 
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matter of indiffeience, e^pecbll j sedng ibatl we ai^ tsAfaS^ 
secure against an j such TaiiatioDS of qoandty as ai« Mbety 
to prodoee an inocHiYenient diatoTbanoe of prices. How do 
j€fa acooimt fiur the preyaknce of an opinion so greallj at 
Yariance wi^ your own ? 

B. Yon will not think ns piesnmptaonB if we say, that it 

probably arises &om the circmnstance that there are numr 

' people who hare not given systematic attention to the sabj^t 

under such experienced goidanoe as we hare been &Toared 

with. 

P. But cannot you imagine what may have given rise to 
floeh an opinion ? 

B. Such an opinion may hare arisen somewhat in this way* 
Alter the introduction of division of labotu-, interchange and 
the use of money; as the last operation in producing is to sell, 
so the first in consuming is to buy. People, accordingly, whose 
thoughts never carry them beyond proximate causes, say of 
those who cannot buy as much as they need, that they are 
suffering from want of money; of those who can buy without 
stint, that they enjoy plenty of money; and they speak in the 
same way, of those who cannot and of those who can discharge 
the debts which they have contracted. The state of distress 
or ease in which buyers and debtors feel themselves to be is 
ccmmiunicated to sellers and creditors, who are said to suffer 
or thrive from the scarcity or abundance of money in the 
possession of their customers and debtors. 

P. As you cannot deny the reality of the two states of 
distress and ease just depicted, to what do you attribute them, 
if the scarcity or abundance of money do not account for 
them to your satisfaction ? 

B. A istate of distress, as we have already agreed, is attri- 
butable to want of wealth — ^to insufficiency of wages and 
profit, arising, in most cases, from want of industry, of intel- 
ligence, pf economy, of probity, or of some or all of the 
industrial qualities indispensable to well-being. The preva- 
lence of these qualities, where the quantity of money is 
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smaU, will place abundance of wealth at the disposal of all 
who possess them, concurrently with a low range of prices. 
The deficiency of these qualities, even where the quantity of 
money is large, will cause an adequate supply of wealth to 
be beyond the reach of those who are deficient in them, 
concurrently with a high range of prices. 

P. Do you think that you have obtained sufficient insight 
into money-making and money-using to settle whether those 
practices, those modes of acting, ought to be classed under 
the head of good or of bad conduct ? 

B, We think we have. We cannot conceive how there 
can be any doubt that they must be classed among good 
practices. 

P. When you pass a judgment, or, as it is sometimes 
loosely expressed, put forth an opinion, you must be pre- 
pared to meet with two kinds of objectors — one of those 
who will put you to the proof of the judgments which you 
pronounce, the other of those who will oppose you with 
counter-assertions utterly at variance with your own. Allow 
me to act as representative of the first, and to ask you on 
what grounds you affirm so confidently that to make and to 
use money is to act well ? 

B. We do not say that all people who make and use money 
are acting well — that they may not be acting ill ; but they 
will not be acting ill because they make and use money. To 
make money is to make a medium of exchange, to make 
something which facilitates interchange, and which, therefore, 
makes industry more productive, and tends to increase the 
store of wealth, the insufficiency of which occasions so much 
privation and suffering. 

P. I will not undertake to represent the second class of 
objectors that you will be sure to meet with, but I will 
try to put you in possession of some of the counter-state- 
ments which you ought to be prepared to encounter. If not 
directly, they indirectly pronounce your statements to be 
untenable. Ton will hear money-making denounced as low 
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and disreputable, and fbrmB of expression indicative of con- 
tempt and loaihing — such as money-grubbers, doUar-hnnters, 
laweta of money, of filthy lucre, and the like — applied to 
individuals engaged in trade. I think you will agree with 
me, that such epithets are scarcely reconcilable with your 
eulogiums on money m Airing and using. 
. JB. Money-making is evidently used here for money-earn- 
ing ; and we can hardly suppose that people who indulge in 
such undiscriminating denimciations really mean what their 
words express in their literal signification. They use figura- 
tiye expressions which, although, perhaps, aimed at special 
objects not undeserving of censure, are so ill adapted for their 
purpose as to inflict wounds in all directions. They might 
take ofience if, accepting their words literally, we were to 
rejxresent them as condemning the industrious, the intelligent, 
the skilful, the economical, the sober, and the trustworthy— 
the actual money-earners. Neither woidd they pardon what 
they might call our impertinence, if, assuming that they 
meant nothing so absurd, and wishing to give them credit 
for some meaning, we were to ask whether thej^ objected to 
see wealth earned through the medium of money, and whether 
they were prepared with some substitute more conducive to 
comfort and morality; or in what form, rejecting money, 
ihey proposed to pay the wages of labourers, the fees of 
lawyers, professors, and physicians, the salaries of judges and 
other ofBicials, and the incomes of bishops. 

P. Might not the moralists whom you are criticizing thus 
searchingly turn round upon you, and demand, somewhat 
indignantly, whether you dared to justify all those greedy, 
rapacious proceedings which are of daily occurrence, verging 
upon dishonesty, indifi*erence to the claims of others, and a 
disr^ard of all charitable considerations ? " Are you not 
aware," they might add, " that in all ages the love of money 
has been characterized as the root of evil, the incentive to 
crune, and the tool of corruption ?" 
B. Thanks to what we have learned ftom 70U, >n^ Vq.^^ \*^ 
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should hxwe no difficulty m separating from thk chaoa of 
words the few particleB of truth and senBe that lurk concealed 
in it. You have tanglit lis how to observe and collect tog^ 
ther the qualities essential to wealth-gTetting^ und yet not to 
lofe right of thoffe other qualities which must aocompaffly 
them in order to make up the truly good man, ludeed, it 
might he Bofely affirmed^ that the second must he preceded, if 
they will not he produced, by the :first. Wealth, or money, 
tie representntive of wealth, aa we nee every day, may he 
sought for in various wup, Bome good and some bad ; and we 
will not allow ourselvea to be entrapped into an Tindisorimi- 
nating condemnation or approTal of both together. On one 
poaitiou we may fall back in perfect security at all times. 
Weahh must be ettrned. Virtue or good conduct, totadly 
dxTi^ted of wealthy is imrpossibk. Wealth, or money m a 
medium for obtaining it, must form part of erery effort tD 
promote well-being. Charity, kindliness, munificence, parental 
care, unsupported by wealth, cease to be realities. Hence, to 
affix an ugly epithet to the wealth -earning qualities is to 
discourage the acts of benefieeuoe which we ought to he 
proud of in others, and amhitioue of being performers in 
ourselves* Descending from geneml to particular terms, it 
k to urge ue3 to feed the hungry without bread, to corer 
the naked without clothing, to shelter the homeless withoul 
houses, to cure the sick without medicine, and to teach the 
ignorant without schools. We thank our teachers, and ymx 
among them, that our understandings and diapositiona have 
not been mo trifled with as to unfit ua for drawing distinctiona 
between the various ways of Beeking and using wealth or 
money; and we trust that through your assistance we shall be 
successful in making money, in earning wealth, and m per- 
forming our duties with its aidj bo as to bring no diaci^dit 
upon those who have cared for ii§, 

F, Perseverance in this method of dealing with distortions 
of doctrine will qualify you to ttcer your course in sdet^ 
amid many similar abuses of iaoguagc. There ore m«iij 
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occupying, too, the proud position of teachers, who deal out 
their praise and censure with so little discrimination as to 
make the first worthless and the second harmless. Powerful 
means of encouraging the good and restraining the bad are 
thus lost to mankind. How common it is to hear men of 
this stamp indulging in fulsome flattery and extravagant 
vituperation, instead of carefully and conscientiously certi- 
fying to themselves who are the good and who are the bad — 
which is good, and which is bad conduct — ^and then measuring 
iheir praise and blame accordingly 1 But denunciation is their 
fortx. By turns each nation, each sect, each trade, each pro- 
fession, master and servant, rich and poor, and, finally, all 
inazikxnd, are made the theme of fierce invective, besoming^ 
fortunately, day by day less mischievous, generally absurd as 
it is, and obviously false wh«re intelligible, through the 
spread of such excellent intellectual and moral discipline -as 
you "are profiting by. 
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P. We have bees examining with some minuteness the 
contrivances and arrangements for facilitating interchange, 
and for promoting the distribution of the various commodities 
produced, so as to suit the taste and convenience of all who 
had acquired a right to the enjoyment of them. A detailed 
and familiar knowledge of these contrivances, and of the 
principles on which they ought to be regulated, is essential to 
•enable people to turn them to the best account, and to pre- 
serve themselves from being led into mistaken applications by 
the felse appearances which may arise out of them. Every 
student, however, ought to rise up from the study of these 
details, feeling that he has not lost his grasp of the great 
pervading principles which override all minor arrangements, 
and the steady contemplation of which will always enable 
him to recover from any aberrations into which he might 
have been betrayed while occupied within the narrow 
limits of subordinate topics. Whatever discussion and contro- 
Tersy may grow out of the fluctuations of wages, profits, and 
prices — whatever dissatisfaction may be felt at tiie relative 
shares of wealth enjoyed by labourers and capitalists, or by 
some labourers and capitalists as compared with others — it is 
not to be questioned that a store of wealth proportioned to the 
number of people to be maintained out of it is indispensable 
to the general well-being; that if this store be imequal to 
afford comfortable subsistence to all, there can be no escape 
from suffering, softened though it may be by resignation and 
by a consciousness of the efforts in progress for limiting the 
continuance of this suffering ; and that a store larger in pro- 
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bution tLat is deacnLcIe. T^ese rwc beads are — ^ Wealth 
held BpedaSj fee ccnsajapdaa and eijcjzzieiit,'' and ^ Wealth 
held as a means cf prcdociiig more maildi for deferred or 
future oonsomptica aod enjcjzient.'' To the latter of these 
the name ^ Capital "^ has been assigned. Looking at the two 
sets of holders of this wealsh, gt^ where the same persons are 
holders of both classes of wealth, at the characteristics of the 
wealth which they hold in each capacity ; can you point out 
any distinction between these two classes of wealth, which, 
for £icility of reference, I will call capital and non-capital ? 

B. The capital is held in mnch larger masses than the non- 
cajntal. The arrangements of partnerships, and of borrowing 
and lending, are brought to asast in collecting capital into 
masses, as being thereby better adapted to earn profit 

P. Do yaa not observe distinctions in the qoalily as well 
88 in the quantity of the wealth ? 

B, Capital consists very largely of instmments of pro- 
duction, of raw material, and of commodities not in a state 
adapted to be nsed for purposes of enjoyment. Non-capital 
consists entirely of commodities usable for comfort and 
enjoyment. 

P. Are there no other distinctions ? 

B. The masses of commodities, even of those prepared foi 
enjoyable consumption, held as capital are made up of a 
small number of kinds; whereas the comparatively small 
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quantities of commodities Held by each indiyidual as non- 
capital are made np of a very laige number of different 
kinds, as is well knoTm to everybody at all acquainted with. 
&e arrangements of any &mily in comfortable circumstances. 

P: What is going on with the &,mily stores ? 

B. They are being regularly consumed, and also regularly 
replaced. 

P. How is money used in this latter oparation ? 

Bn In making repeated purchases from capitalists and 
capital-adminiB^:atoi8; 

P; And how is llie money replaced which is parted with to 
make these purchases ? 

B» From receipts, we may presume, as income from wages, 
profit, or annuities, according to the position of the several 
buyersi 

S [ P. Wliile the consumers are thus each, as it were, draw- 
ing otrt in driblets from capital — not from their own, but from 
other people's capital, but nevertheless from capitaL — ^what are 
the administrators of capital about ? 

JB. Some, as shopkeepers, are busy with the money which 
they have received from their customers in buying from mer- 
chants and wholesale dealers, to replace what has been parted 
with, or whatever else in its place they think is more likely to 
be asked for. Some, as merchants and wholesale dealers, are 
acting like the shopkeepers, only on a larger scale, and ex- 
tending tjieir purchases over all parts of the earth. Some, as 
carriers to the merchants, are attending to all the minuter 
operations necessary for safety, punctuality, and celerity of 
transport. Some, as manufacturers, are engaged in procuring 
and working up more raw material to replace the fbished 
ftbrics which they had delivered from their &ctories to 'the 
merchants and dealers. And others, as farmers, will be 
steadily pursuing their operations, which, continued through- 
out the year, end with those periodical crops, whence they 
hope to replace in the lump what they have been disposing of 
vreek by week or month by month. Besides these are the 
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JP. .Aze tiieze any aignf by which society would be appcisGd 
4sr -warned if expenditBTn and coDSinnptian were going on too 
xaqpidly for fiitme aafety ? 

JB. None tint we kimw o^ except what each individual 
nug^t be coDBcioas of — tiiat his expenditure was encroaching 
upon his meana of proFiding for fiitnie wants and for the efii- 
^tmt perfbimanoe of fixture dutaes. Undue consumptiDn at 
one time will be followed by subsequent short allowance. But 
this would rather be suffering after an event, than a warning of 
itBiappDoach. Undue consumption can only mean inroad into 
G^dtai, and inroad into capital carries along with it diminUi- 
tion of wages, and hence compulsory diminution of consump- 
ticac as a eansequouKi of fiarmer ezcesslYe consumption. 

P. If there be no signs to wazn^ are there no secuntiea to 
|tfnj|jBui society against exceasiye consumption ? 

Bi. The securities which protect are to be found in the sum 
tatad of the precautions taken by each member £[>r the pro- 
tection of himself and of those dependent upon him. The 
hasger portian of society take these precautions. Too many 
onit. them. Hence the chequered abate of society,, which, 
however, improves, though slowly, owing to the growth of 
those qualities which in reality are the £)imtain-head of the 
precautions and the security. 

E^ Would, not excessisFe consumption be the causa of a 
umaS pmioss ^ and would not. that be a wacning sign t 
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B. If the excessive consumption were spread over all com- 
modities, we cannot miderstand how prices coidd be affected. 
A rise in the prices of all commodities means a Mi in the 
value of gold. But this would be accompanied by an export 
of gold in place of the commodities usually exported ; and 
commodities usually imported would be imported in larger 
quantities. The tendency of gold to go out, of commodities 
usually exported to be retained at home, and of commodities 
usually imported to be imported in larger quantities, would 
keep down prices; but as some of the money would have 
been parted with, money-wages woidd fall, and thus the rate 
of excess in consumption would first be checked by diminished 
supplies, and eventually be succeeded by decided short allow- 
ance, the severity of which would be in proportion to the 
extent and continuance of the previous excessive consumption. 
P. But when excessive consumption takes place, is it gene- 
rally spread over all commodities indiscriminately ? 

B. We are inclined to say that it is not. We think, how- 
ever, that a distinction ought to be drawn between the 
ordinary and extraordinary cases of excessive consumption. 

P. I shall gladly listen to any distinction which you will 
draw. What do you mean by ordinary excess of con- 
sumption ? 

B. That waste and inattention to economy which generally 
prevail, to which society may be said to have accommodated 
itself, however reluctantly. The destitution and suffering 
that follow from it, and the contributions for relief that are 
levied upon the economical, are the only consequences that we 
can trace to this, which we call the ordinary excess of con- 
sumption. Less waste and more attention to economy would 
abate this destitution and suffering. Why or how they should 
affect prices we cannot discern. 

P. What do you mean by extraordinary excess of con- 
sumption ? 

B. That which, in iaddition to the forcing, arises out of 
a misapprehension of the quantity of commodities forth- 
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coming for consumption. The stocks of one or more com- 
modities might be less than they were thought to be ; and if 
the rate of consumption were based upon the larger but 
erroneous estimate of the stock, it would be in more than 
ordinary excess. The yield of a crop of com or of potatoes, 
or the supplies coming forward to replace the cotton, sugar, 
tea, &c. &c., taken day by day into consumption, may be 
short of what was counted upon ; in which case the con- 
sumption would be more than ordinarily in excess. 

P. When and how would this excessive consumption of a 
limited number of commodities affect prices ? 

B. It would only affect them when the inadequacy of the 
stock to admit of a continuance of the same rate of con- 
sumption was discovered. The sooner it was discovered, the 
sooner and smaller would be the rise of price. The longer 
people continued unaware of the deficiency of stock, the later, 
but also the greater, would be the rise of price. 

P. You have heard, no doubt, of periods of great distress 
from the closing of works, jfrom bankrupt employers, from 
want of employment, which really are symptoms of industrial 
disturbance, indicating that the capital is tmequal to carry on 
all the work undertaken, and to continue the same wages to 
all the workmen who had been engaged. The causes of so 
deplorable a state of things can only be fully explained after 
the consequences of the use and misuse of credit have been 
investigated. This we must defer awhile. However brought 
about, the evil itself is palpable. More wages had been paid, 
whether in one or more or in all businesses, at one time, than 
the capital was adequate to continue, assuming that the wages 
thus paid in excess were consumed. Had the extraordinary 
part of these wa^s been saved the evil would have been 
averted, the labourers having taken advantage of the occur- 
rence to grow more rapidly into capitalists. Taking note of 
this cause of excessive consumption, which we reserve for 
examination at a later period, let us try to form a just estimate 
of the precautions interposed by our industrial arrangements 
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£. The 'wriaiis maoibcES of aDeiefc]^^ ^ tiisir' capacitT of 
consamera, apply money in hid^. or wiih-prnnrnifft aoe^itedai 
eqtdvalaxta of xnoo^ ta thc: dieakxa, pExncipally letazkn, 
whose line of biiaiziesa itiata aopplyliie partiealar cacHnmo- 
ditxea sought fbc The bw^tiHiI put cf die busmoB of tfiese 
Rdolera ia to boy accL commodifeiea aa their caatoiiieza axe 
fikdy to leqidrer and thai to sdl them at pnoea which, after 
pajing all expaoaes, will Icanrft a sincpfas oc profit to tlionr 
adres. If iMa aorphia be greater thao. die suzphfi earzied hj 
other traders with, equal caprtah and siinilar qua]ification% 
cdier rapitalifitw wiR be attracted to tihe biiBbiesBy till the 
difference between die bnjing* and adHng pnoea would be m 
icdnced as to leave no more liian a margin, ftr what goea bj 
0y ^ name of oopdxnary profit* Ify. on the odier hand, by some 
miseakmlatioa or xme^pected Tidaeitode this aozphis were m 
anall aa not to leaTe a margin for ocdimoy profit, tiie aban;- 
domnent of that bniiness by one or more of those ei^i^ed in 
hy would afiord scope for an increaae of tiie diffierenee between 
bnying ^yriH seUing prices mfficieDt to yiidd an ordinary rate of 
profit. 

P. To save repetition, we will nnderstand that^ on an ava- 
il^ of yean, die tendency towards a rate of profit commen- 
snrate with die capitals and attainm^its embarked establidies 
a difference between tiie bnjing and selling prices of all oom* 
modities, not gieatfy to be departed firom for any length of 
time. Taking diis iax graidsdy yon way continiie your 
applanation. 
B, The nsoal onstomon proceed to a idiop— aay cf a gnooer 
m»k^ their Tunai pnxckaaGa c& visQKt^- xandsBB. cssdinaiy 



dzcmnstuioesy and the groecar, on liis. aide, buys from dw mow 
ehanty so as to lepkce, from time to tune, what he has sold, 
if we introdiioe a change of carcamatanoesy aay that adricea 
hare been receiTed of great damage to the growing crope, and 
of the aknost certain prospect of a oonsiderable fidling off in 
fatare supplies ; whoi the cuatomers pnxseed to the grocer^s 
shop, supposing him to be alive to the intelligence just 
leceiyed, they will find the price pnt up, if onlj because the 
grocer knows that he will have to pay a higher price for the 
next supply which he seeks from &e importing merchant, if 
the grocer be not well up in the latest news affecting his own 
trade, he will miss the opportunity of seeming an extra prafit, 
and his selling prices will be raised after he has paid higher 
prices^ instead of beforehand. 

P. How will this rise of price act upon the stock of sugar 
destined to secure an nnintemipted supply ? 

JB. When the customers come to market, they will be com- 
pelled to forego a portion of their usual consumption of sugar, 
or of something else in its place, or to draw away from those 
savings which they wonld otherwise have added to their 
capitals. Some will probably act in each of these ways ; but 
most in the first. Hence a smaller supply of sugar, the 
knowledge of the approaching deficiency having been acted 
upon by reducing the consumption without a moment's delay, 
will be eked out at less inconvenience than would otherwise 
be felt. 

P. If the coming deficiency were not anticipated, or if it 
came suddenly upon us, would the action of prices be an 
adequate safeguard against severe privation ? 

J5. It is difficult to say how there can be any adequate safe- 
gaaed after a cause has already produced its effect When 
the governor of a blockaded town lays hold of all the pro- 
Tisions within it, and deals them out in small quantities every 
day to each individual, he does not prevent^ he only does all 
that his position admits of to limit the evil. The action of 
price doea the same thing inliie extraordinary circumstanGef 
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supposed. If a large stack of warehouses containing the half 
of our whole sopplj of sagar were to be burnt down, the 
eflfect upon price would cause it to act instantaneously in 
checking the rate of consumption. 

P. Would the rise of price do anything to diminish the 
loss of the proprietors of the sugar that had been destroyed 
by fire? 

B. Not unless they were proprietors of other sugar. In- 
surance is the remedy for those who are exposed to loss from 
fire. Protection to communities against deficiency from bad 
seasons is to be sought in the extraordinary yield of good 
seasons. Compensation to the cultivators is obtained partly 
firom the yield of good seasons, but principally from the 
enhanced price of the smaller quantity at their dis- 
posal. 

P. If the burnt stack of warehouses were in London, or 
Liyerpool, or Bristol, would the want of sugar faXL with all its 
severity upon that spot ? 

B, No ; its intensity would be diminished by being shared 
for and wide. The price of sugar in the district of the 
disaster would rise ; but that rise would be limited, first, by the 
knowledge that the inhabitants of other districts would forego 
a part of their ordinary consumption, and secondly, by the 
actual coming of some of the sugar thus unconsumed. 

P. Would this be the case ? 

J9. It could scarcely be otherwise, for the business of mer- 
chants is to buy, transport, and sell ; and so long as they can 
calculate that the price at which they may reasonably expect 
to sell will cover the price at which they buy and the ex- 
penses at which they transport (including the ordinary profit 
looked for by merchants), the work necessary for transferring 
merchandize from the places where it is comparatively abun- 
dant to the places where it is comparatively scarce will be 
sure to be engaged in. 

P. Have you not rather assumed than proved that the 
XDiiabitants of other diBtricitaNVovM ^toit their consiunption, 
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and tlnis ou Dinb uid to msppbf liie deficiem^ craled in the 
district erf* tiie fixe ? 

J?. We llioii^ it mi^ be tiken lor gnoited that they 
could not withfltOTid tiie action of prices i^on them. It is 
aijinitlaed thai a rise of price in the district of the fire noold 
be inrtamtineoQs; and ve may ocmsider this district under 
two aspects — as a cenlze ci sappij fiir other districts, or as 
dependent for its supplj iqton o4her districts. In the first 
case, the rise of price would check the usual export, and thus 
diminish the supply, raise the price, and check the consump- 
tion in other distaictB. In the second case, the rise of price 
would attract increased supplies fit)m other districts, and 
thus raise prices and diminish consumption in them. 

P. Are we entirely dependent upon the intelligence and 
industry of producers, the economy of consumers, and vigi- 
lance, sagacity, and enterprise of traders, to maintain our 
stores of wealth ; and in the case of particular commodities 
which, owing to the vicissitudes of seasons, and to unlooked- 
for accidents, cannot be preserved in uniform quantities, must 
we rely upon the same qualities in the same classes for pro- 
tection against severe privation by timely diminution of con- 
sumption, and by drawing from the comparatively abundant 
stores of some parts of the world to supply in part the 
deficiencies of otheis ? 

B. Entirely. And as we have agreed that without a pre- 
valence of the good industrial qualities well-being is impos- 
sible, so with tlieir prevalence we may feel that our dependence 
upon them ought not to be spoken of as though it were a 
state from which we would escape if we could — as inevitable 
— as a state to be resigned to, although unsatisfactory — but 
as a state to be rejoiced at and to repose in. 

P. The action of prices, as. you describe it, is of sufficient 
importance to make me desirous of questioning you a little 
further upon it. How would a rise of prices of particular 
commodities act upon the growers of those commodities ? 

B, It gives them at once increase of i^io&X. Qt ^\&ivb^^va 
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tibe loss to -TChicb ihey might otherwise be subjected. It 
inspires efforts for further production of those commodities, or 
causes the intention of diminishing or xeHnquishing ih,&i ]sro- 
duction to be abandoned. It leads growers, besides^lo con- 
sider to what extent the maintenance of :the rise of pnoe may 
be counted upon in i;he fiice of the increased prodmse which it 
znaj call forth. According as they decide, their fritme efforts 
are directed, whether to produce the same or a larger quantity 
of the commodities, the prices of which have risen. 

P. How would a rise of prices of particular commodities 
act upon the manufacturers of those commodities? 

B, It giyes them at once an increase of profit, or diminishes 
the loss which they would otherwise have sustained. It also 
sets them considering whether an increased :prioe is likely to 
be maintained, and to what extent ; whether it will watcrant 
their giving the enhanced price for the raw material likely to 
fbUow upon their proceeding to buy more. The extension of 
their manufacture will be determined by their judgment .upcMn 
the causes of the rise of prices, and upon the probable les^^ 
of the time during which these causes will continue in force. 

P. How w;ould a rise of prices of particular commodities 
act upon the merchants and traders who deal in those com- 
modities ? 

B. It gives them immediately an extra profit, or diminiakes 
their loss upon the ^rtocks in their possession. In o£her 
respects it acts more promptly ttpon all their transactiaiis 
with the nearer and more accessible markets. The telegnlii 
wires are put in requisition, and thus, through the activily of 
merchants, amid the incessant movement of prices, theoe is a 
constant tendency to tmiformity-throughout the worldfplus or 
minus the charges of transport Participation in the m^per- 
abundance that may alight for. a time on any particular spot 
is thus generally diffused, and the sufiBsring in any particufaff 
spot visited by exceptional scarcity is relieved by the induce- 
ments presented to all otheis to make contributions towazds 
its relief. 
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P. The action of a fall of prices would, of course, be the 
opposite to that of a rise. Have you not something to say 
about the causes of high and low prices, as well as the 
efiRects? 

B.^ Not in answer to your questions concerning the action 
of prices, which we supposed meant us to apply our thoughts 
to prices as causes. 

JP. Tour correction is most judicious. I will inme a ques- 
tion which shall entitle me to the infermation I am in search 
of. You have shown how fluctuations of prices influence 
industrial conduct. Can you «how how. the fluctuations of 
prices are brought about ? 

JB. A falling off in the mipply of any particular commodity, 
actual or anticipated, and an increase of demand, actual or 
andcipated, are the causes of a rise in its price; and an 
increase in the supply of any particular commodity, actual or 
anticipated, and a Mling off of demand, actual or anticipated, 
«re caiueB of a fall in its-prioe. 

P. Prices enter so largely, nxit only into all speculations 
ConaBCted wit^ industrial tiperations, but also into the every- 
day transactions of domestic life, that we cannot be too minute 
in.anr Inqnines, t>r too cautious in the conclusions to which 
we surrender our judgment, and on which, whether for good 
or for evil, we shall have to act. These is scarcely a day of 
our lives that we may not hear all kinds of epithets, besides 
^lu^" and ^^kw," applied to prke^—^sueh as good and bad, 
madmtBand extravagant, &voixrable -and unfavourable, and 
odMm bnides. Cautioiis or conrections, or exercises ibr 
ffaoil^tt, may be got oat of the examinatian of the meaning 
of 'tikne «pithetB. What iiiould you thidLwas likely to .be 
mmnt-hj good and bad jnices ? 

B. A seller will consider a high price good, white the buyer 
lAo'ftidi hims^ obliged to aubmit to it will consider it bad. 
On 4e ^ofbet hand, a low price will be called bad by the 
wtSbayWaA goad by -^ hrsyer. 

iP. Ttm are coltmting -a di&rent :Granie of mind to 
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direct joa in your eflforts to apj^j the epithets " good " and 
^ bad.** Ton would reijtiire to know sompthing more than 
how much money you cookL obtain for your oammodidea, or 
what quantify of oonmiodities your money would procoie he 
you ? 

B. We ahould, of oourse, wish to aaoertain which, of all 
prices, were most likely to conduce to the general wel&re. It 
is obvious that some other test is required than the satis&ction 
of buyers and sellerSy seeing Ihat what is pleasing to the one 
is displeasing to the other. 

P. What will yon say to the terms " moderate " and " ex- 
travagant,'' as applied to prices ? 

B, We expect that the meanings attached to those terms 
would be that the prices were below or above the average. 
The latter, being a strong expression, might also be supposed 
to indicate an opinion that the prices in question were unwar- 
ranted by actual deficiency of supply, or by any probable 
deficiency that would not be more than compensated by a 
much less straitened consumption. 

P. Most people, I take it, will prefer some prices to others, 
and will do so imder the impression that some prices are 
better than others. You, I dare say, have such a preference, 
or are you indifferent whether prices be low or high ? 

B. We certainly prefer the low. 

P. And what is this preference founded upon ? 

B. Upon the belief that a period of low prices, particularly 
of the chief necessaries of life, is a period of comparative 
well-being. Cheapness and dearness, terms in common use, 
are almost synonymous with the comfort and discomfort of 
large masses of people. And '' cheap," as we have already 
seen, means getting much, while ^' dear " means getting little 
for your money. 

P. You have placed this question on an excellent footing 
for examination. In. order to come to a decision on which 
we may rest with satisfaction, let us have before us a period 
of two yearSj the like o£ wTaidQL\xwi^\i^«iftQfl^eatly recorded. 
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We "will begin with an abundant harvest, following upon a 
previous state of abundance. What, in such circumstances, 
would be the prevailing price of corn and bread ? 

B, Low. 

P. How long would those low prices continue ? 

B. Supposing no over-estimate had been made of the large- 
ness of previous stocks, and of the probable yield of the last 
harvest, nor any under-estimate of the increased consumption 
occasioned by the low prices, they would continue till altered 
conditions or circumstances occurred to disturb them. 

P. Could any circumstances occur before another harvest ? 

B. Yes. Before the actual harvest, there are generally 
some signs, more or less to be relied upon, of what it is likely 
to be. 

P. Is it a favourable circumstance, when people notice 
these signs, and are able to interpret them correctly ? 

J5. Of that, surely, there can be no doubt. 

P. Would it be still more favourable if these signs were 
noticed early ? 

J5. They could scarcely be noticed too soon. 

P. Let us, then, suppose the signs of an unpropitious 
season to force themselves upon public attention from the 
very beginning, and to continue to the end of the next har- 
vest — ^a bad seedtime, a late and cold spring, a wet summer, 
thin crops, and lastly, bad weather to get them in. What 
would happen ? 

B. Prices would rilie early and gradually, but more and 
more rapidly as each new threatening symptom followed upon 
its predecessors, till at last, when the full effect of all was 
patent in a bad harvest, the low prices which had prevailed at 
the close of the preceding harvest would be replaced by high 
prices. 

P. What would be the effect of this steady advance of 
prices after the good harvest, in anticipation of the approach- 
ing bad harvest ? 

P. It would, in the first instanc3, put a stop to the extra 
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Gonsiimptioiit rejoiced in, and thai, step hy step and wit& 
increanng zapiditj, summon bread^-eatezs to limit tiieir con- 
sumption) and to resort to other descnplioiis of food, if tbere 
were any, upon which the weather threatened to act less 
fatally. It would ako raise prices in dl other parta of the 
earth where l^e pio^pecta of hacrrest wete good, and in the 
raaKter parts first, and more nearly to a lerel wi& our own, 
by drawing away from thein a -ptatiifm of that compaiatzve 
snperabuodaikce which they were ready to part wifli in ex- 
change for other commodities more to their minds. 

P. After tibe bad harrest, and when the range of high 
prices i»MIy estal^hed-^when more than or^boarily poignant 
complaints £rom the poorer classes reach the ear — ^^dien lectores 
are read to millers, and bakers, and dealers in com, by the 
less instrneted and less conscientious portioD: of the press, 
upon the unwarrantable prices which they aie asking — ^what 
would your judgment be upon prevailing piicah— that they 
oi^ht to be lower 7 

B. We could not form such a judgment, unless we had 
evidence to satisfy us that the larger portion of the &a*mers, 
merchants, and dealers engaged in the com and flour trade 
were mistaken in their calculations and anticipations. And as 
they, IB general, will be possessed of more infonnation than 
others on matters connected with their own business, and their 
snoeess is indissolubly bound up in the correctness of their 
estimates of the supplies likely to be forthcoming to meet 
fnture demands, the prices resulting from their notions of 
supply are more likely to be adapted to regulate consumption 
so as to satisfy present wants with due r^ard for the future 
than any prices that we could name. 

P. As you cannot say that high prices afler a bad harvest 
ought to be lower, and give reasons, besides, for supposing 
that they ought not to be lower, may I ask if you can speak 
with more oonfidence of the prices progressively rising before 
the apprehended badness of the harvest had been verified by 
the result? 
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B, Upon theie pricea we- may decide witJi coniideDjce t^at 
they oTiglit not to have been lower. 

P. What 13 it that makes you so confident 1 

B* The still higher price aiter the real character of the bad 
harreat bad been ascertained caimot but make eyerybody 
reflect upon and shudder at the inordinate prices which must 
liave prevailed if the preTioua rising prices had not given 
timely waiiiing t<j check consumption and to collect addiiional 
supplies fiTom other quarters. 

P. If I umdtjrstand you correctly, it is your opinion tOaat 
the high prices prevailing after a bad harvest ought not to be 
lower \ and you have reason for knowing that the high prices 
in anticipation of the approaching bad harvest ought not tD 
have been lower. And how do you form your judgments of 
what ought and ought not to be ? 

B. By ascertaining what is and what is not conduciver to 
the general well-being; 

P. Bevcrting- to a forme^r question ^ did you not tell me that 
you preferred low to high prices, and now do you not say that 
there are circurastauces in which you prefer high prices— in 
which prospects would be sad indeed if prices were not high ? 

B, We have been unguarded and undiscriminating* We 
ought not to have expressed a preference for low prices, 
detached from the circumstances in which they might occur* 

P* What are the prices, then, that you ought to prefer ? 

B. Prices based upon an intelligent estimate of actoal 
supply and demand, and of probable ftiture supply and 
demand* 

P* Applying" this answer to such ccanmodities as are 
inehided under the name corn, are the pre visions of producers 
aad dealers, even the most circumspect amd intelligent, sure 
to be correct in every instance 7 

B. That cannot he. The party who, in antidpation of a bad. 
harvest, holds corn in granary, or orders a cargo from some 
distant knd, must always appear to have beea mistaken ^^ 
the advent of a good har?eat. 
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P. How shonld joa decide wliedier aa estimate ouglit to 
be oonndered inteUigent, or the oondact based upon it 
judicioiis? 

B. Not bj the erent in any one instance. We could only 
decide aaJisiacUxnlj after eramining the results of many esti- 
mates. We shoold endeaTOor to ascertain whether the mag- 
mtode of the excess of price, where the anticipations are 
verified, suffices to pay all losses from Ihe instances in which 
finrourable harvests bring with Ihon £Edling prices. We 
•should decide according as we learned that a profit was gained, 
aa an aTerage of years, by holding com for sale at^wme more 
or less deferred period, in anticipation of probable future 
enhanced prices. 

P. When you said that you preferred low to high prices, or 
cheapness to deamess, what had you in your thoughts that 
you rea% do prefer ? 

B. Abundance to scarcity. We omitted to bear in mind 
that fluctuations in prices are but indications of the efforts 
that are being made to secure to mankind, as nearly as 
possible, a uniform supply to satisfy their uniform wants out 
of sources of supply at one time much above, and at others 
much below, the uniform supply required. 

P. Should we, in conformity with these notions, have 
abundance if, taking favourable and unfiivourable seasons 
together, the uniform or average supply was sufficient for the 
wants of all? 

B, We should consider that to be abundance, accompanied 
nevertheless by fluctuations of prices, indicating when more, 
and when fewer, precautions and exertions were needed to 
secure the continuance of that abtmdance in regard to par- 
ticular commodities. 

P. Prices, then, and all the terms connected with them, 
including cheapness and deamess, can have little to do with 
that larger inquiry into the conditions which determine general 
well-being. Are you not a little startled at this inference 
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from your maaswen^ an inference from idiidi, nef iailid esa^ 
these xp pea n to be no esc^e? 

B. Prices grow entirdj out of diTinon of labour and 
interduo^ey and &e me of uhhi^ — all derek^ments of 
intelligence mpf^ed to indnstiy, and tberefore taken into 
aoooont, when we say that the abondanoe t^wpntial to wdl- 
being is only to be expected throng^ the preralence of good 
industrial qualities and throng^ the effbrts in bdialf of te 
young, without which those indnstnal qualities will not be 
forthcoming. 

P. In what way do flnctoatians of prices affect wages? 

B, By giving labourers a larger or smaller quantity of 
particular commodities in prc^rtiim to their money-wages. 

P. Are fluctuatians of prices, then, always aocompankd by 
fluctuations of wages ? 

B. We do not see how <me can occur widioat te odier. 
A bad crop of com and a good crop of sugar oc cur r in g at the 
same time, and occasioning a higher pice of com and a lower 
price of sugar, would pkce at the disposal of the labourers a 
smaller quantity of com than belore, and a larger quanti^ of 
sugar, with an unaltra^ amount of money-wages. 

P. But do not m<m^- wages fluctuate as well as prices ? 

B. It would not do finrus,wi11i our limited knowledge, to say 
that money wages do not fluctuate. They vary, as we know, 
with the improving or declining capabilities of the labourers ; 
nevertheless, we should not say that wages fluctuated because 
they varied with the estimates fonned from time to time of 
the producing powers of labourers. 

P. Are these alterations in zeal wages, or alterations of 
wages which occur through alterations of prices, the only 
alterations which ought to be looked upon as fluctuations? 

B. The two kinds of alterations, those from varying 
estimates of producing capacity and those from fluctuationa 
of prices, irequently occur at the same time, acting sometimes 
in the same, sometimes in an opposite direction, and we could 
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not hope to be ^acpert onougli to diaiingaish theaan on Tali 
occasions. We are rather encoosagod, however, to eonfide jm 
Ihe oorrectnees of <»ir opinion that nB«i£^- wages chaage only, 
^hile jeal wages flnctmate with the fluctuations of ,paioei| bj 
its cdncideaoe with the two grectt truths previously 
Wwlted ; that afveiage iwages an the qnotiewt ci the ' 
Siaad divided by the xmmber df UbonFen ; .and that the «fiait 
4}f l9ie capitalists mho distribute the wages-fund, being <lo 
«obtain libe laxgc^ fsofik in faroportiim to the-capital emplq^ped^ 
tends to bring about rates of wages for all classes of labourers 
proportioned to the 'estimates ibsmed of their producing 
IpoweiB. 

P. This ^oindbdence may be r&ry plam .4o joo, but it 
fl^peasB to nie<thatyx>u have.rather JWSUSMd and asserted iiian 
proved its existence. 

iiB. We will try to explain to yeur satis&ction what does 
Cttrtainlj seem quite clear to us. Gzantiag «q xmalteaaed state 
of producing powers among labouvem, liie money wages th«t 
had been adapted to Ihear .flerveral producing powers wsmld 
remaroL unaltered. But i^ ^th the incessfHit consumptioa .of 
capital in the business of producticm, the various oonstitoeDts 
of that capital were sometimes not replaced, at <3thera vastly 
more than replaced, wi^ges, as 'measured in those oommodities, 
would ^uctuate, leaving money-wages imaltered, and henee 
the propartbns of the wages-fund allotted to the rsevml 
okflses of kbouxers unaltered also. 

P. As, however, the produomg powers of laboinrers aw 
frequently undergoing change,' there must be two kinds of 
changes in wages, one of which you call fluctuation, but not 
the other. 

B. Those changes which we do not jconaider to be fluotoar 
tiozis are the changes in money- wages by which wages are 
tiaptifid to the varying estimates of powers of production in 
lahourers. The changes which we consider to be.fluotuatiDiM 
9» the changes in real wages wrought .tiuough the fluctua- 
tions of prices. 
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P, Tiabing lixe career iofa wdl-condncfeed.lalKXiier'fcom the 
smta^ imght me ei^iect ifaal;, £:oia santll b^mnynga, iuB 
wages would gcadoally nse to a cnlminatdiig point, sfterwaids 
:to £Dnk down towards the level wlaence they started, chequered 
ihrDugiumt their course b j /flaotuatLons ? 

.B» Utotis what we-ineaai,ifiie altecnate lise and fall bang 
jnaxked in iiie sum^-wageSyiind itihe inlfimiBdiate dnctiHfcionB 
ibeing marked bj the flnc f a a i fian B «£ -prices. 

P. If thene were no such calamities as banknzptcifis and 
siii^ensians of work, jaar descriptifiKi nu^ correspond witk 
what we observe. Bat do aot these iozxxish us with exainpki 
of fluctuations of moneT-^wages as well as of .real wages ? 

B* We had not thought of tluBSB. 

P. And now, having jour attention called to what yoosi.had 
iwerlookedy are you pre^>ared to reconcile them wi^ your 
^ccpknation or to Abandon it ? 

B^ You do not expect w to doteiiher at present We joaf 
laave someihing to learn whiiih will enable ns to aecotEi^ibr 
passing 'fi^nents, eorxectmg or msdifying conclusions so &r 
formed, radier than ahondoning them. We see at onoe !that 
a new element wilih whioh we .ase Dot acguauited k inteo- 
duced, and we must pause and bold our judgoftents ioLStt^ease 
till we have studied otiaafficieiitljr to assign its (jpmrper weight 
ioit 

P. The use of money, whioli 'yna hare examined, pveaenta 
toTus new phenomena, ffhose yva have afeadied and iateiv 
preted. The Tise of credit, winciiyim baire not yet examined, 
presents other phenamena. Theseyoa will have to studyanii 
interpret. The phenomena introduced to us by fthe adoption 
of money hw^ -proved t» be ,perfeD%' reconcikble with our 
prerioos coiKhisionB,vaxid .so may IJbe ][die&omsna introduced 
to usl>y the adopfcian of creifit Meanwhile you takenoteaf 
a difficulty, for the solution of which yon cannot be prepaied, 
till you have investigated the consequences of using cre^ «i 
well as money, in the baBinesB of fxroduction and interchange. 
But yon can i;ell memow-Tidiether yoaaveaKaveofaigr lolet 
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of conduct which ought to be added to those already recog- 
nized) as growing out of the alterations and fluctuations of 
wages viewed through the medium of money and prices ? 

B. We see no call for rules of conduct in addition to those 
already noted. The modes of obsenring those rules may 
appear in another form. Economy has to contrive the 
means of uninterrupted well-being out of wages at one time 
more than sufficient, at another less than sufficient, on account 
of declining powers of production. It has also to accomplish| 
as nearly as possible, uniformity in the supply of wealth 
available for consumption and enjojonent, u e. to meet uniform 
wants, in the midst of fluctuating prices. 

P. Can you illustrate this view of the two duties of economy 
by an example ? 

B, We might take the average wages of an artizan, running 
over his industrial life, at 30^. a-week, and assume that he 
lays by 10^. a-week to provide against the contingencies of 
illness and old age. During his life the price of the loaf 
fluctuates between 4d and 12d. If, while saving lOs. a-week 
he also wish to eat nearly as much bread when it is dear as 
when it is cheap, he must make extra money saving during 
the season of cheap bread, so as to be able to spend more 
money upon bread during the season of dear bread. 

P. You have said that prices throughout the world have 
a tendency to settle themselves so as to be the same every- 
where, plus or minus the charges of transport, according as the 
commodities were imported or exported. Might it not happen 
that the prices of all commodities should be higher in one 
coimtry than in others ? 

B. Such a state of prices is just possible — ^is conceivable at 
all events — ^but it can only occur in a coimtry which produces 
nothing except the metal out of which money is coined. A 
country so circumstanced would export money and import all 
commodities. 

P. Do you feel quite sure that prices universally higher 
than those in other countries could prevail in no other circom- 
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Stances ? If, for the purpose of investigation, I were to affirm 
that such a state of prices might occur, what would you say ? 

B. We might call upon you to explain how what you 
affirm could be possible. 

P. And you would be justified in doing so. It may happen, 
however, that persons who make assertions which they cannot 
explain will acknowledge their inability and plead their want 
of expertness. They neither wilfully mis-state, nor object to 
retract or correct a mis-statement when once brought to per- 
ceive it. Could you do nothing in order to come to an under- 
standing, when you know that those with whom you disagree 
are mistaken ? 

B. We would gladly show where they were wrong, but in 
the case before us we fear we should be obliged to repeat that 
we cannot conceive the possibility of a state of prices such as 
supposed by you. 

P. You ought to aim at doing more. You ought to be 
able to expose the absurdity of my supposition. The ability to 
follow out an assumption into consequences which confirm or 
confiite it is so useful that you ought not to miss the opportimity 
of obtaining some practice in it. Let us suppose, then, that such 
a state of things were to occur as that idl prices, the prices 
of commodities that we habitually export as well as of those 
that we habitually import, were to be higher than the prices 
in any other country ; what would happen ? 

B. We should cease to export, but continue to import, 
perhaps more largely than before. 

P. How should we pay for the imported commodities, 
exports having ceased ? 

B. With money, or with the metal out of which money is 
coined. 

P. What would be the consequence of importing more than 
before, ceasing to export, and parting with our gold ? 

P. To raise the value of gold, or bring down the prices of 
commodities. 

P. And what would be consequences in other countries of 
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our tikiiig more tibaa usual of the cxmunodiiies which. tSaey 
habitzuiUy exported;, mid of wiihlbeldiDg from them the cgbs:- 
modities whidb. thesyi habitoallj importeGl^ paring: them with 
gold instead ? 

B. To lower the Yalae of gold, or raiae the prices of com- 
moditie& 

P. How bug would, auch & state of commercial iixterccsuaft 
ocntinue? 

B, Till prices fell snfficientlj here and rose sufficieutlj 
elaefwheze to oontEact importations to their ordinary dimerb* 
aionsy to lead to the icsumplkm of exp<ffta and to the diaeour 
dnuance of paying for what we imported with gold. 

P. What uomber c^ days would be likely to elapse, before 
pdoea were broo^ out of a. state whidi, in. reality, must 
prevent all trade except an exchange of gold for commodities ? 

B. A very small number indeed, when the. country partii^ 
with its gold has no gc^-fields of its own. 

P» in a coimtiy like (Hirs, which habitualty imperta com, 
eottou, wool, flax,, hemp, silk, and hides^ aa well as sugar, 
eaffee, and tea, and habitually exports calioo, yam, woollens, 
linoa, leather, earth^iware, cutlery^ glass, machinery, and 
eoals, and through which gdd m always pasung, aft^ retaius- 
ing what is wanted for our own use, does it appear to you 
that there is anything likely to prevesit the occurrence <^ such 
a state of prices as the one supposed? 

B. We have said that the work of supf^ying all the wants 
of the community is distributed among a large number of 
individuals, each of whom confines his attention to a few 
commodities, the prices of which he watchea from day to day, 
and the future prices^ of which he strives to anticipate ; and 
it is hardly possible, with all this lively interest taken in them, 
tiiat it would not be seen beforehand that prices were about 
to rise, making it advisable to check experts, increase imports, 
and part with gold. 

P. You must, I am sure, feel yourselves all the better pre- 
pared for self-guidance by being able to deal with abaord 
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suppositions in tins -wsj. Tou wiE meet with people enou^ 
in the woiidincHnedtopaas dwm offizpon J01L TouwiQbe 
saved from vain disputations and assisted to enlighten and 
convince withoat giving offence — magr-he, to conect miscon- 
cepticfliB of jour own, if witii jom- knowledge jou combine the 
skill to induce those with whom jou differ to accompany you 
into an examination of the comequoiGes that mast ineyitabljr 
foUow firom their own statements if accepted.. Among others^ 
whom you will meet^ will be peiamB dxspoaed to indslge in 
censure of the practice of watching and prognosticating prices^ 
with the intention of eaaTiing profit by buying and producing 
at as small a cost, and adhng^aift as hig^ a price, as poasibLe. 
Have you learned enoo^ to be prepared to express aa opinion, 
upon ^e correctnesa of their viewa and upon the good likely 
to be produced by their teachingB? 

B. We would not hesitate to prcQQiQnoe their censore mis- 
applied, and to bear witnese in fkrour of the objects of it aa 
being men engaged in good wodca^ understanding, of course, 
that they were observing all those rules <^ oondoct which we 
have characterized aa good. 

P. May we, then, dass the men thus sucoesBfizlly engaged 
in industrial work among good men ? 

B. So far good that we know of no reason for e.Tclnding 
them &om that class. But be&re we could admit them, we 
should wish to know how they applied their wealth aa well as 
how they got it, and mnch beddes. 

P. You would, I suppose^ have no hesitation, as regards 
men employed in buying dear and producing at a great cost 
and selling cheap, in classing them among bad men ? 

P. They would certainly be taking great pains to damage 
society through their own ruin. People are not to be foul 
who act in this way systematically and designedly. We doa] 
their existence. They would not be suffered at large. . 
there be such, we should be tempted to class them among^ 
fools and imbeciles rather than among bad men, 

P. Does not the practice of buying in the cheapest and 
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jKlIing in the dearer maxkec leare die poor, the deatrcntey 
tliOK who lutve nodiizig to offer ia exciumge, zotaRj unpro- 
tided fcr? 

B. It does; azid » also wotdd the oppoate practice. Tlie 
itxty cf exiinq ibr the incapable and deatttnte muat devolTe, 
if it is net to be n^eeted, upon the posesnrs of wealth : and 
the practice of prodncing and buying cheap in order to add 
dear increases the wealth otxt of which the destitute are to be 
provided, whereas the contzazj practice wonld cause wealth 
todifloppear. 

P. After the proofs which joa hare given me of your 
ability to appreciate the guidance derirable firom finctna- 
tiona of prioen, and the advantagea secored to society by thoK 
who, able to interpret them aright, bay labour azid commodi- 
tiea where they are to be found cheapest, and dispose of them 
as profitably as possible, thereby applying labonr where it can 
be made most prodoctiye, and distributing commodities where 
most enjoyment can be deriyed from thdr consomption; I 
need say nothing more to cantion yoa against a class of 
teachers who are in the habit of aspersing the whole race of 
snccessfid wealth-prodncers with contomelions epithets^ instead 
of holding them np as examples to be imitated. A teacher who 
observed among such men conduct deserving of blame, mixed 
up with their commendable industrial conduct, ought to be 
competent to single out and expose the transgressions. To 
confotmd good and bad in undiscriminating censure is to 
slander and d^rade, not to improve and elevate mankind. 



